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PREFACE. 


In the followinp^ pages an attempt is made to trace the history of police 
development in the Bengal Presidency by bringing together some of the more 
important dcK'uinents on the subject. 

As an introduction I have given a sketch of the history of the police in 
England, con<lensed from Captain Melvillc-T.ee's History of the Police in 
Knolond, a book which should be studied by all who are anxious to uiulerstand 
]K»lic«‘ administration in this or any country. 

The police in India are frecpiently the subject of criticism, and often, 
botii tho.se who criticise, and those against whom the criticism is directed, 
are ignorant of the growth of the present system and of the efl'orts that ha\e 
been made (iuring tlie last 100 years to improve it. 

It is hoped that this rough attempt to collect materials will create in 
othdi's, competent to write a history of the police, an interest in the subjei’t 
ami will simplify their work, to some extent at least, by guiding them to th(‘ 
oiiginal documents. A short well-written hi.stoiy of the police would be of 
the greatest sei vice, not only to the officers of the force, but also to the general 
public. It would hel}) all to realize the magnitude of the task of reform, to 
appreciate the etforts that have already been made, and to realiae the success 
achieved. Intelligent and helpful criticism must be founded on knowledge, 
and from knowledge alone wdll come that public .sympathy which a force, the 
object of which is to protect society, should always command. 

Tijese chapter.s have been put together in the midst of a bu.sy official 
life. They contain many imperfections, but I hope they will prove helpful. 

I am greatly iiulebted to Mr. Chapman, the Librarian of the Imperial 
Library, and his staff, for assistance rendered in scvarching for documents. 
As w’ill be seen from the list given in the Appendix, there are many boN^ 
articles and reports dealing with police work in India, and especially in^ 
Bengal, which are little known to the ordinary reader. I am indebted also 
to Biibu Krishnadhan Mukharji of the Police Branch of the Political 
l^epartmeiit for much assistance willingly rendered. 




INTRODUCTION. 


A short History of the Police in England.* 

The j)()]ife in Saxon times was closely connected with land tenure. The 
“ Thane "—a liolder of the land for the King — was res{)onsil)le for crime 
conmiitted hv his vassals: he was bound to [)roducc the offender or make 
good the injury. There were many hoiiseholdcTs, j)f)wever, who were not 
vassals, and who were styled “ freemen,” and these were boiiufl to join with 
fellow freemen and so form a society the members of whicli were jointlv 
responsible for the keej)ing of the peace by each member, 'i'he tythmg (as 
the-'e .societies of ten householders were called) were bound to produce the 
member who had ofTended and to make good the injury. The tything.', wore 
banded together in groujis of ten— called ” huncjreds '* and where the 
tything failed, the hundred was held re.sfxmsible. In each county or .‘^hile 
there w’as a local oflicer, usually one of the Thane.s and probably elected by 
the jieople— called the ” Shire reeve,” wlio wncs resjtonsihle to the King f(.>r 
the peace of his shire and to whom cases of (lis])iitc’ cw dilliculty were referrcul. 

After the Norman (’onquest in lOtib, there was a redistribution of thc^ 
land among the foioign Barons; the new' liold(*rs of the land rlid 
not understand their obligations a.s the old landholders did and 
at •first they made little attempt to understand local cuistoms : 
bnt they seized upon the oflice of Sheriff and turned it to their 
own advantage. The Saxon Sherifl‘ trusted the tvthings to maintain 
the. [leace and to conn* to liim in case's of dillicailty, hut the .Ncu’man Shc'i’iff 
went on ciremit and tried to ferret out crime, and in any ca.se imposed fines 
to tMe [U’ofir of the State and no doubt of hiniudf also. The chief virtue of 
the tything system, viz., mutual trust between the pc'Ople and the King’s men, 
disa}>peared, while its cdiief defect became more marked, for thc^ tything 
men wf're encouraged to c‘onceal crime and to shield the offemler ancl so to 
avoid tile coiisecpu'iice.s. There could only he one Sheriff in a county, hut 
when there was more than one Thane, or Baron, c'ach of them naturally 
wished to hold a court of his own in order to ju'ofit by the disyerisation of 
jii'^ticc^ : the King granted to c't*rtain Barons the })rivilt\ge of holding a (’oiirt 
Leet : and gradually the practical jurisdiction of the Sheriff's (’oiirt was 
confined to the lands of such Thanes as were Sheriffs and their courts 
gradually bc’canie themselves Courts Leet. By the time of Kichard T, the 
Sheriff C'ourts had disappeared and he, fc'cling the nccc'ssity for some King's 
justice, divided England into six Circuits and a])pointed three Justice's of 
• Assize for each. But there was anarchy throughout the land : the old 
system of tything liad disa})}>eared and the Barons had no master strong 
enough to control them; they robbed the jieople and when an opportunity 
arose the people retaliated. 

The first King wdio was determined to he master in his own house 
to maintain the King’s peace was Edward I. and the Statute of Winchester 
pa.ssed hv him in 112^0 ” for to abate the power of felons ” marks an era. 
The Statute brought together the broken jiieees of the old sy.stem and cemented 
‘ tjieni by defining duties and powers. The Statute contained little that was 
new, but it defined what the King understood by old customs and wdi;it in old 
customs he was determined to see carried out. It confirmed the old res]>ousi- 
hility of the hundred for crimes committed within its boundaries; it defined 
watch and ward— every city and every borough was bound to maintain a 
watch by night; it defined hue and cry — every houseliolder was hound to^joiu 
pursuit of a criminal; and it laid down the principle that every inaii 
must he armed in aei-ordance with his circumstances ” to keeji the peace. 

This Statute remained in force wdth little alteration for bOO years and 
is to-day the foundation of, the law regarding tlie keeping of the iieace. 
Edward I aiso detinedjthe duties of Coroner — an officer who in ench conn tv 
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was chosen by tlie people to represent the King and was sworn by the Sheriff. 
His duty was to inquire into all cases of unnatural death and house-break- 
ing. liKut out offenders and su])ervise the ways of bad characters. 

Edward I for the first time in history made special provision for London 
by a Statute which provided for the keeping of watch and ward within the 
city. The city area was divided into 24 wards : each with six watchmen 
supervised by an alderman, and further, provision was made for a marching 
watch to patrol. 

When the tythings ceased to exist, the King attem})tcd to provide for 
the kee])ing of the ])eace by appointing Knights in each county to see 
that all men wcie “ sworn to tlie King ” to keep the peace. At this time the 
Barons’ C’ourts Leet were gaining in [)ower and the })ower of the Sheriff was 
dwindling ; and so it came about that these Knights became Wardens of the 
Peace and, being given some petty judicial powers, became known as 
tlustices of the Peace. Edwanl III took special personal pains 
to appoint only good local men as Justices of the Peace, and in his 
reign the justices in each county were emf)owcred to hold a joint court 
quarterly for the trial of offences — this was the origin of “ Quarter Sessions ”, 
a body which gradually absorbed the executive administration of the county. 

'fhc orders of these justices were carried out by the petty constables. In 
Saxon times every man was a ]>oliceman, but the duties in the fir.st instance 
naturally fell to the cliief tythingman, and it was this ollice which under 
Xornian rule gradually became converted to that of constable. In Edward’s 
time the constable for the tything or parish, city or borough, was elected by 
the jury of the Courts Leet. The constable’s duties were to supervise the 
watch and ward, to keep a roster of hou.seholders and to take into custody 
prisoners taken l)y tlu' watch, to follow* the hue and erj^ and act under the 
►Sheriff’s orders, to make presentment of offences (i.e., to report on the state of 
crime within his area), and lastly to serve warrants and summonses and to 
obey the commands of the High Constable and the Justices of the Peace. 

In the time of the Tudors the attractions of the towns increased, there 
was more interference on the part of the Crown, and it became difficult to 
get go<Kl merj lo act as Justices. In the towns and boroughs too where wealth 
w*as accumulating, merchants wrere unw*illing to waste time in performing 
the duties of constable personally, and thus arose the custom of a.ppointing a 
})aid deputy a custom which, however, was not rec^ognised in law. At this 
time from a variety of causes the number of wanderers with no visible means 
of subsistence im-reased to an alarming extent, and in 1 ‘onsequencc crime 
increased. Measures for j)revention were non-existent, and the Crown vainly 
endeavoured to suppress crime by means of grievous penalties. When risings 
took plac^, there was no means of putting them dow*n, until Edward V I passed 
an Act (the precursor of the Riot Act) authorising the ap})ointment in a 
( oiinty of a Lord Lieutenant with power to levy men and lead them against 
the rioters. 

Under the Stuarts all police administration gradually disappeared and 
tlm "'ountry was in a chaotic state. The Civil War ranged the various bands 
<nrl factions, w*hicli had been accustomed to defy the law*, into twu) cam])s 
and the King’s Peace w*as at an end. Cromwell was determined to restore 
order and lie was foreed to use the oidy jiower he had — the Army. He placed 
the whole country under MiliUiiy Police, and each district in charge of a 
Major-General, with a mounted force. These officers were men of high 
character and on the whole performed their part well, but the system w*as 
swept clean away at the Restoration of the Monarchy, and the country 
reverted to a state of chaos. The country was overrun with disbanded 
soldiers and vagrants and as the Courts Leet Juries had not elected constables, 
even the.se officers did not exist— in fact there was no police of any kind. 
Thieves, robbers, highwaymen, infested the land. From time to time tioqp'' 
were sent out to suppress bands, but there w^as no attempt made to orgffTiise 
any system of police. A s|)eeial statute was passed offering graduated 
rew*ards and pardons for the taking of criminals and then follow^ed an 
appalling amount of wickedness : men encouraged crime for the sake of the 
rewards they could get for the arrest of the criminal : and thieves when they 
l ould not make enough by betraying their companions in crime accused 
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innocent* persons. Criminals acquired a certain popularity among the 
poorer public, because they robbed the rich and advertised their reputation 
for good deeds by generosity to the poor. In 1715 an attempt to control 
riots was made by the passing of the Riot Act, which defined a riot and gave 
.the power to single Justices of the Peace to use its provisions. 

. Meanwhile the state of. London was deplorable. Edward I had enacted 
that London should be divided into 24 wards, each supervised by an Alderman 
with six watchmen under him. Westminster was under the administration 
of the Abbey, and Queen Elizabeth continued this system, entrusting the 
administration to the Dean and Chapter, who delegated their powers to a 
High Steward.. The parish was divided into 12 wards, each presided over 
by a burgess appointed by the High Steward. The outbreak of the Plague 
in 1P)()0 was the natural re.sult of the absence of all municipal government, 
and the citizens themselves took up the question and formed voluntary 
societies, one of the principal of which was “ the Society for the Reformation 
of manners in the cities of London and Westminster.” The Magistrates in 
London as in the counties, at this time were a very inferior class of men and 
^ere known as the “ Tiading Justices” : the work was honorarv, but owing 
to fhe crime prevalent it was hard and thankless, and it w'as difficult to find 
Umstworthy men of position to undertake it. Inferior men were appointed 
who were corrupt, and so long as the Magistrates were corrupt the jiolice 
couhl not be improved by legislation. In the midst of this corruption two 
reformers arose — the brothers Fielding — Henry Fielding, the novelist, who at 
the Age of 43 was appointed Magistrate at Bow Street, and later his half 
brother. Sir John Fielding, who succeeded him. These tw’o laid the found- 
ation of our modern police system. They introduced method and honesty 
into the Magistrate’s office, and their constables, wffio were well paid, came to 
be jirofessional detectives known by the name of the ” Bow Street Runners. " 
The§e two men also organized a preventive police force, known as tlu‘ “Bow 
Street Patrol ” — fifteen parties for the county districts, three for the 
town— and this small body of police;, with the assi-stance (»f a mounted patrol 
of eight men patrolling an area within a radius of 20 mile& fiom (.’haring 
Cross, were the first attempt at the prevention of crime by a paid constabulary. 

Peojile were slow' to reali se that it is better to make crime difficult than 
to try to suppress it by iiKlfftiminate sev'erity; and they were slyw’ to realize 
the necessity for [)rotection against mob violence, until the need was brought 
home to tliem by the (Jordon Riots in 17H0. The House of (.Commons a]q)oint- 
ed several committee.^ to consider the.se question.-, but no j>racticnl scheme 
was evolved. The Middlesex Justices Bill, 1792, created five new* public 
ollices on the Bow Street model, with three justices on a '^alarv of £3()ib and 
six constables to each, but the salaries (.lYereO were ii:»t suilicient to attract 
•good men and nothing was done to organize a ferce to sr.jijiress riots. 

The ]iolice development from this time centres round the Metropolis. 
The })opulation of the area round London amounted in 1801 to over a million. 
The, crime, the bulk of which went undetected and unrecorded, was cnqrni- 
oils and on the increase. In the absence of any detective force (exc’cpt 
12 Bow Street Runners), injured parties gladly })aid blackmail for the return 
of a portion of their stolen goods. Between 1800 and 1820 a number of 
serious riots took jilace, and Parliament hurriedly pa.ssed Acts in the hope 
,of thereby repressing the seditious spirit which was abroad. These Acts, 
^^long other things, placed restrictions on the press, forbade the training of 
unauthorised persons in the use of arms, and empowered the justices to 
search for and confiscate weapons. In spite of these measures “ England 
was passing through an epoch of criminality darker than any other in her 
annals.” In this area round London there were at the opening of the 49th 
three separate systems of administration : there was the City of 
LoWlfOn under the Mayor and Aldermen, the City of Westminster under the 
High Steward and Burgesses and the parishes of the counties, w'ith their 
own arrangements for w^atch and ivard. There w’ere also the seven ]>ublic 
offices for the dispensation o*f justice, and independent of those, Bow Street. 
There were five different classes of peace officers independent of Sach gther, 
besides the special watch and ward arrangement in the City and in West- 
minster» There wer^ the parish constables elected by the parish serving 
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gratuitously, the deputy constables paid by their principals, the Bow Street 
officers and patrols, the paid ])oIice constables under the Middlesex Justices 
Act, and lastly, the Water I'olice, organized early in the century by 
Colqiihoun. The unpaid parish constable and his deputy were incom})etent 
as })eace olticers. The police of the city was better than elsewhere : the 
Lord Mayor and AMermen selected the deputies with care, paid them a bet ter 
wage and su])ervised them by means of two t^ity Marshals. Westminster 
was no better than the county parishes. The measure.^ taken against crime 
were almost entirely repre.ssive; there was jiractically no attempt at iireven- 
tion. It was hoped to stamj) out crime by the severity of the I^enal C-ode, 
which contained IfiO different offences punishable with death. The prospec- 
tive criminal knew he had a good chance of not being caught and that even 
if caught, through a corrupt magistracy and a jury ready to evade the 
responsibility of giving a verdict which might lead to an outrageous punish- 
ment, he had still a good chance of escape. In the history of England 
strong repressive measures have never led to a decrease in the number of 
criminals. To make matters w'orse the system of “ blood money ” created 
a class whose business it w^as to foster crime. And beyond these rejiressive 
measures there was nothing excejit an unpaid incomjietent }>arochial jxilice 
assisted (sometimes thwarted) by a small stipendiary force in London. The 
police were powerless to afford protection against crime and the law wuis 
unable to prevent it. 

But the iieriod of reform w'as at hand. Bentham in 1775 had published 
his {lamphlet on the “ Rationale of Punishments and Rewards,” (’okpiffoiin 
in 1796 had published his hook ” On the Police of the Metnqiolis,” and 
John Howard had commenced his great work of Pri.son Reform. Cohpihoiin 
saw that a clean sw'eej) of old methods wms necessary and the substitution of 
an adequately paid f)olice force f)roperly su]>ervised. The criminals 
possessed organization superior to the police and tlie situation could be met 
only by improving the organization ojqmsed to crime. It took the public 
long to digest these views. Parliament appointed more committees, in 1812 
1816, 1818, 1822 and in 1828. Prison abuses w’ere reformed; public flogging, 
the pillory, benefit of clergy, death penalty for forgery, w’ere one after another 
abolished; a general licensing Act placing the il^it of licenses in the hands 
of the Justices of the Peace w^as })assed, and at last in 1829 Peel passed 
through Parliament the “ Act for hn proving the police in. <ind near the 
Metro polish 

The principal provisions of this Act wmre the appointment of tw'o 
Justices (afterwards (tailed Commissioners) to conduct the work of a CVntral 
Police Office (Scotland Yard), and to administer a force of jiaid crmstabulary . 
The finances were jdaced under a third officer, called the Receiver, and the 
rate w^as fi.xed at a sum not exceeding eight j»ence in the pound. The 
Metropolitan Police district was divided according to counties. The Bow 
Street Patrols w^ere placed under the new office. Colonel Rowan and Sir 
J^..aiard Mayne were the first Justices or Comm i.ssi oners. The task before 
them was hard; they had to raise the discredited office of constable to one of 
dignity and prestige, carefully to recruit a large force, to educate it in its 
new duties and drill it as an organized body. London (excluding the city 
area) was divided into 17 divisions, each with a Sujierintendent in charge. 
The division was divided into eight section^ arul each section into eight beatf.. 
The constabulary was organized in coiiifianie/; one company with a Superin- 
tendent and four Inspectors was allotted to each division. The Inspector 
had under him four sergeants each in charge of a patrifl of nine men ; eight 
meT,t for beat duty, and one to help to form a reserve at the headquarters of 
the division. The pay of the constable was fixed at a reasonable figure— 
sergeant.s received 20 per cent, more, Inspector.s twice the constables’ 
and Superintendents four times. The Commissioners drew up Rules and 
Regulations which form the basis of the ]n'esent-day codes. Every con- 
stable reported to his sergeant the information acquired by him during the 
previous 2A hours, and thus through the Inspectors < and divisional officers 
the Commissioners were daily kept in touch with everything that happened in 
the Metropolis. Information was rapidly circulated and a “Police 
Gazette “ was instituted. Prevention of crime was iriculcated as fhe great. 
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duty of the police — this duty was placed higher than the duty of detecting 
and securing the punishment of the offender — and officers and men alikq were 
told that absence of crime would be looked upon as the best test of their 
efficiency. Another duty impressed on the force was the necessity for 
perfect control of temper in all circumstances. It was no easy ‘matter to 
recruit a force with the necessary qualifications of honesty, intelligence, and 
good physique. In the first eight years, out of a total force of 3,000, there 
were 5,000 dismissals and 6,000 resignations, but the Commissioners per.se 
verecffand success crowned their efforts. 

The new police were not popular at first and there were many ready to 
find fault. The public had two safeguards against the improper use of sucli 
a force : in the first place the force was under the orders of the Secretary of 
State and in the second place it was open to criticism bv the press, and the 
force was freely criticised. The Commissioners regarded every complaint 
as made in good faith and carefully investigated each, with the result that 
the weak members were removed and public confidence gained. The first 
collision with the public took place at the Coldfield riots in 1S34. Many 
charges of wanton brutality and unconstitutional action were brought 
against the force, but the inquiry held immediately after by a committee 
appointed by the House of Commons completely vindicated the police. 
Public confidence in the system was established, and within the following 
eight years no less thjin 200 boroughs throughout the country applied to the 
Commissioners to assi.st them to organize similar forces. Gradually all the 
pea(^e organization of the area round London, including the River Police, 
were brought under the Commissioners, with the exception of the City of 
London Tk)lice, which to this day remains independent under a Commissioner 
apf>ointed (with the approval of the Secretary of State) by the Mayor and 
Aldermen. The City of London maintained its independence because the 
Ma>'t)r and Aldermen at once took up the reorganization of their w’atch on 
the metropolitan model and the efficiency of the City of London Force, and the 
fact thfit the citizens j)ay the whole cost w'ithout assistance from the Treasury 
have rendered it unnecessary and inexpedient for the Government to inter* 
fere. 

The re.sult of the reformation of the police in the metropolitan area was 
the migration of criminals to the larger boroughs in the counties. The 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 reconstituted the administration of the 
boroughs under a body knowui as “ the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses ” 
and the administration of the fiolice w'as placed in the hands of a committee 
consisting of the Mayor and Councillors, knowm as the Watch Committee. 
Provision was also made for the a}>pointment of Stipendiary Magistrates and 
the Justices of the Peace were enqiow'ered to swear in “ Special Constables.” 
The reform of the police on the metropolitan model followed, wuth the result 
that criminals were forced to abandon the larger boroughs and take to the 
counties. 

■ A Royal Commission was appointed in 1839 to consider the questio^^f 
police reform in tlie counties, and the Report of this body is the most thorough 
and efficient document of its kind which has ever been presented to Parliament. 

It deals wdth the question of petty thieving, of footpads, railway and canal 
thefts, WTecking, lawlessness in the manufacturing districts, the expense to the 
individual of a prosecution leading to reluctance to prosecute; the failure of 
the public to assist the police, due partly to the expense involved, partly to 
want of confidence in the police ; the need for a public prosecutor. The Com- 
missioners recommended the immediate establishment of a paid rural 
constabulary throughout England and Wales with an organization similar 
to that of the Metropolitan Police. 

j t was impossible to bring about such a revolution throughout the country 
at one and the same time and Parliament vvere content to pass ” The Rural 
Police Act ” of 1840 (known as the “ Permissive Act ”) empowering the 
•lustices in Quarter Sessions ^io raise and equip a paid force for the protection 
of the county. The resqlt was as anticipated ; the criminals migrated to those 
counties which did not take advantage of the “ Permissive Act."* In .1856 
the last refuge of the cHminal was closed by the passing of the " Second Rural 
.Police Act” — “ ^'reikder more effectual the police in counties and boroughs 
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in England and Wales.” This Act rendered it obligatory on aH'counti^^ 
and boroughs to appoint a force of paid police, and boroughs of less than 5,OO0 
inhabitants were obliged to amalgamate their force with the county force. 
The Act provided for the appointment of Inspectors of Constabulary to report 
to the Secretary of State on the condition of crime and the police in the. 
countit‘s; and finally the Treasury was authorised to pay one-fourth (after- 
wards in l^l74 increased to one-half) of the cost of all forces found to be efficient. 
Thus Fielding’s experiment with an adetjiiately paid force begun 100 years 
before resulted in the siicce-^sfnl policing of the vvliole country, t 

Since the organization of the police on the modern system, one of the most 
importmit diitie-* tJiev have i)ad to study has been the management of large 
bodies of the publjc. Their elfieiefmv in this has been accjuired after hard 
experience. JVo Jiave been found necessary to control an excited 

crowd — a local force which knows the peoj)le if jJossible by name, and perfect 
command of temper, so that the police are never the first to give offence. 
There must also be intelligent direction on the part of the officers and mutual 
co-operation on tlie part of the men. The strength of the })olice ought to be, 
not that there is a military force behind, but that there is the force of the good 
will of the large majority of the public. Every lawful act of a policeman done 
in the execution of his duty ought to have the approval of every law-abiding 
citizen. This moans that the police ought to have the respect and sympathy 
of the public, and to obtain this they must be a popular force. Without 
popularity the juilice force cannot be efficient : crimes are seldom committed 
in the ])resence of a police officer and therefore the officer must rely on informa- 
tion which he obtains from members of tlje public. If the })ublic are hostile, 
it is not possible for the ])olice to obtain from them evidence they do not wish 
to give, and inducements to tell the truth are of little avail if tlierc is terrorism 
on the other side. There are many ways in which an unpopular force can 
be thwarted in the discharge of their daily duties: a man cannot do himself 
justice if every net is (|iiestioiied and overy15bstacle sot in hi.s wayv to discourage 
and annoy. Unpoiuilarity too has a great effect on recruitment : if the force 
has a bail name with the public, it is difficult to obtain the riglit class of recruit, 
either in the lower or higher offices. To obtain the proper recruit, there 
ought to be keen competition to fill vacancies. 

It is possible to repress disturbances by an overwhelming force, but if the 
force is to be of reasonable dimensions, the public must recognize the police as 
their friends and protectors. 

Popularity is largely a question of personnel. The London force has 
gained its present {losition entirely by the merits of individual officers and 
men. To ensure that 'the members of the police force have every ojiportunity 
to make themselves popular, care ha.s been taken in London not to throw upon 
their shoulders duties which have no direct connection with the prevention of 
crimes. There is nothing which makes for unpopularity so much as incessant 
interference, and consequently duties not directly connected with the keeping 
of the peace, such as inspection of weights and measures, excise duties, duties 
ynder the Food and Drugs Acts, etc., are entrusted to special officers 
appointed under the different Acts. Such extra duties diminish the 
capacity of the officer for his ordinary duties and tend to bring him unneces- 
sarily into collision with tlie public. 

During the last half century much has been done for the prevention of., 
crime and the reclaiming of the criminal. In 1847 the Juvenile Offenders 4ct * 
was passed and was follcrwed in 1854 by the Reformatory Schools Act, and in 
1857 by the Certified Industrial School Act. In 1865 the Prisons Act 
provided for the segregation of different classes of criminals. In 1887 the case 
of «those led into crime by accident rather than from criminal tendencies was 
dealt with in the Probation of First Offenders Act. In 1871 provision yta,? 
made for the supervision of habitual criminals by the Prevention of Onines 
Act, which provides for the grant of tickets of leave. Great strides have also 
been made in the classification and registration of criminals under Bertillon 
sptem, and in the identification under Galton''s finger print system. The 
Convict S<apervision office was established in 1880 to'Vieal with these matters. 
In 1879 also the mucli-needed public prosecutor was- appointed to direct 
prosecution, where, through lack of fund.s, local s^mip^thy with thq, crirpinal 
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or an attempt to compound a felony, there was a danger of a miscarriage of 
justice. 

The people of England have always had a horror of espionage and have 
viewed with critical eyes any system which employs spies. Thi^; feeling 
prevented the development of the Eow Street Runners into a Detective Depart- 
ment, and with the abolition of these men the police were without any detective 
department whatever. The price paid for this feeling of liberty on the part 
of the peo])le was the dangerous latitude conceded to criminals. In 1^42 Sir 
James Graham brought together those offlc^er.s 'of the uniformed force who had 
shown s])ecial talent for unravelling crime — a small body of 18 experts whose 
duty it was to deal wdth cases the area of which w^as extended and wdiich were 
of a specially difficult nature. This small body proved useful also in dealing 
with references from other countries and so developed something of an interna- 
tional character. In 1878 this small force was entirely reorganized by Sir 
Howard Vincent aijd the Convict Supervision Department was amalgamated. 
The responsibilities of a detective are very great : the nature of his w^ork is 
such that it is.difficult to supervise him without interfering with his efficiency, 
and the only thing which saves the C'riininal Investigation Department from 
becoming a burden on society is the honesty of the individual agents. The 
City of London Police has a special Detective Department which specializes 
in commercial frauds. 

From 18J19 to 18 h 8 the admiTiistrotion of the County Police Force was 
entrusted to the Justices in Quarter Sessions, The Local Government Act of 
188H, which established County Councils, transferred the police administra- 
tion to a “ Standing Joint Committee." half of whom were Councillors and 
half Justices, and at the .same time tlie police arliniiiistration of all boroughs 
with Ic.ss tlh'ui 10,00U inhabitants, was transferred to the Standing Joint 
Committee : borouglhs of over 10,000 were given the opportunity of contracting* 
w’ith the Standing Committee for the policing of the borough. There are at 
present in England and Wales 124 towns wdiicli have their owm police force. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Police Administration in India in Early Times. 

• We have very little knowledge of police administration in early Hindu 
lime;. In the ( ode of Mann we have a glimji.se of what the author of the 
code considered ought to he the state of society; but we have no account of 
what the state of affairs actually was. 1 have taken the following account 
of the code from Elphinstone’s History of India * : — 

The (iovenmieiit of the so<-iety deserilKHl l)y M;nm was vested in an ahsolnle 
monarch, lie was subject, indeed, to no lej>al control by liunian' authority; and, 
although he is tlircatcncd with punildiinent in one place, amrsiioken of as subject to fine 
111 another, y» 1 no nie.ans arc jirovidcd for enforcing- those ]H'nalties, and indtJnu- the 
councils nor the military chiefs ajipear to have pjjsscssed any const it u1 ional i)(>wcr but 
what th(>y derived ficuii his will, lie must, h(»\\<*\ «*r, have been subject to the laws 
promuI;^atcd in the name of divinity; ami the influence of the Hrahmins. both with 
liini and with hi|s jieopb*, \W)uId afford a stroiijr support to the injunctions of the code. 

'file object of the institution of a kin/k' is declared to ]>e, to restrain violence and to 
punish evil doers. 

IbinishiiMMit wakes when guards are aslec'p.” 

“11 a killer were not to punish the jjuilty, the stronger would roast the weaker like 
fish on a siiit.” 

“ nwnership would nuiiain with none; the lowest would overset the hi^^hest.” 

^ I itenial administration is lo be conducted Ijy a chain of <'ivil cdliccrs. cj)nsistinp- of 
lords of sin{>le tnw’iisliips or villafres. lords of Urtowns, lords of 100, and lords of 1,000 
tcnvn's. 1'hcsc are all to be appointed by the kinj;, and each is to rejioil all offences and 
ilisturhanees to his immediate superiors, 

, 'I'hesc olliccrs an> all to be under the inspection of superintendents o| bieb rank and 
^reat autbority. 'J'bere is to l)e one in every larjre town or idly; and on them it dejiends 
to ch(>ek the abuses to witicli the officers of districts (it is said) arc naturally prone. 

• Tile country is also to be partitioned into military dn isions, in each of wliicli is to 
he a body f»f troops, commanded by an apjiroved officer, w host* fmritorial limits did 
not necessarily correspond with those of any of the <*ivil majfistvates. Justice is to 
he administered h,\ the kirif? in iier.son, a.ssi.sted hy lirahmiiis and other coun^ellors; or 
that tum tion may lie deputml to one Brahmin, aided hy three a.s.sessors of the same class, 
'fherc is no cxcejilion made lor the conduct, of criminal trials; hut it may be ^>ritliei‘ed 
from the general tone of the laws that tlie kiiij^ is e\pe<-tcd to take a more aidive share 
in this departnuMit than in the invt*.stij>-atn)n ot civil cans<‘s. • 

h'roni the silence of the code re'rui'dinfr local ailniinistration, it. may perhaps be 
infcrnMl tiiat the kin^^’s rciiresenfaf ive fills bis ])lac(‘ in the courts of ju.stice, at towns 
rennde from the royal residence. 

A kiiiH* is reckoned anionj? the worst of criminals who reccncs ln-« revcniK' from liis 
subjects without aff'ordiii}? them due protection in return. ^ 

1'hc criminal law is very rude. It is not. howe\er, .sanguinary , unless when 
influenced hy sujierst it ion or by tlie pr<*judice of ca.ste; aiul if juniislimcnts are, in some 
cases, trpo severe, in otlicrs lhc,\ are tai loo leiiitmt. .Mutilation ((‘liiidlv ot the hand) is 
among' the juinisluncnts, as in all Asiatic i-odes. Jlurning' alive is one of the inflictions on 
offcnd«-rs ag-ainst the sacerdotal order; but it i.s an honourable ilistim-tion from ancient 
codes, that torture, is never employed either against witnesses or ciiminals. But the 
laMiess, confusion, and barbarism wliicb pervade this branch of the law seem to it 

was drawn from tiic pra<-tice of veiy early times. It i.s by no means inipr(»b:i bic thatT^i^ 
bloody laws in favour of rclig-ion and of the luie.sthood, though inserted in the code by tlie"^ 
Braliinin author as the ideal perfection of u Hindu criminal law. may never have been 
acted on by any Ksbatriyii king. 

Theft is ])unislic(l. if small, with fine; if of greater amount, willi cutting off the 
liand; hut if the thi<*l' la* taken with the stolen g-oods upon him. it is cajiital. ilccciver.s 
4 d stolen goods, and ])(*rsons who harbour thieves, arc liable to the same jmnisbmeiit as 
the thief. It is remarkable that, in i-ase of small theft, the fine of a Brahmin offender 
is at least eight times as great as that of a Sudra, and the scale varii's in a similar 
manner and proportion between all the classes. A king committing an offcn<*c is to 
j):iy a thousand times as great a fine as would he exacted from an ordinary ^^erson. 
lloiibery seems to incur amputation of the limb principally employed. If accompanierl 
• with violence it is ca])ital; and nil who .shelter robbers, or supply them with food oj 
iin^emeiits, are to he punished wifli death. 

False evidence is to he punished with banishment aceompanied hy fi»«*. except 
in case of a Brahmin, when it is baTii-sliineni alone. Banishment is likewise the 
sentence jironouuccd u]ion nieni w^ho do not assist in repelling an attempt to plunder 
a town, to break down av embankment, or to commit robbery on the hig^nvay. Public 
guards, not resisting or apprehending thieve.s, are to he puni.shed like the •thieves, 
fiamoster.s and keepers"of gaming-houses are liable to corporal punishment. 

■ ^ ! I - ^ — 

liiktory of India hy the Ilon’ble Mount^tuart Blphonc,inBt IJaok 1, pages 21, 2 i and 23. 
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Abusive language is still more distinguished for the inequality of punishments 
among the castes, but even in this branch of the law are traces pf a civilized spirit. 
Men reproaching their neigh boivrs with lameness, blindness, or any other natural 
infirmity, are liable tc a small fine, even if they speak the truth. Assaults, if among 
equals, are jiunished by a fine of KM) paiias for blood drawn, a large sum for u wound, 
and banishment for breaking a bone. The prodigious inequality into which the penalty 
runs between men of difiercnt classes has already been noticed. 

Person.s defiling the highway are subject to a small fine, besides being obliged to 
remove the nuisance. 

The rules of police are harsh and arbitrary, llesides maintaining patrols and fixed 
guard.s, oi)en and secret, the king is to have many spies, who are to mix with the thieves 
and lead them into situations where they may be entrai)ped. When fair means fail, 
the prinee is to seize them aiid put them to death, with their relations. 

(Tumesters, public dancers, uml .singer.s. revilers of scripture, open heretics, men 
who perform not the duties of their several classes, and sellers of spirituous liijuors, are 
to be instantly lianished from the toun. 

The Edicts of Asoka* give us an interesting glimpse of Hindu polity 
about 250 B.C. 

Asoka appointed special officers,, who.se title (dharnuimahamantra) may be 
rendered as “ Censors of the Law of Piety,’’ to supervi.‘^e the executiov of lus precepts. 
These officers were instructed to devote them.selves to the estahli.shment and furtherance 
of piety, not otdy among the king'.s faithful lieges, hut among the semi-independent 
border tribes. They were in general terms directed to use their best endeavours to .se<*ure 
the weltare and happiness of all classes of the population and were specially ordered to 
watch over the intere.sts of the poor and aged, to prevent the infliction of wrongful impri- 
sonment or corporal punishment and to grant remissions of sentence in eases where the 
criminal was advanced in yeur.s, hurileiietl with a large familj’, or overwhelmed by .sudden 
calamity. The censors were further enjoined to .superintend, both at the cajdtal and 
in the provincial towns, the female establishment of the king's brotlier.s and sisters, 
anil ol all other niemhers of the royal family: and also to exercise a genersd control over 
all person.9 devoted to pious works and alm.sgiving. 

All the.se special officers were supplementary to the regular inagislracy. The 
extreme vagueness in the definition of the dutie.s entru.sted to tliem must have caused a 
considerable amount (»f friction between them and the ordinary officials. 

In a passage of the “ True Conquest Kdi<*t,” Asoka detdares his unwillingness 
to proceed to extremities against the wild jungle-folk who at many points dwelt on the 
borders of his settled provinces. Such folk abounded on the borders of Kalinga, as 
they do to this day. and a very interesting edict, dating from the fourteenth year, 
specially addressed to the governor and magistrute.s of that province, and published in 
it only, gives particular instructions concerning the principles on which t}i(‘ wild tribes 
should be trealftl. 'I’lie king reiterates bis declaration that all men even wild jungle- 
tribes are liis cliildven, and insists that liis (*liieers must give effect to l)is views. Tliey 
are instrueted that it i.s His Maje.sty's will and iinimilable r(*solve that every effort 
inu.st be made fo inspire tile border tribes wifb confidence, and to persuade thmii that 
the king (fesires fhem to receive at his hand.'- liajipincss and not sorrow. If they will 
but trust in the royal .sincerity, they may relieve their minds ot all di.s(juietnde and 
abide in peace. The official.s are further enjoined to pi'r.suade the tribes that tin* best 
way to secure tire .sovereign's goodwill, and to assure their own welfare both in this 
world and in the next, is to faithfully praeli.se the Law of Piety which lus orders 
commend to them. 

Asoka attached the greatest importance to the utmost po.ssilile promptitude in the 
administration of justice, and to the readiness of the .so\creign to hear complaints at all 
tinjp* and at all place.s. II is views would still meet with general approval from tlie 
r.Vtives of India, who prize very highly readiness of access to their ruler.s, and set no 
value whatever upon regularity of procedure. Asoka announced to his people that he 
was ready at any place, and at any hour of the day or nigltt, to receive and redre.ss com 
plaint.s. >io mole jiopular annoum-mnent could he made by an Indian sovereign, 
although to the Western mind it seems unpractical and unbusines.slike. 

The next glimpse is nearly a thousand years later. In the time of the 
Emperor Harsha (700 A.D.) violent crime was rare, but the roads and river 
routes were evidently le.ss safe than in Fa-hien's time, as Hiueii Tsang was 
stopped and robbed by brigands more than once. Imprisonment was now 
the ordinary penalty, and it was of the cruel Tibetan type; the prisoners, 
we are told, “ are simply left to live or die, and are not counted among men ! 
The other punishments were more sanguinary than in the Gupta perip^'T^ 
mutilation of the nose, ears, hands, or feet being inflicted as the penalty of 
serious offences, and even for failure in filial piety ; butr tdiis penalty was 
sometimes commuted for banishment. Minor offences were visited with 
fines. Ordeals by w'ater, fire, weighment or poison were much esteemed as 
efficient instruments for ascertainment of truth; and are described with 
approval by the Chinese pilgrim.” f 

Hulert of India; A<oka, by V. A Smith, pages 23>24 
t Early liiH'iry of Imita, )>y V. A. Smith, page 287, 
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CHAPTEH II. 

Palice Administration in Muhammadan Times. 

“We have little knowledge of the internal affairs of the Muhammadan 
Empire in India until the time of Akbar. The Ain-i-Akhari gives the 
following account of the duties of the Fouzdar, the Emperor’s chief representa- 
tive in the provinces, of the Mir A'dl and the Kazi, his judicial representatives, 
and of the Kotwal, th« chief jwlice officer of the larger towns : — 


Thb Fouzijah. 

In the Rame way that His Majesty, for the prosperity of the empire, has appointed 
a Commander of tlie forces for each province, «o by Ids rectitude of judgment and wise 
statesmanship he apportions several pargannahs to the care of one of liis trusty, just and 
disinterested servants, appreciative of what is equitfihle, and faithful to his engagements; 
and him they style by* the above name. As a subordinate and assistant he holds the first 
place. Should a cultivator or a collector of the crown lands or an assignee of Government 
estates prove rebellious, ho should induce him to submit by fair words, and if this fail, 
he shall take the written evidence of the principal officers and proceed to (‘hastise him. 
He should pitch his camp in the neighbourhood of the body of rebels and at every 
opportunity inflict loss upon their persons and property', hut not risk at once a general 
engagement. If the affair can he concluded wdth the infantry he should not employ 
cavalry. He should not be rash in attacking a fort but encamp beyond bowshot and the 
reach of its guns and musketry, and obstruct the roads of communic-ation. He should be 
vigilant against night attacks and devise a place of retreat, and he constant in patrolliuj;?. 
When he has captured the rebel camp, he must observe equity in the division of the spoil 
and reserve a fifth for the royal exchequer. If a balance of revenue be due from the 
villuge, this should be first taken into account. He should constantly inspect the horses 
and accoutrements of the troops. If a trooper he without a horse, his comrades should be 
assessed to provide for him, and if a borse be killed in action, it should be made good at 
the expense of the State. He must duly furnish a roll of the troops present and absent, 
to the royal court and ever bear in mind the duty of carrying out its sacred ordinances. 


TiIK MiE a *1)0 AND THE KaZI. 

Although the supreme authoritv and the redress of grievances rests with sovereign 
raonarchs, ,yet the capacity of a single person is inadequate to the superintendence of the 
entire administration. It is therefore necessary that he should appoint .one of his 
discreet and unbiassed servants as his judiciary delegate. This person must not be 
content with witnesses and oaths, but hold diligent investigation of the first importance, 
for the inquirer is uninformed and the two litigants are cognisant of the facts. Without 
full inquiry, and just insight, it is difficult to acquire requisite certitude. From the 
excessive depravity of liuraan nature and its covetousness, no dependence can be placed 
on a witness or his oath. By impartiality and know'ledge of character, he should 
distinguish the oppressed from the oppressor and boldly and equitably take action 
conclusions. He must begin with a thorough interrogation and learn the circumstance 
of the case: and should keep in view wdiat is fitting in each particular and take the 
question in detail, and in this manner set down separately the evidence of each w'itness. 
When he has accomplished his task with intelligence, deliberation and perspicacity, be 
should, for a time, turn to other business and keep his counsel from others. He .should 
«then take up the case and reinvestigate and inquire into it anew, and with discrimination 
and singleness of view search it to its core. Tf capiKuty and vigour are not to be found 
united, he should appoint two persons, one to investigate, whom they call a Kazi; the 
"Other, the ,Mir A’dl, to carry out his finding. 


The Kotwal. 

Tlu' appropriate person for "this office should be vigorous, experienced, active, 
deliberate, patient, astute and humane. Tbrotigh his watchfulness and night patrolling 
file citizens should enjoy the repose of security, and the evil-disposOd lie in the slough o» 
non-existence. He should keep a register of houses, and frequented road#, and engag" 
ihe citizens in a pledge of reciprocal assistance, and bind them to a common participa- 
tion of weal and woe. ‘He should form a quarter by the union of a certain number ef 
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habitations, and name one of his intelligent subordinates for its superintendence and 
receive- a daily report under bis seal of those who enter or leave it, and of whatever events 
therein occur. And be should appoint as a spy one among the obscure residents with 
whom the other should have no acquaintance, and keeping their reports in writing, 
employ a heedful scrutiny. He should establish a separate serai and cause unknown 
arrivals to alight theiein, and by the aid of diverse detectives take account of them. 
He should minutely observe the income and expenditure of the various classes of men, 
and by a refined address make his vigilance reflect honour on his administration. Of 
every guild of artificers, he should name one as guild-master, and another as broker, by 
whose intelligence the business of purchase and sale should be conducted. From these 
also he should require fi^quent reports. He should see to the open thoroughfare of the 
streets and erect barriers at the entrances and secure freedom from defilement. When 
night is a little advanced, he should prohibit people from entering or leaving the city. 
He should set the idle to some handicraft. He should remove former grievances and 
forbid anyone from forcibly entering the house of unotlier. He should discover thieves 
and the goods they have stolen or be responsible for the loss. He should so direct that 
no one shall demand a tax or cess save on aims, elephants, horses, cattle, camels, sheep, 
goats and merchandise. In eveiy Subnh a slight impost shall be levied at an appointed 
place. Old coins should be given in to be melted down or consigned to the treasury as 
bullion. He should suffer no alteration of value in the gold and silver coin of the realm, 
and its diminution by wear in circulation, he shall recover to the amount of the deficiency. 
He should use his discretion in the reduction of prices and not allow purchases to be 
made outside the city. The rice shall not take beyond what is necessary for their 
consumption. He shall examine the weights and make the ser not more or less than 
thirty dams. In the gaz hereinafter to be mentioned, he should permit neither decrease 
or increase and restrain the people from the making, the dispensing, the buying or sell- 
ing of wine, but refrain from invading the privacy of domestic life. Of the property 
of a deceased or missing person who may have no neir, he shall take an inventory and 
keep it in his care. He should reserve .separate ferries and wells for men and women. 
He should appoint persons of respectable character to supply the public watercourses, 
and prohibit women from riding on horseback. He should direct that no ox or buffalo 
or horse or camel be slaughtered, and forbid the re.striction of personal liberty and the 
selling of ^aves. He should not suffer a woman to be burnt against her inclinatfon, 
nor a criminal deserving of death to be impaled, nor anyone to be circumcised under 
the age of twelve. Above this limit of age the permission may be accorded. Relifi,ious 
enthusiasts, calendars and dishonest tradesmen he should expel or deter from their course 
of conduct, but he should be careful in this matter not to molest a God-fearing recluse, 
or persecute bare-footed wandering anchorites. He should allot separate quarters to 
butchers, hunters of animals, wa.sliers of the dead and sweepers, and restrain men from 
associating with such stony-hearted gloomy-dispositioned creatures. He shall amputate 
the band of any who is the pot-companion of an executioner and the finger of such as 
converse with ‘uis family. He should locate the cemetery outside of, and to the west 
of the city. He should prohibit bis adherents from wearing sombre garments in mourn- 
ing and induce them to wear red. From the first till the 19tb of the month of Farwardin. 
during the whole of the month of Aban, the daj's of the sun’s passage from one sign of 
the zodiac to another, namely, the first of ever}- solar month, the 10th of the same, the 
Ilahi festivals, the days of the eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the first day of the 
week, he shall prohibit men from slaughtering animals, but hold it lawful as a necessity 
for feeding animals used in hunting and for the sick. He shall remove the place of 
execution to without the city, and see that the Ilahi festival is observed. He shall have _ 
lamps lit on the night of the iJfauroz (New Tear’s Day) and on the night of the 19th of 
Farwardin. On the eve of a festival, as well as on the festival itself, he shall cause a 
kettle-drum to he sounded at each watch. In the Persian and Hindu almanacs he shall 
cav'.tfthe Ilahi era to he adopted and the beginning of the month according to tlie Hindu 
AJmenclature he shall place Shuklapacheh. 

In Elphinstone’s History of Ivdia* the following account is given of the 
internal state of the Muhammadan Empire in India : — 

The jurisdiction of the king’s oflBcers was not so weH defined. We may presume 
that their interference in civil cases would be rightly exercised in causes between servants, 
of the Government, and where there were parties oi such power as to be b^ond the reach 
of the cazi; they might reasonably be expected also to su^ly the defects of the 
Mahometan law in the case of Hindus; and the revenue omcers would be natural 
umpires in many disputes about land*. In criminal cases, rebels, conspirators, and 
highway robbers, as well as persons emblezzling public money, or otherwise offending 
directly against the State, fell under the lawful jurisdiction of the same functionaries. 

In general, however, the governors and their officers wercL not scrupulous in confining,., 
themselves to those classes of trials. They received all complaints that were made t,o 
them, giving summary decisions in many cases, and referring those that turned on points 
of Mahometan law to the cazi, to whom also all cases that did not excite interest or 
promise profit would be left. The power of the cazis varied in different reigns. At some 
times we see the office, even in provincial courts, filled by men pf celebrity, and at those 


PftgeB 532, 53.3, 471 and 473. 
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times, we must conclude, their authority was respected, as appeared likewise from the 
occasional resistance of the cazis to the governors; at others it probably sank nearly to 
its present level, when the duty is reduced to performing marriages, registering and 
authenticating deeds, and similar unimportant iunctions. 

« « r « • « 

Under him (the governor; • were the revenue functionaries and also the military 
commanders of districts (fouzdars), whose authority extended over the local soldiery or 
militia and ov'er all military establishments and lands assigned to military purposes as 
well as over the regular troops within their jurisdiction; and whose duty it was to 
suppress all disorders that required force within the same limits. 

»*«»**« 

Justice was administered by a couit composeil of an offi«*er named mir-i-adl (lord 
justice) and a cazi. The latter conducted the trial and stated the law; the otlier passed 
judgment and seems to have been the superioi autboiity ; the distinction probably arising 
from the modification introduced by the w'lll of the prince and the customs of the country 
into the strict Mahometan law, of which the cazi was the organ. 

The police of considerable towns w'as under an officer called the cotwal; in smaller 
places it was under the revenue officer; and in villages, of course, under the internal 
authorities. 


[The iustructionsj to the cotw’al keep up the prying and meddling character of the 
l‘olice under a despotism; in the midst ot some \erv sensible directions, there is an older 
that any one wdio drinks out of the cup of the common executioner shall lose his hand; 
i law worthy of Menu, and the more surprising as the spirit ot all the rules fur adiuiuister- 
iiip* justice is liberal and hiiniaue. A leltei ot instructions to the goveruoi of (iuzerat, 
preserved in a separate liistoiy of that piovince, lestricts his punishments to putting in 
irons, w’hipping, and death; enjoining him to lie sparing in capital punishments, and, 
unless in cases of dangerous sedition, to inflict none until he has sent the jnoc'eedings to 
court and received tlie Emperor’s confiimation. Capital punishment is not to be 
.iccompanied with mutilation or other cruelty. 

•The anarchy which reisned during the decline of the Moghul 
Empire seems to have destroyed any system of police which ever existed. 
Where zainindars were strong enough they maintained bands of retainers, 
blit these were more often employed in collectmff the zamindari revenue for 
their masters than in maintaining the peace of the estate; and in protecting 
the life and prof>erty of the zamindars rather than in protecting the life and 
pro})erty of the people. Much interesting information coulc?be collected 
concerning the state of the country from the diaries of the various travellers 
and the records we possess of tlie early inerchantb. 

In the country there was nothing of the nature of the “ King’s Peace.” 
In the towns where there was a King s oflicer or Fonzdar and at the seat of 
tlie Provincial (lo\ernmeiit at Dacca and later at Murshidahad, tlie main- 
tenance of the peace and the protection <if life and property were secured by 
the Kolwal, wliose administration of the police, though harsh, apt»ears to 
have been efficient so far as peace and order within the towns were concerned. 




CHAPTER III. 


Police Administration, 1690 to 1772. 

A short account of the rise to political power of the small T’ornpariy of 
British merchants in Bengal and the state of the country at the tune is 
necessaiy to an understanding of the development of police administration. 

In 1690 (two years before his death) Charnock ordered a warehouse to 
be built on the banks of the Hooghly on a spot within the boundaries of the 
present city of Calcutta and not far from the site of his tomb. In 1698 tli“ 
merchants purchased for Rs. 1,195 the talukdari rights in the lands round the 
warehouse, comprising the villages of Calcutta, Sutanati and Gobindpur. 
The chief merchant in the name of the Company stood in the place of the 
zamindar, and the other Europeans, whose number was \ery small and wIhj 
lived within the compound of the warehouse, were in the position of the 
members of the zamindar’s family. The chief merchant had the usual 
responsibilities and powers exercised by zamindars at that time in Bengal 
in matters of police and criminal justice, that is to say, he was responsible 
for the public peace within the taluk and had practically unlimited powers of 
criminal jurisdiction over the people. The fact that people flocked to these 
villages to trade, and subsequently to settle there, seems to show that these 
powers were wisely administered. 

The servants of the Company did not confine themselves to the interests 
of their masters . they engaged m trade on their own account and disput(‘s 
necessarily ai’ose not only amongst themselves but also between them and the 
Jndijin traders A desire arose for a regularly constituted court of law’ 
empowered to settle such disputes. Accordingly about 1 726 a Mayor’s Court, 
consisting of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, was established. This body 
held ('ourts of Quarter Sessions for the trial of criminal cases in which 
European^ were concerned. But it must be remembered that the settlers 
w’ere really the subjects of the Muhammadan Viceroy, then living at 
Dacca, and that this administration of justice between Europeans was 
permitted to continue by the Viceroy only because he thought it would not be 
politic to interfere wdth it. The chief merchant as zamindar continued to 
administiT justice over the Indian population after the manner of the Indian 
zamindars. He held a Court of Cutcherry and sentenced offenders as he 
pleased and carried out at once the punishments he awarded. The police of 
the towm of Calcutta were organised on the Muhammadan model under a 
JCotwal. In 1750 the Company of Europeans numbered about 200 or 300, 
living either within the w^a rehouse compound or in houses built on the land 
immediately adjoining, of which there were about 75. The total area of the 
settlement was about 1 00 acres. In the three villages contiguous to the faej^^ry 
there were about 50,000 separate huts or houses. 

The following extracts from IJolwell’s letter of the 28th February 1757 
throw some light on the police administration outside Calcutta at this time. 
The people of the Nawab were taking Holwell in a boat to Murshidabad as 
a prisoner: on the way a local zamindar refused assistance to the party* — 

•’ Our Jiimudar {Holwell writes] ordered liis people to arms, and the resolution was to 
take the zemindar and earry him bound a prisoner to Murshidabad. Aocovding-ly tliey 
landed with their firearms, swords, targets; when it occurred to one mischievous 
mortal amongst them, that the taking me with them, would be a pi oof of then com- 
mission and the high offence the zemindar had committed. 


When we came near the cutcherry of tlie district the zemindar with his pykes was 
drawn up ready to receive us; but as soon as they presented me to him as a pnsorei of 
State, estimated and valued to tltcni at four lakhs of rupees, he confessed himself sensi- 
ble of his mistake, and made no further show of resistance. The »Tamada»seized^ him 
and gave orders to have him bound and sent to the boat; but on his making a further 
submission, and promisinjf to get boats from Santiporo to send after us, and agreeing 
t ) pjjy for the trouble he had caused, he was released and nuitters aeconiinodutcd 
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This was the state of affairs at the time of the sack of Calcutta in 1756 ; 
and the subsequent defeat of the Nawab at Plassey in 1767. By the treaty 
concluded with the new Nawab, Mir Jaffir, the merchants were given the three 
villages of which they held talukdari right, free of all payment, and to this area 
was added a strip 600 yards outside the Maharatta Ditch (Lower Circular 
Road); in addition the merchants were permitted to tak^ up at an annual 
revenue of Rs. 2,22,958 the zamindari rights of the 24-Parganas which lay 
around Calcutta as far as Kulpi in the south. Over this area the merchants 
had the same rights of criminal jurisdiction and police administration as they 
had in the three original villages. The merchants also lent military aid to 
the Nawab against his enemies on payment, and in 1760 Nawab Mir Kasim, 
who liad been set up in place of Mir Jaffir, being anxioiis to avoid all causes 
of friction with the merchants over money matters, agreed to assign to them 
the revenues of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong to meet all army and 
other charges incurred in his interests. 

The position of the Company of merchants had become anomalous. It 
can be best understood by regarding the Company as a trader who through 
successful trading became zamindar of three little villages : and thereafter 
throi^h influence acquired over the Nawab of Bengal, became the Dewan of tJie 
Provnice and Prime Minister of the Nawab. Similar examples of successful 
traders are not infrequent in the history of Muhammadan rule in India. 

In 1765, before the merchants became the Dewan, their position in 
Bengal was therefore as follows : — 

(1) they were the holders of a small revenue-free grant, including 

the land round Calcutta; 

(2) they were the zamindars of the 24-Pa rganas, in the neighbour- 

hood of Calcutta; 

(3) they were responsible for the military defence of Bengal, Bihar 

• and Orissa, and for this purpose the Viceroy (Nawab) had 
ordered his Dewan to pay to them the revenues of the three 
districts, Midnapore, Burdwan and Chittagong; and 

(4) lastly, they enjoyed special trading privileges, including 

exemption from duties. 

In the* ten years between 1757 and 1767 (when Clive’s second 
administration came to an end) the successful Dewan became all-powerful in 
the Councils of the Nawab; in other words, the Comjiany of merchants 
became de facto rulers of Bengal, just as the Vizier became dc facto ruler at 
Delhi, or the Peshwa at Poona, but the Company always tried to keep u]^ the 
fiction that they were servants, not masters. In one particular, however, 
they wished to be as far as jiossible on sure ground — they wisiied to secure 
control of the finances and thus to be able to use the' revenues for the* 
administration of the Province in accordance with their own ideas of 
efficiency — and at Patna in 1765 Clive obtained from the fugitive Moghal 
Ejpferor on behalf of the Company the position of Dewan at the Court • of 
4-<he Nawab. This meant that the merchants were hencefoi’th responsible 
for financial administration. 

Tn 1760, when the merchants received the revenues of Burdwan, Midna- 
pore and Chittagong, no change was made in the Indian administration of 
these districts. The Company’s servants at Murshidabad merely took over 
from the zamindars or farmers of the revenue the net collections. They did 
not interfere with the collectors or with the administration of justice by the 
zamindars and farmers. In 1763, when Clive in the name of the Company 
accejited the post of the Emperor’s Dewan for the three jirovinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Company of merchants engaged to pay to the Emperor 
a yearly rent for the provinces of 26 lakhs. The amount to be paid to the 
Nawab and the use to be made of the surplus revenue was left to the discre- 
tion of the merchants. Clive agreed to pay the Nawab (who is henceforth 
known as the Navitab Nazim) a yearly sti^nd of |53 lakhs, 18 for his personal 
expenditure and the balance for the maintenance of horses, sepoys, peons, 
etc. ‘The Nawab remained in form responsible for the defence of the three 
provinces, the maintenance of the public peace, the administration of 
justice and enforcing, obedience to the law. The merchant in form merely 
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took the place of the Emperor’s Dewan : they received the yearly revenues 
of the three provinces and were responsible for all disbursements. But as 
Clive had taken away all military power from the Nawab Nazim, the outward 
form adopted was only a veil to conceal the real transfer of power. 

The Director’s despatch, dated the 17th May 1766, intimated their 
vieF of the duties of the merchants as Dewan. They entirely approved of 
this preservation of the ancient form of government and this upholding of 
the dignity of the Nawab, and they accepted the Dewani as meaning merely 
the superintendence of the collection of the revenues and the receiving of 
the money from the Nawab’s treasury. They expressed the opinion that 
this was a very simple business, as the merchants need have nothing to do 
with the settlements of the revenue : that they had merely to receive the 
amount of the revenue when it was brought to them once a year at Mu rshi da- 
bad. This the Directors conceived to be the whole office of the Dewani. 
“ The administration of justice, the appointment of officers, zamindaries, — 
in short, whatever comes under the denomination of civil administration, — 
we understand is to remain in the hands of the Nawab and his ministers.” 
Clive before he left in 1767 laid down very clearly that the distinction between 
the Company and the Nawab must be carefully maintained ; ” every mea- 
sure wherein the country government shall even seem to be concerned must 
be carried on in the name of the Nawab and by his authority. In short, I 
would have all the Company’s servants, the supervisors excepted, confined 
entirely to commercial matters only, upon the plan laid down in the time 
of Aliverdy Khan.” 

The first man wdio realized the responsibilities which the merchants 
had taken upon themselves by appropriating the revenues of the country 
was Mr. Verelst. The merchants had become morally responsible for the 
rightful government of the people in every branch of the administration. 
Verelst was not a soldier. He was a civilian who knew the people well and he 
had gained great credit as a supervisor in each of the three districts ceded in 
1 760. His colleagues, however, were merchants. No doubt they made munici - 
pal laws and administered justice within the little zamindari round 
Calcutta, but their main interest w’as the making of good bargains and they 
took little heed of what was going on outside the Company’s compound 
miles.s it affected trade. 

Mohamed Reza Khan, who had been appointed Deputy* Nawab by 
Governor Spencer a few months before the arrival of Clive, suj)ervised the 
whole of the district administration and he exercised the real and undivided 
control over the three provinces. Verelst induced the Directors to sanction 
the system inaugurated during the second administration of Lord Clive, under 
which English supervisors were appointed in every district whose duty it was 
\o see justice done ift every branch of the administration. The Muhammadan 
administration in Bengal at this time was as bad as it could well have been. It 
was an administration by foreigners, mostly adventurers from Persia, 
ignorant of the ways of the people or of the first principles of government, 
without sympathies for Hindus, men who had been brought up amidst tyraftiy, 
corruption and anarchy. There was no one to control the collection of the 
pvenue except Mohamed Reza Khan. An English resident had been 
appointed at Murshidabad, but he had no power tp interfere in the general 
•administration. The following extract from Verelst’s memorandum, in which 
he.puts forward his proposals wt the appointment of supervisors, throws light 
on the state of affairs in the districts : — 

Whilst the native government retained its superiority, its tribunals were accessible, 
and though venality presided at them, yet some sho^ of justice was maintained, and, 
at times, redress might be procured. The native government is now fallen in the.eye 
of the inhabitants, yet such restrictions have hitherto cramped our proceedings, as to 
preVfent us from taking that intimate part which our present character and dignity 
require. The dependents of this nominal government have been the only instruments 
which we could employ either to repress the enormities of our own agents, or to obtain 
the good opinion of the countiy people. Their authority is, in geneial, overawed, 
their principles too bad to answer the former purpose, and theiif establishment and 
conduct too temporary and*too weak for the latter, so that the English name has been 
only alhpowerful to do ijiischief; and a mortifying spectacle of fraud and oppression 
on the one hand, an,d hnbeeility on the other, has been exhibited to us, wiihout the 
.pover of iiterposing. * 
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Verelst pointed out that — 

, A'a the people gave us the labour of their hands did not in return we owe them 
our protectioii; common prudence as well as the law's of society require that those 
obligations should be reciprocal or the tie must soon be dissolved; for the firmest 
security of every government is the affections of the people and for obtaining them 
there never, perhaps, presented a more favourable opportunity or more noble field 
than what the English possess in Bengal. * • • 

^Without departing from these maxims, w'e shall have suflicifint opportunities to 
answer all our views; our power will not be less efficacioiis in being exercised with 
prudence. The Supra- visorsh ip will afford you a set of servants capable of Succeeding, 
in their turn, to the first offices; that .station w'ill introduce them to a perfect knowledge 
of the laws and customs of the country; they will form a judgment upon the spot of 
the dispositions of the people; they will see with their own eyes the prevalent abuses 
of office, the A'illainy of agents, and, in short, the true spring of the misery or happi- 
ness of the country. This much may be advanced with confidence, that if this mea- 
sure meets witli the necessary support and encouragement, there cannot fail being a 
regular su(‘cession of able and vigorous adminnstrators. The service, at i»reseul, affords 
many young men of- promising parts and abilities. As the Supra- visorsh ips may be 
I'.alled a nursery for them. in respect to the goverumeut of the couiitrv, so in like manner 
their experience in commercial matters, before they reach rouncil, must bring thenr 
acquainted with our commercial interest; and as these are the grand foundation and 
support of our prosperity, they must be deemed the essential ])ai-t of their education 

It was accordintrly agreed on 1 6th August 1760 that “ in every })rovinee 
or district a gentleman in the service to be appointed, with or without assist- 
ance, in })roportion to the extent of the district, whose oOiee or de})artinent 
is to be subordinate to the resident of the Durbar, i.e., at Murshidabad.” The 
following extract frdm Verelst’s instructions to the supervisors gives an 
account of the administration of justice at that time : — 

It is difficult to determine whether the original customs or the degenerate manners 
of the Mussulmans have most contributed to confound the princiiiles of right and wrong 
in those province.s. (^ertain it is, that almost every decision of theirs is a (i^rrupt 
bargain w'ith the highest bidder. The numerous offences which are cutnpromisml by 
fines have left a great latitude for unjust determinatious. Trifling offenders, and even 
many (iondemned on fictitious accusations, are frequently loaded w’ith heavy demands, 
and capital criminals are as often abvsolyod by the venal judge. Your conduct in all 
capital offences should be to enforce justice where the law demands it, checking every 
composition by fine or mulct; and w'here any disputes arise in matters of property, 
you should recommend the method of arbitration to any other; and inculcate strongly 
in the mind.* of the peo|jle that we are not desirous to augment our revenue by such 
impositions, but to acquire their confidence by the equity and imi»arliality of our jiro- 
ceedings, and by our tenderne.ss for their happiness. The arbitrators should be men 
(ihosen by the parties themselves, and of known integrity, and whose circumstances 
may suppose them exempt from venality, and promise best to insure their rectitude. 
Ill capital crimes, the sentence should, before execution, be referred to me, and by 
me to the ministers of the Nissamut, tliat they may ultimately approve or mitigate 
it, according to the peculiarity of the ca.se. You are further to observe that the want 
of regular registers of all causes and detenninations have encoiiraged the natural jiro- 
pensity of the native judge to bribery and fraud by making him easy with resjiect of 
an}' future prosecution on a re-hearing of the cases which have been thus partially 
determined. Whereas, wliihst a reference to records is always open, he must live in 
per|)etual fear of detection. One of these registers should he lodged in the principal 
cutcherry of the province, and an anthenticuted copy transmitted to Murshidabad. 
As to suits on account of revenues, these will, we are flattered, he mu(di obviated in 
future by the happy consequences of onr possessing a real, local and undisguised know- 
ledge of the country; which we promise ourselves from the investigations above men* 
tioned and from y'our diligence and exactness in the performance of the several^ 
duties. . ‘ 


* * • # « 

The instances where venal, ignorant, and rapacious judges uvail themselves of 
a cyude and mercenary system of laws, of the prevalence of licentiousness and the force 
of reigning habits and customs, have been already mentionml. I can only repeat, 
that it is your part to endeavour t<i reform all these corruptions w'hich have encroached 
on the primitive rights of both the Mahommedans and Hindoos; particularly by abrlish- 
ing the arbitrary imposition of fines, and recoimnending all in your power the more 
equitable method of arbitration, 

"The officers of. justice and Kazis, who are established by the Muhommedan law, 
as lw> the Brahmins who administer justice among the Hindoos, in every village, 
x>wu«and quarter, should all be summoned to appear, produce their Suunuds, or authority 
for acting, and register them. Records, of whatever oases t^re heard and determined, 
are to be sent to and deposited in the Rudder Cutcherry of the province, and monthly 
retui;n thereof forwarded to Murshidabad. '* c ^ ‘ 
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The’register of Sunnuds is intended to deter any from exercisiiif? a judicial because 
lucrative ‘function, who may not be Jef^nlly appointed by Government, if a iialiom- 
medan, or fairly elected by liia caste, if a Ilindoo, And the depositing of all cases 
and determinations, added to the other regulation, will figure to the several ‘oflicers 
a vigorous and observant power, watching all their actions, and, in case of abuses, 
direct you at once to the culpable. 

The measure of appointing supervisors was a move in the right direc- 
tion, but too much was expected from them. An Englishman placed alone 
in a large district surrounded by influences of the worst character was help- 
less to contend against the general corruption and was often tempted to share 
in the sy)oil. i 

Verelst was Governor from 1767 to 1769, but it was not until the 2^th 
of August 1771 that the Directors resolved to stand forth as Dewan, and by 
the agency of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire care 
and management of the revenues aiKl so to make a serious attempt to fulfil 
their responsibilities to the people. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Police Administration under Warren Hastings. 

The following judicial authorities existed in name at least at Murshida- 
bad (the Naw^ab’s capital), when the Company became Dewan in 1765 : — 

(!) The court of the Nawab Nazim, who, as supreme Magistrate, 
presided personally at the trial of capital offenders. 

(2) The court of the Dewan, who decided cases relating to real estate 

or property or land. 

(3) The court of the Deputy Nazim, the sui)reme criminal court. 

(4) The court of the Deputy Dewan, the supreme civil court. 

(5) The court of the Fouzdar, the officer of police and judge of all 

crimes not capital. 

(0) The court of the Kazi, who dealt with claims of inheritance or 

succession . 

(7) Tlie court of the Muktasib, wIk» dealt with drunkenness and 
excise. 'Fhe Mufti expounded the law for the Kazi. 

(s) 'riio Kunungoe.s were registrars of land. 

(9) 'riie Kotwal wa.s peace officer of the night and as such subordin- 
al(‘ to the Fouzdar. 

‘There was some attempt to administer the crimitial and civil justice in 
the vicinity of the capital at Mur.shidahad, but there was no atteniiit on the 
part*of the Nawab to establish courts in the mufassal. The zamindars, 
farmers and other revenue officers m<‘rely assumed that power for which 
no ju'ovision was made and they exercised it not with a view to do justice hut 
in their own interests. 

The people of the districts desired litth‘ protection from the courts at 
Murshidabad. In fact these courts were too often the means of the most 
grievous oppression under the cloak of their judicial character. • 

The first attempt to recreate civil and criminal courts in the districts 
was made by the merchants seven years after the grant of the Dewani, that 
is to say, in 1772. Verelst’s Supervisors appointed in 1769, who were trans- 
formed into Collectors in 1772, had paved the way. In 1772 (regulation of 
Augu.st l.jth) two sets of courts were established in the mufassal fof each of 
the 14 districts into w hich the province was divided — 

(1) the Dewani or Civil Court; .and 

(2) the Foiizdari or (’riminal Court. 

The Collector, as the rej)resentjitive of the Dewan, presided over^he 
Dewani Adalat; he dealt with all civil disputes, including rent suits. He 
had a general superintendence over the Fouzdari Adalat or Criminal Court, 
a duty w'hich probably arose directly from the instructions to the Su})ervi.sors, 
•*hut the (’’ollecTor was not himself a member of the court, which consisted of 
the Kazi, the Mufti and two Maulvis. There were two ai)}>ellate courts — 
the Sudder Dewani Adalat or Chief Civil (^ourt situated at (/alcutta, con- 
sisting of the President and Members of Council assisted by the Indian 
Officer of the Treasury; secondly, the Nizamat Adalat under the general 
control of the President (Mr. Hastings) and (Tnincil. But as in the disU-ict 
couft, tlie President was not a member. The court consisted of an officer 
of justice (the Daroga-i-Adalat), the head Kazi and head Mufti and three 
Maulvis. In 1774 ♦he Collectors were recalled and Provincial Councils of 
revenue \vere established at^ Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca, Murshidabad, 
Dinajpur and Patna, but the district courts reimained. The Dewani Adalat 
was entrusted to an Amil, who was given some judicial powers; •but in all 
<;ases there was a right of appeal to the new Provincial Council in whom also 
,the adinitiistration’ of eivil justice was vested 



The Faiizdari or Criminal Courts were unaffected by the establish- 
ment of Provincial Councils, but with the removal of the Collector, the 
superintendence ceased. The courts were placed under the general superin- 
tendence of the Naib Nazim and they were subject to the control of the 
Sudder Fouzdari Court — termed the Nizamut Adalat. This court, as has 
been stated above, was imder the geneial control of the President and 
Council. The President at this time was Warren Hastings, who took a 
keen interest in the administration of justice and in the maintenance of the 
public peace throughout the districts. 

The following extract from the Proceedings of the Governor in Council, 
dated the 19th April 1774, gives the views of Warren Hastings on ])olice 
administration. It is specially interesting as the first attemi>t on the 
part of the servants of the Companv to introduce a police organization of 
any kind ; — 


Pl.\N fob the EST.VBLISHMEXT of FoUZDAES PEOl’OSED BY THE PttESIDEN'T. 

The Board having thought proper to commit the superintendence of the courts 
instituted for the trial of offences against the public peace to my especial care, I find 
myself compelled to address them on some points relating to this duty iu which I find 
myself unable to di.scharge it without their assistiiiice. Although the most beneficial 
consequences may be expected from the establishment of these courts, from the regular 
process with which they are conducted, and the equal distribution of justice which is 
thus provided for in everj’ part of this extensive and populous country, yet I carinot 
avoid expressing my apprehensions that these benefits are reserved to a period of more 
established order than the present administration has yet had time to effect, and that 
the public tranquillity will not be secured without the exertion of other aud extra- 
ordinary means. 

At this time I have repeated complaints from all parts of this province of the multi- 
tudes of decoits who have infested it for some years past, and have been guilty of the 
most dariug and alarming excesses. I know not whetlier the knowledge of these evils 
has been officially communicated to the Members of the Board. To me it has only 
come through the chaunels of private information, as I do not recollect to have heard 
the slightest intimation of tliem from the zamindars, farmers or other officers of the 
revenue; which may appear extraordinary, but that I am afraid, that the zamindars 
themselves too frequently afford them protection, and the reiats, who arc the principal 
sufferers by thpse ravages, dare not complain, it being an cstaldislied maxim witli the 
decoits to puni.sh wdth death every information given against them. 

The remedies for this evil can bo best discovered from the knowledge of the means 
wiiich have contributed to produce it. These may be reduced to the following Imads : — 

ht . — The abolition of the Fouzdari jurisdiction and of the teniiadarries dcpciulant 
on it. This institution provided for the security of the public peace, and served as the 
official medns of convoying regular intelligence of every disorder or casualty which 
happeued in any part of the province. By it.s removal the confidence of the deceits 
is increased, nor has any other means been substituted for giving intelligence to the 
Government of such events as relate to the peace ol the country. 

2nd. — I'he resumption of the Gbaukerauu Zemeen, or lauds allotted to the tannadars 
aud pykes for their service in guarding the villages and larger districts against robber.s. 
Many of the people thus deprived of their livelihood have themselves turned tlecoits. 
vSuch of the monthly servants allowed by onr late Bcgulations, as receive their allotted 
pay, are wholly employed for tlie service of the farmers in the business of their collec- 
tions; but the greater part, 1 am assured, have their wages wliolly withheld from them; 
for that none of them are of any utility to the community. This may perhaps account 
for the silebce of the farmers with respect to the disorders committed in tlieir districts. 

Srd. — The farming aystem . — Useful as this is to the general welfare of the State, 
aud of the people, it is one of the principal sources of the disorderly state of the mofussej, 
by the removal of that claim, which the public by immemorial usage before possessed 
to the restitution of all damages and losses sustained by robbers, on the zemindars of 
the country. These having no longer the same authority cannot bo held accountable, as 
they formerly were, for the effects of it, although the right of Government has never 
been ‘^form ally renounced. The farmers, who stand in their places, ought indeed to be 
made answerable for the disorders proceeding from their neglect; but whatever they 
were compelled to pay on this account, would be brought into their balances at the fend 
of the year, and would thus fall ultimately upon the Government itself. 

4th . — 1 am sorry to enumerate among the causes of the increase of robbers, the 
regularity and precision which have been introduce.d into our new courts of justice. 
The dread which the common people entertain of the decoits, and the difficulty which 
even without such an impression must attend the conviction of an offender of this kind, 
however notorious, before a Mahommedan court, which requires two positive evidences 
in every capital case, afford them an assurance of impunity in the prosecution of their 
crimes 'since they generally carry on their designs in the ui^ht op under *disgui8e. 
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Among these who have been convicted of robber}', I do not recollect an instance, in the 
proceedings upon their trial, in which their guilt has been proved by evidence, but 
by their own confession only; and this has occurred in so many instances that I am 
not without a suspicion that it is often obtained by improper means. 

riie chiefs of these banditti are generally as well known to be such, as if they were 
luveiled with a legal and public authority for the command which they exercise; yet 
it would be scarce possible to prove any direct fact against them on wliich they 
could be coiideniiied; and I have tlie names of some, who have been taken up and examined 
on the notoriety of their character, but have been acquitted arirl roIease<i for want of 
evidence against them. With such offender.> the autlinri/.ed practice of the former 
(iovernmcnt has ever been to as«*ertaiii the identity of the men, and to condemn them 
without waiting for further proce.ss to establish any specific charge against them. I 
know to what I exjjose myself by recommending a jiraetice so rejmgnant to the cfjuity 
and tenderness of f)ur own eon.stitution; but from a principb* superifir to very considera- 
tion which may affect myself, I venlure to de<dare, that unless this (fovernment adopts 
the same summary mode of juoceeding in smdi case.s as I have ilescribed, 1 see no 
probability of freeing the country from the worst of oppression, or restoring it to 
security and orcler. A rigid observance of the letter of the law is a blessing in a well- 
regulated State; but in a (loveruinent loose as that of Bengal is, and must be for some 
years to come, an extraordinary and exemplary coercion must be cmi)loyed to eradicate 
those evils, which the law cannot reach. 

I now proceed to ])rescribe the remedy to these disorders, as it is pointed out by 
the causes to whicli 1 have attributed them. I propo.se, that Fouzdars be appointed 
to the stations hereafter mentioned, for tlie protection of tlie inhabitants, for the detec- 
tion and aiiprebension of public robber.s within fheir n-spective districts, and for 
transmitting constjint intelligence of all matters relating to the peace of the country to 
the .Presidency: that the zemindars, farmers and other officers of the collections be 
enjoined to afford them all possible assistance in the di.'seharge of their duty, and to 
obey such orders as they may have occa.sion to is.sue for that purj[X)se; that the farmers 
do make over to them the land servants allowed for their respective districts, who shall 
be under the absolute command of the Fouzdars; that the Fliakeraun Zemeen, or lands 
allotted for the maintenance of the tannadars and pykes, which have been resumed and 
included in .lemma, may he again separated from it and applied to their original design 
(I cafinot better recommend this in.stitution, than by mentioning it as universal practice 
of all tlie nations in India, and of the remotest antiquity. I am as.sured, that the lands, 
which have been resumed from this service, yield little revenue to Government, having 
been mostly deserted by their former j)roprietor) that the jurisilirtiou of each J'ouzdar 
be ascertained by proper limits; that he be made responsible for the due maintenance 
of the jieace within that space; but that it may be lawful, and enjoined him, to send his 
officers wlien occasion may reipiire it, beyond tbo.ne limits for the apprehending of 
offenders; and that they be all strictly enjoined to co-operate and assist «ach other for 
that i^ffect; that an office be established under the control and authority of the Vresident, 
for receiving and registering all reports from the b'ouzdars, and issuing orders to tliem; 
that such of tlie zemindars or farmers, as shall be convicted of having neglected to 
assist the I'ouzdar.s in the exei ution of their trust shall he made resjionsihle for any loss 
sustained by such juisconduct, or otherwise fined according to the nature of the offence; 
hut liiat all per.Mms of wliatever degree or profession, wlio shall be convictod of receiv- 
ing fees, or other pecuiiiarv acknowledgments, from robbers knowing them to he such, or 
*of ahettitig or conniving in any shape at their practices, shall l*e adjudged eijually 
criminal with them and punished with death; and that ibis be immediately made 
public throughout the province. 


The following places are pro]»osed for the Fouzdari station.^ ; — 


(1) Calcutta. 

( 2 ) Tannah Muewa. 
(d) IToughley. 

(4) Cutwa. 

(5) Jilee Shorepore. 
(0) Moorshedabad. 

( 7 ) Godagarroe. 


(8) Sherepoor. 

(9) Attyah. 

(10) Ilajen.igur, 

(11) Backergunge. 
(liw') Mirzanagur. 
(Id) Itcbacada, 
(14) Beerbhoom, 


The Tannalis of Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Burdwaii, Dacca and Deenagepoor, may 
be placed under the control of the (diiefs, the Committee of lievenue, and the I’roviiicial 
Councils. lmmedi»# jurisdiction and official management of each must be entrusted 
to a*ingle bead. It will fiud him sufficient occupation. 

I have not included the province of Behar in this arrangement, because I do not 
know that it requires the like provision for the maintenance of its peace; neither have 
1 been able yet to ascertain the stations for the northern part of Bengal, or the ea.stern 
division of Dacca. Concerning Uiese, and the limitation of each boundary by clear 
geographical lines, I haveVritteu to the Surveyor-General for his a.ssisiance. The 
above limits have been laid down by your Canongos, and may ser\^ fur present gUKlance. 

I recommend thatjiii immmcdiatc trial be made of the stations at Cutwa, Mirzanagur 
.;and EeclitHcanda, iii llTe district of Mabmudsabee, with the following establishment 
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each, ... 1 have made eiioiee of the above places in preference ft) the rest for an 

immediati' trial, bt'cau.se tlu‘ j>art.s adjacent to them are more infested witli robbers, than 
the rest of the ju-ovince. . 

Tlie only ohjt*etion t<) which this plan is liable is the expense; but 1 with confidence 
hazard the assertion that this will not equal the loss to wbicb the cultivation and revenue 
are liable from the continuants' of the present disortlers; ‘altlioujfh not reducible to any 
estimate. I am assurt'd that many villajj-es, especially in Jessore and Mahmudshahee, 
pay a regular malt'iizarree to the chiets tif the decoits, from which if they can be freed, 
the reiats will certainly ]»e better I'nabled to pay thi'ir rents to the (Tovernment, 
independently of the improvements which their lands may be cxjiected to receive from 
a state of (juiet and security. '' 

Resolved, that the Hoard ap])iove thereof; and that the Presidt'nt be re(iue.sted to 
carry it into immediate execution at the three stations of (’utwa, Mirzana^ur sind 
Eechacanda. 

Warren Hastings found the portfolio dealing with the criminal 
jurisdiction and Fouzdari t(M> much for him and on the IHth October 1775 
Mahomed R(‘za Khan (who resided at Murshidabad) was appointed Naib 
Suhha or Naib Nazim with authority to superintend the Fouzdari Courts and 
the administration of criminal justice throughout the countr}". 

On the 9th November 1775 it is recorded in the Pr(x;eedings that a letter 
be writtten to Mahomed Reza Khan to the following effect : — 

The Fouzdari Chucklas have yet only been in part establislied; those which have 
been fixed ar<* at the (’hucklas of itcmjihley , (Titwa, Mirzanaeur and lioosiia. . , 

In all (hese establishments and whatever new ones you may find it necessary to 
recommend, we desire you will (»b.ser\e th(» greatest economy. ‘ 

in the Proceedings dated 0th December 1775 there is another letter to 
Mahomed Reza Khan : — 

The zemindars and farmers will be ordered to dtdiver to the several Foujdars an 
aeeount of the number of zemindary tanna.s in their distriets, with the names of iiersons 
by whom tliey are lu'ld and will be striefly enjoined to (they llu' l-'otijilai's in all niaAcis 
relalinjj- to his jurisdiction. 

The system therefore at the time when Mahomed Reza Khan tcK)k cliargt' 
was as follows In Ilooghly, (Titwa, Mirzanagar and Boosna there wen* 
Government Fouzdars or police ollicers whom the zamindtiri fiolitje had been 
ordered to obyy. In the rest of the province there were zamindari police 
oflicers responsible to their masters. 

To follow the history of the criminal and jiolice administration it is 
necessary to trace the development of the administration of civil justice. In 
1774 as has been stated above the Collectors (with the exception of four in 
charge of frontier tracts) were withdrawn from their districts and Provincial 
Councils were formed for the disposal of revenue business. These Councils 
also served as Civil Courts, but this plan proved a failure. The C-oujicils were 
taken up with what after all they considered their legitimate duties — the 
revenue administration and the sujierinten deuce of trade. Accordingly in 
1780€six officers were set apart for^he administration of civil justice alone, 
and a separate court for the trial of civil suits was thus established alongside 
the six Provinical Councils. These officers were styled Superintendents of 
the Dewani Adalat. Ajipeals from tiieir judgments were submitted to the 
Sudder Dewani Adalat at (Calcutta through the Provincial Councils. The 
volume of Civil Court business overwhelmed these officers from the outset and 
accordingly in 1781, eighteen Civil Courts were established (including th^ 
six above mentioned) at the princijial towns in Uu* })rovince. Fourteen of 
these were placed in charge of selected servants of the Coin])any who fron* 
this time are termed “ Judges.” The other four courts were placed in charge 
of the four Collectors of the frontier tracts (who were not withdrawn in 1774). 

The scheme of Warren Hastings for the organization '"bf a police force 
under Fouzdars made no progress in the hands of Mahomed Reza Khan, ahd 
the duty of apprehending dacoits and fiersons charged with crime appertained 
to no one. To meet tlie difficulty the Judges and the four (^.ollectors who had 
been left in the frontier areas — ^being the only servants of the Company 
residing in the districts and not engaged solely in trade — were entrusted with 
the powers of Magistrates. These Judge-Magistrates did not try cases; they 
sent their prisoners to the daroga of the nearest Fouzdari Court fof trial: 
A few zamindars were entrusted with similar powers. 
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The following extract from the Resolution of the Governor-fjeneral in 
Council' in the Revenue Department, dated 6th April 17H1, authorized these 
arrangements : — 

. \ J. That as the estaWislimeiit of Fouzdars and Taniiadars whifh was intended for 
the preservation of tlu* peace and to assist in the due and etfectual exercise of the jurisdic- 
tion of the criminal courts throujfhout the provinces has hy experienc e Iceen found not to 
produce the j^ood effects intended hy the institution, it he therefore annulled and that 
the Xahoh he accordingly re(|uested to recall all these cdficers, the Fcnizdar of lloug'hley 
only excepted, the ditt'ereut nature of whose office requiring it should he continued at 
least for the present. 

VII. That the more effectually to promote the introduction of good order in the 

several districts, the judges of several Dewani Adauluts be ... . invested with a 

power as Magistrates of appreliending dccoits or persons charged with the commission 
of any crimes or acts of violence within their jurisdictions. They shall not, however, he 
empowered to try or punish such persons nor detain them in confinement; but shall 
immediately send them to the Daroga of the nearest Fouzdari T'ourt with a charge in 
writing setting forth the grounds on which they have been ajcjcieliended. 

VIII. That cases may happen, in which, hy special permission of the Governor 
General in Cnuncil, certain zemindars may he invested with such part of the jurisdiction 
now (‘xercised by the Fouz<lars and their officers in the several districts, as they heretofore 
enjoyed under- the an<*ient Mogul Government, it he in all such cases a rule. th;it the 
judge of the Dewani Adalat and the zemindar .shall, both jointly and separately, possess 
a conourrent jurisdiction for the apprehension oi all decoits, robbers, thieves, or other 
disturliers of the peace, and for sending them t<t take their trial, accompanied with a 
v.ritten <-liarge, to the Daroga of tire next Fouzdari Court. 

. When Lord (Vrniwallis arrived in 17^7 the Revenue, Oirninal and Civil 
administration was eon ducted as follows: — The Dewani Adalat (Civil 
Court) was in charge of one of the IH Company's servants who were called 
' tludges." The Fouzdari Atlalat ((’riininal Court) was the same as had been 
ajipointed in 1772 and consisted of the Kazi and Mufti of tfce district with two , 
Alaulvis. Revenue matters went direct to the six Provincial Councils. The 
dudge was vested with magisterial powers for the arrest of offenders. Lord 
Cornwallis in 17H7, under instructions from the ('ourl of Directors, decen- 
tralized the revenue work again to the districts and appointed the Judge- 
Magistrate the (’ollector of the district, hut the trial of the offenders was still 
left in the hands of the Muhammadan officers of the \awab. As Magistrates, 
howener, tlie Judge-t'olleetors were given criminal jurisdiction in petty cases 
end this is the first direct exercise of criminal jurisdiction Iw Euro})ean 
officers in tlie mufassal. The European civil servant in each (listrict was, 
therefore, vest<*d with the powers of a Judge in civil matters, a collector of 
TCNenue and ^cpre.sentati^e of the Dewan and thirdly as a Magistrate for the 
.'irrest of offenders and witli powers to di.spose of ]>ettv offences liimscdf, and he 
was directed to keep each of these offices wholly distinct. 

When the merchants twk over tin* Dewani, the Courts administered 
Muhammadan law and when the Coin}>aiiy established its own courts in 1772 
it instructed its officers to be guided in the administration of criminal justice 
by the Muhammadan law, except where deviation was authorized the 
regulations. The only alteration in, or rather addition to, the provisions of 
Muhammadan criminal law made by the early regulations is to the following 
effect : — 


'rioit, Avht*rpji.s tlip ppare of thi.s rountry hath, for some yeiir.s post, heei) greatly 
(Usturbed by band.s of dacoits who not only infest the high roads, but often plunder whole 
fillages, hurning the lumses, and mnrderiug the inhabitants; and whereas the.se 
ahatidoned outlaws have Jiitlierto found means to elude every attempt, wliieh the vigilanee 
of (lovernmeiit hath put in force, for detecting and bringing .sucl> atio<'iou.N criminals to 
ju^1i(‘c, l)y the sccrccy of their haunts to their incursions; it becomes tlie indispensable 
iluty of Government to try the most rigorous means; since exjierience has proved*every 
lenient and ordin.'iry remedy to he ineft'ectiial . Tliat it he therefore resolved, that every 
suyh criminal, on conviction, shall be carried to the village to which he belongs; and be 
there executed foi- a terror and example to others; and for the further prevention of such 
ahomiiiahle practices, that the village, of which he is inhabitant, .shall he fined, 
according to the enormity of the crime; and each inhabitant according to his substance; 
and that the family of the crinfinal shall become the slaves of the State; and he di.sposed 
of for the general benefit and convenience of the people, according to th» disci;etion of 
Government. * 
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The grounds upon which the above severe rule was suggested by the 
Committee of Circuit, are stated in the following extract from their letter to 
the President and Council, dated the 15th August 1772 : — 

We Lave judged it necessary to add to the regulations, with respect to the Court 
of Fouzdori, a proposal for the suppression and extirpation of dacoiis, which •will appear 
to be dictated by a spirit of rigour and violence, very different from the caution and 
lenity of our other propositions; as it in some respects involves the innocent with, the 
guilty. We wish a milder expedient could be suggested; but we much fear that this 
evil has acquired a great degree of its strength from the tenderness and moderation 
which our (_TOvernment Jjas exercised towards these banditti, since it has interfered in 
the internal iwotectiou of tlie provinces. We confess that the means which we propose 
can in no wise be reconcilable to the spirit of our own constitution; but until that of 
Bengal shall attain the same perfection, no conclusion can be drawn from the English 
law, that can be properly applied to the manners or state of this country. The dacoits of 
Bengal are not, like the robbers in England, individuals driven to such desperate courses 
by sudden want; they are robbers by profession, and even by birth; they arc formed 
into regular communities, and their families subsist by the spoils wdiich they bring home 
to them; thej’^ are all, therefore, alike, criminal wretches, who have placed themselves 
in a state of declared war with our Government, and are therefore wliolly excluded from 
every benefit of it.s laws. We Lave many instances of their meeting death with the 
greatest insensibility; it loses therefore its effect as an example; but when executed in 
all the forms and terrors of law, in the midst of the neighbours and relations of the 
criminal; when these are treated as accessaries to his guilt, and his family deprived of 
their liberty, and separated for ever from each other; every passion, which before served 
as an incentive to guilt, now becomes sub.servient to the purposes of society, by turning 
them from o vocation, in which all they hold dear, besides life, becomes forfeited by 
their conviction; at the same time, their families, instead of being lost to the community, 
are made useful members of it, by being adopted into those of the more civilized 
inhabitants. The ideas of slavery, borrowed from our American colonics, will make- 
every modification of it appear, in the eyes of our countrymen in England, a horrible 
evil. But it is far otherwise in this country; here slaves are treatfed as the children of 
the families to whijh they belong; and often acquire a much happier state, by their 
slavery, than they could have hoped for by the enjo.yment of their liberty; so that, in 
effect, the apparent rigour, thus exercised on the children of convicted robbers, will be 
no more than a change of condition, by which they will be no sufferers : though it will 
operate as a warning on others;, and is the only means, which we can imagine capable of 
dissipating these desperate and abandoned societies, which live on the distress of 
general community. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 

Letter from Mr. Hastings, dated 18th July 1773. 


I. 

The term dacoit, iu its common acceptation, is too ^reneinlly ajjplied lo robbers of 
every denomination; but properly belongs only to robbers on the highway, and e.si)ecialiy 
to such as make it their profession, of whom there are many in tlie wfiody parts of the 
district ol l)acca, aTid on the frontiers of the pnivince; a race of outlaws who live, 
from fatlter to son, in a state of warfare against soiucty; plundering and burning 
villages and murdering the inhabitants. These were intended by the Board, in the 
doth article of their judicial regulations, whic-h declares that ail such offenders shall 
suffer death, and their families be condemned to perpetual slavery. Severe and unjust 
as this ordinance muy seem, I am convinced that nothing less than the terror of such 
a punishment will be sufficient to prevail against an evil, which h.'is obtained the sanc- 
tion and fori’C of hereditary practice, under the almost avowed protection both of the 
zemindars of the (iountrv’, and the tirst officers of (Government. Yet if a careful 
distinction he not made, the raiat, who, impelled by strong necessity, in a single 
instance, invades the property of his neigldiour. will” with his family,* fall a sacrifice 
to this law; and he blended in one eoinmoii fate with the professed dacoit; or the 
murderer. In the foiizdari trials nothing appears hut the eircumstanees of the robbery 
for which the prisoner is arraigned. That he is a dacoit is taken upon presumption, 
and all the world are his enemies. The Maulvies in the provincial courts refuse to 
pass* sentence of death on ducoits, unless the robbery committed by them has been 
attended with murder. They rest tlieir opinion on the express law of the Coran, which 
is the infallible guide of their decisions. The. Court of Nizauiat, under whose review 
the trials pass, and whose province it is to prepare the futwa.s for the final sentence and 
warrant of the Nazim, being equally hound to follow the Mahommedan law’ confirmed the 
judgment of the provincial (;ouit. The Mahommedan law is founded on the most lenient 
priniyples, and an abhorrence of bloodshed. This often obliges the Sovereign to 
interpose, and by bis mandate, to correct the imperfection of the sentence, to prevent 
the guilty from escaping with impunity, and to strike at the root of such disorders as 
the law will not reach. It is worthy of remark, that the instances, which arc recorded 
in history of .strict and exemplary justice iu the principles of that religion, are all of 
the most sanguinary kind; and inflicted without regard to the law, and generally with- 
out any regiilar proofs or form of trial. I .should be sorry to recommend an 
example of such rigour for the practice cd’ our (Joveniment. I mean only by 
this .short discus.sion to show, that it is equally nece.ssary and conformable to custom 
for the sovereign power to (lepart in extraonliuary cases from the strict letter of the 
law, and to reconuneiul the same practice in the eases now before us. I offer it there- 
fore as my opinion, that the punishments decreed hy this (T0vprnmen.t against professed 
and notorious robbers be literally enforced, and wlicre they differ from the sentences 
of the adawlut, that they bo superadded to them by an immediate Act of (Govcnimout; 
that every convicted febm, and murderer, not condemned to death by the sentence of 
,the adawlut, and every criminal who bus been already sentenced either to work during 
life upon the roads, or to suffer perpetual imprisonment, be .sold for slaves, or 
transiwrted as such to the Company’s establishment at Fort Marlborough; and that this 
regulation be carried into execution by the immediate orders of the Board, or by an 
o%e instituted for that purpose in virtue of a general order or commission from the 
Nazim. Bv these means the (Government will be released from a heavy expeuSe in 
erecting prisons, keeping guards in monthly pay, and in the maintenance of accumulat- 
ing crowds of prisoners. The sale of the convicts will raise a considerable fund, if 
these disorders continue. If not, the effect will be yet more beneficial. The commu- 
nity will suffer no loss by the want of such troublesome members, and the punislunent 
will operate as an example niiiob more forcible and u,seful than imprisonment, fines, or 
miltilatiolti. The former, to a people addicted to their ea.se and who see in such a 
condition only an exemption from the. neeefwity of daily labour, loses much of its terror. 
Fines fall with unequal weight on the wealthy and on the indigent. They are unfelt 
by the first; tnoy prove equivalent to utter luiin or perpetual imprisonment to the last. 
And mutilation, which is too common a sentence to the Mahommedan courts, though 
it may deter others, yet renders the criminal a burden of the jiublic, and imposes on 
biro tile necessity of persevering in the crimes which it was meant to repress. 

* ***** 

Whetlier the futwo, or decree of the Nizamut Adawlut, after it shall have recervea 
the confirmation of the Nazira, shall be carried into execution precisely in the terms 
of his warrant or whether this (Government shall interfere in adding to. or commuting, 
the punishment, in cases wherein it shall appear inadequate (o the crime, ^r ineffectual 

Although we profess to leave the Nazim the final judge iu all criminal cases, and 
the officers of his courts to proceed according to their own laws, terms and opinions, 
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independent of the control of this Government, yet many cases may happen in which 
an invariable observance of this rule may prove of dangerous consequence to the power 
by which the Government of this country is held, and to the peace and security of the 
inhabitants. Whenever such cases Itappen, the remedy can only be obtained from 
those in >\hom the sovereign power exists. It is on lliese that the inhabitants depend 
for protectiv)n, and fo'' the redress of all their grievances; and they have a right to 
the accomplishment of this expectation, of which no treaties nor casuistical distinctions 
can deprive them, ll therefore the powers of the Nizamiit cannot answer these 
salutary purposes, or, by an abuse of them, which is much to be apprehended from the 
present reduced state ot the Nazim, and the little interest he has in the general wel- 
fare of the country, shall become hurtful to it, I conceive it to be strictly conformable 
to justice and reason to interpose the authority or influence of the Company, who, 
as i)ewan, have an interest in the welfare of the country, and, as the governing power, 
have equally a right and obligation to maintain it. 1 am therefore of opinion, that 
whenever it shall i)e found necessary to super.sede the authority of the Nazim, to supply 
the deficiencies, or to correct the irregularities of his courts, it is the duty of this 
Goveriiment to ajijily such means as in their judgment shall best juomote the due 
course and ends of justice, but that this license ought never to be used without an 
absolut/' necessity, and after the most solemn deliberation. In many cases it may 
not be diflicvilt to olitaiu the Nabob's warrant for such deviations from the ordinary 
practice, as may be requisite; and it were to be wished, that they could be always 
enforced by his autliority; l)ut 1 see .so many ill constujiiences, to wliicdi this would 
be liable, both from his assent and from his refusal, that I am rather inclined to propose 
that every act of this kind be superadde<l to his sentence by our own Government. 
Although this is my opinion upon the question, as it respects the rights of justice 
and the good of tlie peo])le, I am sorry to add, that every argument of personal con- 
sideration strongly opposes it, having but too much reason t«) ajqm'heud, that while 
the popular current prevails. which over-runs eveiy sentiment of candour tow'ards, the 
Company and its Agents, it will be dangerous both to our character and fortunes to 
move a step beyond the plain and beaten line; and that, laudable as our intentions 
were, we have already done too much. My duty compels me to ofler the advice which 
I have given; and to that I jmstpone every other consi<leration. 


II. 

Opinion of the Members of Government on above. 

On the 31st August 1773, the other members of the Government, having con- 
sidered the letter addressed to them b}' Mr. Hastings, recorded their opinion upon 
it in the follo\^mg terms : — 

The Board are fullj’ sensible of the justness and propriety of the President’s 
remarks upon the criminal of this country; their sentiments in general coincide with 
his; and they are. equally convinced with him of the ab.solute necessity that a power 
should exist to control and superiutend the .senteuce.s of the Mahommetan judges; 
and where* the letter of the law appears clearly repugnant to the principles of good 
government and common sense, to apply such a remedy as the case may require; for 
without this iuterpo.'«ition, it is evident, from the in.stancos given by the President,^ 
that the most atrocious criminals might escape with impunity, by means of a precaution* 
in the maimer of perpetrating the crime; by the privilege enjoyed by individuals of 
remitting the puuisbmeiit; and by the many nice distinctions which the expounders 
of tlje Coran have introduced. In order to prevent the.se abuses, and to provide* a remedy 
for extraordinary evils, the .sovereign power, in every Mahommetan State has 
reserved to itself the riglit of interposing with its authority; and of issuing such 
mandates as are evidently necessary for the benefit of society; and for that personal 
security wdiich every member of u community is entitled to. In this country it has 
not only been the custom, but seems to be a maxim interwoven in the constitution, that 
every case of importance, where the precise letter of the law would not reach the root , 
of Tile evil, should be submitted to the judgment of the Hakims or ruler of the country, 
by an express reference added to the sentence. In a point however of so delicate abd 
important a nature, the Board would wish to consider it with the benefit of the presence 
and counsels of the President; and be furiii.shed witli the fullest informatioTi before 
they come to any determinate resolution. They are sensible of that difficult situation 
in \ihich they are placed; and would wish, wdih the President, that where deviation 
from the strict letter of the law becomes iiidi.spen.sahlp, could be enquired into by officers 
appointed by the Nazim and enforced by w’arrants.’* « 
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CHAPTER V. 

The reforms of Lord Cornwallis and the thanadari police. 

In 17ft7, when Lord (’ornwallis landed in India, the criminal courts 
throughout the country were of very little use. The Collectors as 
Magistrates had very little ])ower over the zarnindars and other landholders. 
Robberies, murders and other en(>rmities were daily committed throughout 
the country and the existing system for the repression of crime was wholly 
ineffectual. The Governor General in (Vmncil, therefore, with a view to 
ensure a prompt and im])artial administration of the criminal law and that 
all ranks of peojjle might enjoy security of person and ])ro}>erty, resolved to 
resume the superintendence of criminal justice throughout the province. 
The Regulation of the 3rd of December 1790 deals with this reform of the 
administration of justice in the Fouzdari and criminal courts. The Nizamat 
Adalat (the chief criminal court) was removed back again to Calcutta, where 
it consisted of the Governor-General ami Members of Council assisted by the 
Head Kazi and two Muftis. At the same time four Courts of Circuit were 
established for Calcutta, Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna, each presided over 
by tw'o civil servants called “ Judges of the Court of Circuit for the division " 
assisted by two Kazis and two Muftis. There were two circuits during the 
year and two gaol deliveries in each district. The Jud«ges of the Civil Courts 
in their capacity of Magistrates were to apprehend all criminals and disturbers 
of the ]>eac*e and to hold a preliminary enquiry and the Magistrates were 
vested with power to hear and determine coTnf)laints of petty offences and to 
impri.son up to 15 days (subsequently extended to one month). 

•The following extract from the minute of Lord Cornwallis, dated 1st 
December 1790, gives some idea of the condition of the administration of 
criminal justice w hen he came to India : — 

* * I'he nudtitmle of oriniinals with which the jails in every 

are now crowded, the nuinennKs tiiurders, robberies and burfflarie.s, daily com- 
mitted and the general .security of person and property which prevails in the interior 
])art.s of the country, are iiielsiiicholv i)ro()fs of their havinjf lonj; and '•too jfenerally 
existed. ITavine- experienced, therefore, the inefticacy re.sultinjf from all the criminal 
court .s and their j)rof cedin^ 4 ’s beinji- left dependent on the Nabob Mahomiued Keza Khan, 
and from the objections which he may be naturally di.spo.sed to feel, on the fi^roiind of 
hi.‘M’cli<rion, to any innovations in the pre.scribed and cu.stomary rule.s and application 
of ]\lahommcdan la\\, we (mprht not, I think, to leave the future control of so.important 
a branch of (Jovcrnnient to tlie sole discretion of any native, or indeed of any single 
person wliom.^oever. 

Lord Cornwallis .set himself to the task of organising a police force for 
the ]irovince, and the following “ Regulations for the police of the Collector- 
ships in Bengal, Behar and ()ris.sa " were passed by the Governor-General 
in (jouncil on the 7th December 1792. • 

As this document is the foundation of Police law in Bengal, 1 quote 
it in eaten so : — 

1iic establishment of an efficient police throughout the coiintry, whereby offenders 
.may be d<*i)rived of all ho])e of elludinR’ the juir.suit of the officers of ju.stice beirifr us 
essential toward.s deterrinp- jmople from committing? crimes, as the speedy and impartial 
tritil of offenders wlicn ai)])rchendcd; and tlie clause in the enf*ap'emcnt.s of the land- 
liolder.s and farmers of land, by which they are bound to keep the peace, and in the 
event of any 7’(d)bery bein^- committed in their resj)ectivo estates or farms, to produce 
both the robbers and the property idundered liaving not only been found nu/?atory, but 
in the numerous instances proved the means of multiidyinj? robberies and other disorders 
from tlui collusion which has subsi.sted between the peri)etrators of them, and the police 
officers entertained by the landliolders and farmers of land, in virtue of the clause above 
mentioned. The (tovernor-Cb'neral in Council, with a view to afford that protection 
to the persons and property of the people which is so es.sential to their happiness, and to 
the ])ublic welfare, has been j)lea.sed to pass the followings Rej;rulations, which are to 
supersede all existing* rules repugnant thereto: — 

First . — Tlie polic*e of the countrj’ is in future to be considered under life exclusive 
charge of officers of (Jovernment, who may be specially appointed to that trust. The 
landholders and farmers of land, who keep uj) e.stablishment.s of Tannadars and pulict 



officers for the preservation of peace, are a<'cordingly required to discharge them, and 
all luiJi,dholders and farmers of land are prohibited entertaining such establishments in 
future. 

Second . — Landholders and farmers of land are not in future to be considered 
responsible for robberies committed in their respective estates or farms, unless it 'shall 
be proved that they connived at the robbery, received any part of the property stolen or. 
plundered, harboured the offenders, aided or refused to gi.ve effectual assistance to prevent 
tbeir escape, or omitted to afford every assistance in their power to the officers of 
(lovernnient for their apprehension, in either of which cases they will be compelled to 
make ffoo<l the value of the i)roperty stolen or plundered. 

Third . — The Magistrates are to divide their districts, including the rent-free lands, 
into police jurisdictions. Eacli jurisdiction is to comprise an extent of country not 
exceeding ten coss square. The guarding of each jurisdiction is to be committed to a 
darogah or superintendent with an establishment of officers. The darogahs with their 
estaiblishmeuts are to lie statioiunl in the centre of their respective jurisdictions; and the 
Magistrates are directed to endeavour to form the jurisdictions in such a manner as to 
bring the principal towns, bazars and guiiges in the centre of them tliat the police 
establishments may serve for the protection of these principal places us well as the 
circumjacent country. 

Fourth . — The police jurisdictions are to be numbered, and to be named after the 
central places at which the darogahs and their establishmeiits may be stationed. The 
Magistrates are not to change the names or numbers of the jurisdictions, or to alter the 
limits of tliem without tlie sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

Fifth . — The Magistrates are to nominate the darogahs in the first instance, and to 
fill up all future vacancies. They will in consequence be held responsible for selecting 
persons duly qualified for the trust. But no daroguli is to he removcil from his office 
exce})t upon prewf of misconduct to the satisfaction of the Governor-General in Council; 
and no person is to he appointed a darogah without giving a security for his appearance 
in the amount of 1,000 rupees — himself in 500 and two creditable persons in 250 each*. 

SiHh.-~kviy person having a charge to prefer against another for murder, robbery, 
house-breaking, theft, or other crime or offence, cognizable by the criminal courts, and 
who shall not choose to lodge it immediately before the Maffistrate of the district, shall 
be at liberity to prefer it in writing to the darogah of the jurisdiction in which the crime 
or otfeu< e may have been (‘onnuitted, or, if the offender shall have removed himself out 
of that jurisdiction in which he may be found. Such darogahs shall forthwith cause 
the party accu.sed to be apprehended. If the charge shall he for murder, robbery, house- 
breaking, theft, or other heinous crime, the darogah shall send the accused to the 
Magistrate under safe custody within twenty-four hours after he shall have apprehended 
him. If the charge shall be for anv crime or offence on which the Magistrates are 
authorized to decide, the darogah shall require sufficient security from the person accused 
to appear on the specific day before the Magistrate. If he shall refuse or be unable to 
give such security, the darogah shall send him under proper custody to the Magistrate 
within twenty-four hours after he shall have apprehendeil him. When tlie party accused 
shall appear before the Magistrate, he shall proceed against him in the same manner as 
if he had been apprehended under his own w-arrant. 

Sei?en.th . — ^The darogahs are authorized to apprehend without charge and without 
issuing a dustuck or uTit, jiersons found in the act of committing a breach of the peace, 
or againsfAvhom a general hue and cry shall have been raised, or who sliall be detected 
with stolen goods in their possession, and also the several descriptions of persons specified 
in the Jith Article. In every other case the darogahs are prohibited apprehending any. 
person without a charge preferred against him in writing under the seal or signature of 
the complainant, and without issuing a dustuck or writ, for his apprehension under their 
official seal and signature. 

JfJighth . — The darogahs are in all cases whatsoever to take security from the prosecutor 
and his witnesses to appear before the Magistrate on a specific day, which shall be the 
day whereon the party accused may be bound to appear, if security shall have been taken 
from him for that purpose, or the day on which he may be expected to arrive at the 
Magistrate’s place of residence, if he is to be forwarded thither under custody. 

Ninth. The darogah upon receiving information of anv notorious dacoits or robbers 
harbouring within his jurisdiction shall apprehend them, and forward them under safe' 
^stody to the Magistrate. He shall likewise apprehend and send to the Magistrate 
Malaches, Syr Bejuas, or other description of vagrants or suspected persons, who may be 
lurking about his jurisdiction withouit any ostensible means of subsistence, or W’ho cannot 
give a satisfactory account of themselves. 

Tenth.'—li m to be understwd that tbe.duty of the darogah, with regard to persons 
changed with crimes or offences, is to be confined to apprehending and sending them under 
safe custody to the Magistrate, or taking security for their appearance before him. He 
IS not to discharge the parties accused after they ore once apprehended, except in* the 
cases in which he is e^ressly authorized to release them upon security, or upon the 
parties delivering in a Hazeenama in the case specified in the following article; nor to 
inquire into or pass sentence upon any complaint or impose any fine, or inflict any 
prosecutors or the accused or their respective witnesses under pretext 

complaints for petty assaults and all other cases upon which the 
Magistrates are empowered to decide, the darogahs are permitted to discharge the 
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provided the complainant shall deliver a Hazeenama or writing- desiring to 
withdraw his complaint, and the defendant shall also give a Razeenama or writing 
agreeing to the complaint being withdrawn. These Kazeeuuinas are to be attested by 
two creditable witnesses, and are to be transmitted to the Magistrate by the darogah 
with his monthly selahut or report. If the ^lariies shall not deliver in such Razeenutnas, 
the case must be brought before the Magistrate. 

1 u'elfth.—A\\ I’ykes, (Miokeydars, Pausbauns, Dusiids, Nigabauns, llarees, and 
other description of village M’atchinen are docloreil subject to the orders of the darogah. 
He shall keep a register of their names, and upon death or removal of any of them, the 
landholder or others, to whom the filling up of the vacancies shall belong, shall .send the 
names of the person-s. whom they ap]>oint, to the darogah of the jui'isdictiori, that they 
may be registered by him as above directed. 

Thirteenth . — The Pykes, Pausbauns and other village watchmen mentioned in the 
preceding arti<'le, shall apprehend and send to tlie darogah any persons who may be 
taken in the act of committing murder, robbery, house-breaking or theft or against wliom 
a hue and cry shall have been raised. It shall be their special duty also to convey to the 
darogah of the jurisdiction immediate intelligence of any robbers who may have con- 
cealed themselves in their respective villages or the country adjacent, and also of any 
vagrants or other persons who may be lurking about the country, without any ostensible 
means of subsistence, or who cannot give a witisfactory account of themselves. 

Pykes. Pausbauns or other village watchmen, who shall not ard in conformity to this 
article, shall be dismissed from their stations, and shall he further punished as the law 
may direct, should it be proved that they assisted in harbouring or conce.aling any of the 
above-mentioned descriptions of offenders or suspected persons or connived in any respect 
at their malpractices. 

tourteenih. — 'I'o enable the Magistrate to obtain speedy information of any 
crimes or oft‘ctn*cs that may be committed within the limits of ills district, and for more 
expeditious circulation of information of any robbery or breach of the peace to the 
neiglibouring Magistrates or darogahs of police, orders have been issued to all the 
dawk officers in the C'onipany’s provinces to receive and convey free of postage any 
letters which may tendered to them by the darogahs of police. Such letters are to be 
.sujKjrscribed with the name of the darogah and of the jurisdiction over which he may 
jireside. with the words ‘‘ Kar Sircar” to denote that the letters relate to the public 
service. Any darogah who shall insert in such letters any matter not relating to the 
public* siM vice ui>oii which he is employed, shall be dismissed from hi.s office. In cases 
where the darogahs sliall be stationed at a considerable distance from the road by which 
the <lawk may travel, the following directitms are to be observed as far as may be 
pra«*ti('able. The dawk officer shall deliver letters to the projirielor or head person of 
the village on the road that may he nearest to the place at which the darogah to whom 
the letter may be addressed .shall reside, and take a receipt from him for it specilying 
the date oi its <ielivery. The proprietor or head person of the village shall be held 
responsible for the letter being delivered to the darogah to whom it is adefaressed without 
delay, unless the distance of lii.s place of residence shall exceed five eoss, in which case 
such proprietor, or head person of the village who received the letter from the dawk 
officer, shall deliver it to the jjroprietor or head person of the fir.st village the distance 
of wdiicli may exceed five coss from the dawk road and take a reeeijit for it. In tliis 
manner the letter shall be forwarded by the proprietors or head persons of the villages 
for tlm distain-e of five c(j.ss eaeli. until tlie letter reaches the officer to whom it is 
addresscfl. In like manner whenever tlie darogahs, so stationed at a distance from 
the daw'k road, shall have occasion to send letters to the dawk, the proprietors or head 
persons of villages shall convey them to the nearest dawk chokey in the same mode 
as they aie required to <-onvey to such darogahs an;y letters that thej’^ may be delivered 
to them by the dawk ofliciers. As the places of residence of the darogahs \vill be fixed, 
the names of the village.^, to the proprietors or head persons of wdiich it w'ill fiiil to 
convey the letters between the place where the darogahs may reside and the nearest 
dawk Chokey or station, will soon be known to the dawk officers and darogahs w’-ho, to 
prevent disputes arising between the landholders respecting the conveyance of letters 
as above directed, shall Avrite on the back of all letters the names of the villages by 
the proprietors or he.'ul persons of which they are to be so conveyed. The darogahs 
*8htdl not only be authorized to dispatch letters by the public daw^ks to the Magistrate 
tonvhose authority they are immediately subject and the other darogalis in his district, 
but also U> the Magistrates and darogahC of any of the neighbouring districts, to whom 
they may have occasion to send notice of uuj- breaches of the peace that may have 
been committed in their ow^n or any other jurisdiction. And the darogahs shall make 
it a rule whenever they receive intelligence of any murder or robbery having j^een 
committed in their owui jurisdiction, to dispatch immediate information of it to all 
the neighbouring darogahs and also to the Magistrates of the adjacent districts, unless 
they shall have apprehended the offenders. All landholders, gomastahs, and other 
head persona of villages are required to pay strict obedience to tbe.se orders for convey- 
ing letters of the darogahs, and the Magistrates are directed to fix up copies of them 
in the head cutoherry of every perguima throughout their respective districts. 

Fifteenth.— ~k concurrent authority is vest.e<l in the several Magistrate and fheir 
offi.c( ! s in the cases and under the restrictions following, viz : — • 

The darogahs and police officers subject to the authority of one Magistrate are 
empowere€ either yiider ‘his warrant, or without such warrant, to pursue robbers and 
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murderers into the jurisdictions of other daroprahs, whether subject to the same Magis- 
trate us themselves or to the Magistrates of any other districts or city. The Magis- 
trates, durogahs, police officers, landholders, farmers, gomastahs of villages, culti- 
vators of land and all other persons having authority or residing in the jurisdiction 
into which the offenders may be pursued are required to afford eveiv assistance in 
their power to the pursuing officers for the apprehension of the offenders. It is to be 
understood, however, that this concurrent authority vested in the Magistrates and 
the police officers is to extend only to cases in which the crime with which the persons 
pursued may be charged shall have been committed within tludr re.spective jurisdic- 
tions, or (in the event of tlie crime having been committed in any other jurisdiction) 
wdiere the offender wa.s actually within (heir jurisdiction when the charge against 
him was preferred to them. And it shall not be law'ful for the Magistrate or darogah 
of one district or jurisdiction to i.ssue a warrant for the aijiirehension of any offender 
being nr residing in another district or jurisdiction at the time of the comi)laint being 
preferred to them for any crime or offence not conuiiitted within the limits of their 
respective jurisdiction. In such case the complainant must apply in the first instance 
to the Magistrate of the di.strirt or the darogah of the jurisdiction, in which tlie crime 
shall have been eommitted or in which the offender may reside or be found. 

Si.rteenth . — Whenever the pKdiee officers employed under one Magistrate shall 
apprehend offenders in the district of aiiofher Magi.strate in virtue of the powers 
vested in them by these Regulations, they shall immediatjdy deliver to the darogah 
of the police jurisdiction in which the offenders may be apprehended, a list, of their 
names and statement of the crimes with which they are cliarged. and (he said darogah 
sliall immediately forward such list and statement to the Magistrate to whose author- 
ity he is subject. 

Screvteenih . — The darogahs shall reeeive a commission of ten per cent, on the 
value of all property stolen or plundered which they may recover. 

Eighfeenih . — It shall he the duty of the darogahs to proceed in person or to depute 
one or more of their officers to the .several towns, gunges, bazars ami hauls on market 
days, to prevent any dispute.s or disturbances arising between the vendors and purchasers 
or otlier persons re.sorting to the markets. 

^’ineteenth. — The following Regulations, pa.ssed on the 15th November 1788,. are 
made general, and it shall be the duty of the darogahs to .seize all boats used or built 
in opposition to them, and to apprehend and .send to the Magistrate the artificers 
employed in repairing or huliding such boats, and to report to him tin? names the 
landliolders in whose village they may have been built or repaired, tliat the penalties 
prescribed may be enforced against them : — 

First. — All persons, the Magistrates of districts excepted, are prohibited build- 
ing or making use of boats of the following descriptions : — 

CoviUs lengtli. Covids 

*' Luckhas ... ... 40 to 90 2^ to 4 

Jelkurs ... ... 30 to 70 3A to 5 

Panebwais of Chandpur carrying more than thirty oars. 

Second. — The Magistrates are directecl to .seize and cf)ufiscate all boats oi the 
. foregoing de.scriptions which may be fouml witliin tlie liniiis of their 
respective juri.sdictions. 

Third. — Any zemindar or other landholder, allowing any boat of eitlnu' of the 
descriptions abo\e specified, to be built or repaired within the limits of* 
his zemindari unless by a written order from the Magistrate of tJu‘ district, 
shall forfeit to Government the village in which .such boat slialJ be jiroved 
to liave been built or repaired. 

Fourth . — All carpenters, blaeksmitlis or other art ifii-.ers. are jirohihited engag- 
ing for, or being employed in, the building or repairing of boats of the 
descri])tious above mentioned (unless by the exiiress permission of the 
Magistrate of the district) under pain of being committed to (dose impri- 
.sonm(?nt in the Fouzdari jail for any period not longer than one month, 
or suffering corporal punishment not exceeding twenty strokes with a ^ 
ratan. 

Ticcniieth .—The darogah of each jurisdiction shall send monthly report (selahut) 
in writing to the Magistrates, which shall contain the same of all per.sons whom he may 
have apprehended, their crimes and the date of their apprehension, also the date on 
wbioii they were dispatclied to the Magistrate or released eith(?r upon bail or in con- 
sequence of tlie parties having agreed to withdraw the complaint in the cases specified 
in the sixth and eleventh articles, and also a circumstantial detail of all other acts done 
by him in his official cajiacity. These rejicrts are to be dispatched on the fitli of every 
niontli for the moutli jireceding, by the public dawk, or if they cannot be .sent by this 
mode of conveyance, by siieb other as the Magistrate may direct. If it shall be proved 
that a darogah has apprehended any per.son or issued orders, or done any official act, 
which jshall %iot be in.sertcd and truly stated in his report, Ive shall be dismissed from 
lii.s office. 

Txoenty-jirst. — If the darogah of a jurisdiction shall coniMiit any acts of eorrup- 
ticu, extortion or oppression, or any act not authorized by tbes<{ Regulations, ^he party 
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injured IS hereby permitted to proserute him, either oriiuinallv before the Court of 
Circuit or for damages in the Dawanee AdawJut. The Judges of tlie above-meiitioned 
couits aio required to take cognizance of all sueli jirosecutions or suits as ma\' be brought 
bei(U*e liiein under this Uegulution, and to pass such sentem-e or decree thereon as 
m.ij appear to tliem ecjuitable upon a I'oiisideration of the (dreumstances of the case. 

Tu'enty-second. — Tlie Magistrates are to furnish the darogahs of tlie several juris- 
dictions ''7^, ** siiniiud of otlie.e and a translate of the above Regulations in tlie Persian 
or Ilengali languages. 'J he sunnud and translates are to be atle.sted with their official 
seal and signature. 

This Regulation was subsequently re-enacted as Regulation XXII of 1793 
described as “ a regulation for re-enacting with alterations and amendments 
regulations passed by the Governor-General in Council on the 7th of December 
1792 for the establishment of an efficient police throughout the country . ’ ’ The 
police of the country was removed from the c^ontrol of the zamindars and placed 
under officers of Government, and the zamindars were required to discharge 
their [lolice and prohibited from entertaining police establishments in future. 
Landholders and farmers of land were not in future to be considered respon- 
sible for robberies unless complicity could be f)roved against them. The zilla 
Judges, who in 1774 took over the Fouzdar’s duties and held magisterial 
powers, were rerpiired to divide their zillas into police jurisdictions, each 
jurisdiction to l^e of the area of about 400 square miles and the guarding of 
this area was committed to a daroga with an e.stabli.shmeut of police officers 
to be paid by Government. The darogas were required to give security in the 
sum of Rs. 1,000. The Magistrates at Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna cities 
were directed to revise their cities and their environments into wards, each 
ward to be guarded by a daroga and the darogas to be under the immediate 
auUidrity of a Kotwal. Kotwal had to give security of Rs. 5,000. The 
darogas and Kotwals c.oiild not be removed without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. The numl)ers of the ])olice force and their stations were left to the dis- 
cretion of the Magistrate. But in the cities the Jamadar with half the estab- 
lishment patrolled for the first half of the night an<i the Daroga with the other 
half of the establishment patrolled from midnight till dawn. The instructions 
in the regulation are that the ]iatrols are to move about with as little noise as 
possible, that thiov(\s and other disorderly j)ersons may not be apprized of 
their approach. Tlie jiatrols of the several wards and such j?art of the 
stationary watchmen as the Kotwal shall ajipoint are to be furnished with 
fmghara or horns, which they are to sound when they meet with robbers and 
other persons guilty of breach of the peace and when they have occasion to 
give the alarm to each other or to the inhabitants of the ward that they 
may operate for the apprehension of the offenders. “ The Kotwal is to be 
careful that the stationary watchmen, and the darogas and their officers, 
perform the efficient duties prescribed in this clause regularly and properly 
and to report to the Magistrate every instance in which they may be guilty 
of negligence or misconduct in the discharge of them.” 

The mohulladars were held responsible for any offeiiders or strangers 
within their moliulla and had to report daily the arrival and departure of 
travellers, and all private watchmen were required to assist the police and 
were declared subject to the orders of the Kotwal and daroga. The duty of 
• the Kotwal and of the daroga was to apprehend all criminals or persons guilty 
of, a breach of the peace and all vagrants. People arrested by the patrol in 
the night were brought to the Kotwali at sunrise and the Kotwal brought 
all prisoners before the Magistrate by 11 o’clock. The Kotwals and darogas 
were given powers of releasing persons apprehended for petty offences of a 
bailame nature; but a report of all such releases had to be made to ‘the 
Magistrate. Tlie duty of the Kotwals and darogas of wards was restricted 
to Apprehension and production before the Magistrate. They were not to 
make any enquiry into the truth of the charges preferred to them without 
special instruction from the Magistrates. They had no fX)wers of fining or 
of passing sentence. The Kotwals had also to make inquests in cases of 
murder or unnatural death and local enquiries on information reifeived of a 
robbery or other violent crime. They could also take voluntary confessions 
of persoiis apprehended. 
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By a general rule extended to the whole of the provinces all “ pykee. 
chokeydars, pausbauns, dusauds, nigabans, harees, and other descriptions of 
village watchmen ” were declared subject to the orders of the daroga who 
kept a register of their names, and upon the death or removal of any of them, 
the landholders or others to whom the filling up of the vacancies belonged, 
sent the names of the persons whom they appointed to the daroga of the 
jurisdiction that they might he registered by him. 

The pykes, pausbauns and other village watchmen were to apprehend 
and send to the daroga any persons who might be taken in the act of com- 
mitting murder, rob&ry, house breaking or theft, or against whom a hue 
and cry had been raised. It was their special duty also to convey to the 
daroga of the jurisdiction immediate intelligence of any robbers who might 
have concealed themselves in their respective villages or the country adjacent, 
and also of any vagrants or other persons 'ssho might be lurking about the 
country, without any ostensible means of subsistence or who could not 
give a satisfactory account of themselves Pykes, pausbauns or other village 
watchmen, who did not act in conformity to the section, were to be dismissed 
from their stations by the landholders or other persons by whom they might 
be employed upon the requisition of the Magistrate, and further 
punished as the law might direct, should it be proved that thev had assisted in 
harbouring or concealing any of the abovementioned descriptions, of offenders 
or suspicious persons, or connived in any respect at their malpractices. The 
daroga of the mufassal police jurisdictions had under their immediate 
authority — 

1 The watchmen, 

2. The writer. 

3. One or more Jamadars. 

4. An establishment of burkundazes or matclilock men, vai;ying 

from 10 to 20, 30 or 40, according to the circumstances o"f the 
jurisdiction. 

The general duty ^f the police daroga and of the officer appointed to act 
under him was (1) to maintain the peace; (2) to prevent, as far as possible, 
the commission of all criminal offences; (3) to discover and apprehend the 
offenders; (4) to execute processes and obey orders transmitted by the 
Magistrate; and (5) to perform such other services as are prescribed 
by the regulations. Any person having a charge to prefer against 
aiother for a crime is at liberty to prefer it in writing to the police daroga. 
If the complaint was a petty one, it had to be written on a stamped paper 
bearing a duty of eight annas per roll. The object was to check litigation 
over petty matters. The daroga, if the offence complained of was a serious 
one, took the statement of any credible person acquainted with the case on 
oath or on solemn affirmation and himself issued a warrant for the arrest of 
the offender, and when apprehended, the offender was to be sent in safe custody 
within 24 hours to the Magistrate If the complaint made was for a bailable 
offence, the daroga was to issue such summons specifying the offence charged 
and requiring the accused to attend before the Magistrate on a specific date, 
either with or without bail; in cases where tlie charge did not involve a 
breach of the peace, the daroga was empowered to transmit the complaint to 
the Magistrate for his orders. 

When the daroga apprehended an offender, he examined him without 
oath, and in the event of the prisoner making a free and voluntary confession, 
he was to question fully on the whole of the circumstances of the case the 
person concerned in the commission of the crime and persons in the possession 
of stolen property. The daroga was warned against using any compulsion 
against either the party or the witnesses and against persuading or 
threatening or promising pardon to induce a confession. The police officers 
were also required to make it an invariable rule whenever information 
was received by them of a robbery or other violent crime within 
their respective jurisdiction to repair in person to the spot or to 
send a fit person from among the officers under them to ascertain the facts and 
circumstances of the case This enquiry was to be made and committed in 
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writing on the spot and attested by three or more credible persons and 
forwarded to the Magistrate. Excepting cases in which the zilla officers were 
especially authorised to make enquiries, they were prohibited from enquiring 
into the truth of any complaint preferred to them. They were likewise 
prohibited from passing sentence or imposing a fine or inflicting any punish- 
ment. The police officers were likewise forbidden to discharge persons accused 
after they have apprehended them, except in case where they were authorised 
to do so by the regulations. 

The police darogas were authorised to apprehend without a written 
charge and without a writ ])ersons found in the act of committing a breach of 
the peace or against whom a general hue and cry shall have been raised and 
also against notorious dacoits or robbers as well as of vagrants or suspected 
persons without ostensible means of subsistence. Police darogas were like- 
wise diriKJted to despatch immediate information concerning crimes and 
criminals to all neighlxmring darogas as well as to Magistrates of adjoining 
zillas. Darogas of ])olice were entitled U) receive from Government a reward 
of ten rupees, for every dacoit who may be apprehended by them, to be paid 
on the conviction of the offender and they wen* entitled to a commission of 
ten per cent, on the value of .stolen property recovered provided the thieves be 
apprehended and convicted. 

This Regulation XXII of 1793 also provided for the registration of 
certain descriptions of boats usually em]>l()yed by dacoits who infe.sted the 
rivers in the lower parts of Bengal. The police were authorised to give 
a.ssistance to travellers pa.ssing through their respective jurisdictions under 
certain restrictions. The darogas also submitted a monthly rej)ort of all 
that went on in the thana. 

•This was Lord (’oriiwallis’s scheme for police organization. It will be 
convenient to turn for a moment to the state of judicial administration at this 
time *(1793). On his arrival Lord (’ornwallis had, under the instructions of 
the ('oiirt of Directors, entrusted to a single officer the duties of Civil Judge. 
('ollectf)r of the Revenue, and Magistrate of Police, and the officer entrusted 
with these powers was primarily a merchant and Collector of Revenue. It is 
not surprising to find under these circum.stances that the administration of 
justice re(’(*ived scant attention. Lord Cornwallis saw’ the defect and he 
remedied it by aj)i)ointing a sepanite officer to deal with all judicial matters 
not only ci vil ana cri minai, but also revenue matters. The C ollt‘ctor w^as freed 
entirely from the exercise of judicial functions. In accordance wdth this 
policy the following Courts were created in 1793 : — 

(1) the Sudder Dcwani Adalat and the Xizamat Adalat, a single 

court having a civil and criminal side. The members of this 
court was the Governor (ieneral and Members of the Council 
with the addition on the criminal side of the head Kazi and 
two Muftis; 

(2) the four })rovincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit remodelled in 

constitution and jurisdiction. 

(3) twenty-three zilla, and in Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna special 

city courts. These zilla courts were }>resided over by the 
zilla Judge, who also held the office of Magistrate and was 
responsible for the suj^erinten deuce and control of the police; 
and 

(4) native (\)mniissi()ners for the control of civil suits (the origin of 

the Munsifs). 

• 

The zilla Judge in his capacity of Magistrate and Justice of the Peace 
cxeicised the minor original criminal jurisdiction in re.spect of petty assaults 
and theft and committed persons charged with more serious offences for 
trial before the Court of Circuit. His jurisdiction as Magistrate w^as the 
same as in 1790. The Provincial Courts besides their civil work formed a 
Court of Circuit and tried all prisoners committed by the Magistrates. 
There was no appeal from the Court of Circuit. 

In 1795 it was found that the Governor- General in Council could not 
deal with a large? amount of judicial work and, in accordance with the 
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policy followed in the districts, it was felt desirable that the Governor- 
General in Council should not directly exercise supreme judicial authority 
as well as supreme legislative and executive authority. Accordingly in 
1801 it was enacted that the Court of Sudder Dewani Adalat and the Coiirt of 
Nizamat Adalat should thenceforth consist of three Judges (assisted by the 
Kazi and Muftis), of whom one was to be a Member of the Supreme Council. 
The Court of Sudder Dewani and Nizamat Adalat at Calcutta was abolished 
in 1862 upon the establishment of the present High Court. 

The Provincial Courts (which were also Courts of Circuit), established 
in 1793 consisting of three Judges each, found the volume of work too great. 
They were, therefore, split up into three courts : one remaining at theliead- 
quarters and the other two dividing the circuit lietween them. In 1799 
provision was made for holding a monthly jail delivery in the three cities. 
In 1829 the powers of the Courts of Circuit were transferred to the newly- 
created Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit and the powers and author- 
ity of the Judges of the Provincial Courts in their capacity as Judges of 
Circuit ceased. The Provincial Courts themselves shortly afterwards 
ceased to exist. 

Under the regulations of 1793 the Judge and Magistrate were united 
in the same person; but the Collector’s w'ork was done by a separate official. 
In 1810 a permissive regulation was passed under the provisions of which 
the Governor- General was empowered to appoint a person other than the 
judge of zilla or city to hold the office of Magistrate whenever it was con- 
sidered expedient to make such an appointment. In 1821 a further 'per- 
missive regulation was passed empowering the Governor-General to invest 
the Collector with the powers of a Magistrate and to invest the Magistrate 
with the powers of a Collector. In 1831 the offices of Magistrate and 
Collector were united under Lord William Bentinck's administration; but 
as the Collector-Magistrate was unable to cope with the judicial portion of 
his duties, Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors were appointed to 
assist him. The powers of the Magistrates were increased up to two years’ 
imprisonment. In 1829 it was declared comi)etent to the Governor- 
General in Council to direct any Judge of an appeal or other Judge, not 
being the Magistrate by whom the commitments had been made, to hold the 
Sessions of''gaol delivery for any city or zilla w^ith the powers and author- 
ity of a Court of Circuit, and a few months later the zilla or city Judges were 
given full powers to conduct the duties of the Sessions. These Sessions 
Judges, however, had no jurisdiction to hear appeals from Magistrates. 
These appeals lay to the Commissioner to whom had been transferred the 
powers of the Court of Circuit. The office of Sessions Judge and Magis- 
trate still continued to be united in the same person, and this inconvenience 
caused considerable delay. To remedy these defects the exercise of the 
functions of the Magistrate were transferred to the Collector under the 
regulation of 1821 . 

* Tn 1835, it was made competent to the Governors to transfer the duties 
connected with the criminal justice from any Commissioner of Circuit to 
the Sessions Judge. It was not till 1837 that the power of hearing appeals 
from Magistrates was transferred to the Judges. It will thus appear that 
the jurisdiction of the zilla and city Judges as Sessions Judges was created 
in a curiously indirect manner and depended upon four fragments of enact- ' 
ments. The powers and duties of Sessions Judges are now regulated by the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The union of the offices of Collector and Magistrate, which was effected 
in»1831, lasted for a few years only. The Collectors were busy with the 
resumption proceedings and the duties of the Magistrates’ offices were 
neglected. In 1'837 Lord Auckland obtained sanction to separate the. two 
offices of Collector and Magistrate. But it was the Joint Magistrate, a 
junior officer, who was created Magistrate and, in consequence of the small 
salaries, the office fell into the hands of the junior and inexperienced mem- 
bers. of the service, and, in 1859, the Magistrate again became a Joint Magis- 
trate and the offices of Collector and Mfigistrate of the district were again 
united, an arrangement which continues to the present day. The powers 
and duties of Magistrates are regulated by the Code of Criminal Procedure.. ^ 
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After this sketch of the developments of the Courts, we will return to 
the development of the police administration : — 

In Regulation of 1808 the responsibility of the general public for 
the apprehension of dacoits was defined. The preamble to the Rtjgulation 
reads ; — 

The continued prevalence of that atrocious offence (dacoity) in some of the districts 
and the importance of suppressing a crime so injurious to the peace and happiness 
of the community, render it necessary that further ju-ovisions sliould he adopted to 
facilitate the apjjrehension of the sardar da<‘oit to whose influence and ascendency 
over their respective gangs and accomplices the existence of this serious crime is chiefly 
to be ascribed and also to facilitate the apprehension of other persons concerned in 
the commission of .such oft’ences. With this view it is essential to call forth the active 
exertions of all persons possessed ])y their situation the means of aidiiig in the apprehen- 
sion of offenders of that de8crii)tion. To promote the attainment of so important ai 
object it has been deemed advisalde, on the one hand, to establish personal security 
and indemnit}’, together witli suitable rewards for .such persons as may affnrd active 
assislance in bringing offenders of the above decriptif»n to punishment; and, on the 
other, to prescril)e a<lequate pains and penaltie.s for such persons as possessing the means 
of affording assistance towards the ])reveution of a crime so injurious to the peace 
and happiness of society, shall neglecTto employ them to that end. 

In Regulation XII of 1807, an experiment was proposed but it was 
never carried fully into effect. The police establishments maintained on 
the part of (Government were found inefficient for the purposes of their 
appointments, and so the Government went back to the landholders. It 
was* stated that the reasons for withdrawing the police administration from 
the landlords in general did not apply to such landlords as from 
their qualifications and character, may be considered deserving of confidence 
and disposed to make a proper use of the means which they possess in promot- 
ing the maintenance of the peace, etc. Provision was therefore made for 
granting commissions to the respectable Hindu and Musalman inhabitants 
of the several zillas, authorising them to act as amins of police. This 
regulation also provided for the more complete formation of registered 
village watchmen, vide section 13, Regulation XXII of 1793. The power 
of the amins was something of the nature of Jamadars working under darogas. 
It is unnecessary to describe them at length, as the scheme was not a success. 

The question of paying the police arose in 1792 and ReguhUion XXIII 
of 1793 provided for a police tax on merchants, traders and shop-keepers; 
but difficulties w^ere experienced in determining what persons were liable to 
be taxed and also fixing the amount to be assessed. To provide for the 
deficiency in the public revenue, new fees on the institution and 
trials of civil suits and stamp duties were introduced; but the 
annual produce of such fees and stamp duties was not specially brought 
to ac(;onnt for the charges of police. A tax, however, was impe^sed upon 
the manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors. One declared object of 
this was to give the Magistrates a more immediate and efficient control oyer 
the conduct of the vendors, and render the tax as much as possible conduiive 
to the genera] purposes of police. 

In 1808 the Governmenfrof Lord Minto expressed the opinion that — 

It is consistoiit with the practice of other Govcrnmeuls that judicious and well cou- 
,• erted measures shoxild occasioually he adopted from the capital, in addition to the local 
* admiiiistration of the police for the apprehension of the public offenders; and for the 
maintenance of general order and tranquillity throughout the country, liy concentrat- 
ing information obtainable from different parts of the country in a particular office at 
tile Presidency, a successful plan of operation may be devised and executed when the 
-efforts of the local police officers would be unavailing. Information and measures con- 
ducive to the discoverj’^ and seizure of the gangs of dacoits, which still continue to iiijjest 
many of the zillas in the province of Bengal, may e.specially he promoted by the appoint- 
ment«of a Superintendent of the Police. A power vested in this officer to act in concert 
with the zilla and city Magistrates, or independently of them, as circumstances shall 
direct, may also be usefully employed in the detection and apprehension of persons 
charged with, or suspected of other public offences; and to promote this objyct it is 
expedient that he should be one of the Justices of the Peace for the presidency. 

Accordingly under Regulation X of 1808 <a covenanted servjfht qfc the 
'Company was appointed to the offices of Justice of the Peace for the city of 
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Calcutta, Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, and Superintendent of Police, 
in addition to the persons then holding the joint offices of Justices of the 
Peace for the city of Calcutta and Magistrates of the 24-Parganas, but whose 
functions were for the most part confined to the citv and its suburbs. In 
this capacity of Superintendent of Police he possessed a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the several zilla and city Magistrates in the divisions of Calcutta, 
Dacca and Murshidabad. As Magistrate of tlie 24-Parganas, he had two 
assistants. He was empowered to execute his warrants, etc., either by means 
of his own officers or through the local authorities as he might judge proper. 
He was to act directly under the jurisdiction of the Judicial Secretary and 
also to be under the general authority of the Nizamat Adalat. 

This office of Superintendent of Police was abolished in 1829 and the 
duties transferred to the Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. It was, 
however, reconstituted by Act XXIV of 1837, which required the Superin- 
tendent of Police to be guided generally by this and subsequent enactments 
not inconsistent with Act XXIV of 1837. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The “ Fifth Report.** 

The “ Fifth Report ”■ of the Select Committee apf)ointed “ to enquire 
into the present state of the affairs of the East India (’om[»anv " fmblished in 
1^13, gives much information concerning the state f)f the country in the 
closing decade of the eighteenth century and the ofiening one of the nine- 
teenth. The opening paragraphs dealing with the ])olice are quoted below : — 


The J*oij<e. 

From the cle8crii)ti<tn which has been ^^iven of a reniiudary under the native (iov- 
ernment, it will appear that, aided by numbers of jjderior ofiieerh, maintained in 
the diifereut villages, the xeuiindur must have posses.sed considerable power within 
his limits, more especially when his zemiudary was of groat extent. It has also been 
noticed that the Asiatic (lovernmeiits inclined to the establishment of individual 
authorities, in gradation from the sovereign downwards t<i the village Mockuddum 
or Mundul. It was consistent with this principle, that the zemindar exercised the 
chief authority, and was entrusted with the charge of maintaining the peace of his 
district or zemindary. In his official engagement, he became bound to apprehend 
murderers, robbers, house-breakers, and generally all disturbers of tbe public peace. If 
he*failod in producing the robber, or the thing stolen, he was answerable to the injured 
person for the amount of the loss. If the zemindary was farmed, the farmer who 
possessed the authority incurred the same responsibility : and when committed to the 
charge of an officer on the part of the (fovepiiment , the same responsibility, and the 
m^aus of supporting it, devolved on that officer. The means thu.s provided, were ample 
for maintaining the peaoe; and when properly directed, could not fail of efficiency, ' 
fro^ the great number of individuals who might at any time, be called forth in defence 
and for the security of the inhabitants, consisting not only of the pausbauns or village 
watchmen, whose special duty it was to be always in readiness for that purpose, but all 
those likewise over whom the zemindary authority extended. Hut this institution had, 
under the old Government, fallen into a state of disorder; and it w'as not thought 
expedient to attempt its re-establish meut. The reasoning upon this, ns upon some 
other topics at this time, proceeded, as in the preamble to the Begulation XII of 1793, 
more on the abuse that had been experienced of the authority in question entrusted to 
the zemindars, than on the means which might have been found for restd5*ing and apply- 
ing it, to the public benefit : and concluded with a declaration of the expediency of 
calling on the zemindars to discharge their Police establishment, and of prohibiting 
them from entertaining any such establishments in future. Divested of the power, 
they were of course relieved from the responsibility, in regard to robberies committed 
within their limits, unless it should he proved that they connived at, or were* accomplices 
in the offence, or " omitted to afford every assistance in their power to the officers of 
Government for the appreliension of offenders.” 

The new scheme of Police introduced by the regulation alluded to has divided 
the country into Police jurisdictions of ten coss or twenty miles square. Each divi- 
sion is guarded by a darogah with an establishment of armed men, selected and 
appointed by the Magistrate of tlie zillah. The darogah is employed to apprehyid on 
a written charge, and to take security for appearance before the Magistrate, when the 
offence is bailable. In other cases, fie is required to send the prisoners to the Magis- 
trate within a limited time unlihs for petty assaults and the like, in which cases the Magis- 
trate himself may decide, and wherein the parties themselves agree to drop proceed- 
ings, Fnder such circumstances, the darogah is allowed to receive a written testimonial 
of conciliation termed razenamah, and to di.scharge the prisoner. 

* The pausbauns, pykes, and other description of village guards, who still have 
^eir subsistence from the village establishment, are, by the regulation above cited, 
placed under the authority of the darogah, who keeps a register of their names, and 
on a vacancy ocourring in their number, calls on the zemindar, to whom tbe privilege 
appertains to fill it up as an encouragement to vigilance in the darogahs, they are 
allowed ten rupees from the Government on the conviction of every decoit or •gang 
robber apprehended by them, and ten per cent, on the value of stolen property recovered, 
provided the thief be apprehended. 

The cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedahad are divided into wards, guarded 
by darogahs and armed parties; the whole, subject to the superintendence of an officer 
retained from the former system-denominated cutwal, to W'hom the General Police of 
the city, and regulation of the market, was entrusted. It does not appear that any 
oath of office has been required from the darogahs and cutwals; but beifig apjiointed 
on the recommendation, of the Magistrate, be may be considered to a certain extent. 
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responsible for their general good eonJuct; they moreover all give security 'for their 
good behaviour, and are further declared punishable in the event of theiV violating 
the trust reposed in them. 

The .systems of Police thus established for the territorial possessions held under 
the Presidency of Bengal, continued in force till the year 1807, when a considerable 
alteration of them was found to he exj»edieiit. 

Experience had made it evident to the Government that the system of Police 
introduced in 1792, and confirmed by the printed regulations of 179*h was inadequate 
to the purposes proposed; and that a necessity existed for again calling in zemiudari 
aid, to the assistance of the Police darogahs 

The Report of the Committee in the state of the police is quoted in 
e.rtenso from the Fifth Report : — 


The Police. 

Ihe establishment of an efficient Police, though an object of the 'first importance, 
appears to be a part of the new internal arrangements, in which the endeavours of 
the Supreme Government have been the least successful. The difficulty of the under- 
taking, proceeds partly from the nature of the country, intersected by rivers, and 
abounding in woods and wastes, which afford a readj’ means of escape to robbers; but 
more perhaps, from the depravity of certain classes of the natives, who do not wait 
till driven by want to commit outrages, but follow robbery as a profes.siou, descending 
from father to son. These are the decoits, or gang-robhers, who, though occasionally 
appearing in most parts of the country, are stated to infest in a peculiar degree, the 
lower or Bengal provinces. 

The Committee of Circuit, as long ago as the year 1772, described the decoits of 
Bengal to be, “ not like robbers in England, individuals driven to such courses by 
sudden want; they are robbers by profession, and even by birth; they arc formed into 
regular communities, and their families subsist by the .spoils which they bring borne 
to them.” This description of the decoits was given, to account for some measures of 
unusual severity, which it was at that time proposed to re.sort to, for the purpose of 
suppressing the offence in question, but which, if ever put in force, do not appear to 
have proved effectual; on the contrary, the depredations committed by decoits on the 
property, and the cruelties practised by them on the persons of the inhabitants, have 
been the subjects of much complaint down to the present time, and appears of late years, 
to have increased in those provinces to a considerable extent. One of the causes to 
which this ma/ be ascribed, i.s the difficulty which has been experienced in obtaining 
the specific evidence which the practice of the Courts of Circuit requires to convict the 
offenders, and <o the facility with which they in consequence escape punishment and 
recommence their depredations. On this point, the Committee are induced to quote 
the following passage from a rejjort made to the Government by the Magistrate of 
Dacca, Jellalpore, in 1802: — ‘‘Decoits glory in the dread their name.s iu.spire; they 
therefore take no jiairis to conceal their names; they become from these reasons, publicly 
notorious; their names and characters are familiar to all the inhabitants, even to tho.se 
who have never seen them. Witue.sses against men of this description, risk their lives, 
if they speak to any .specific charge; if they only describe them as uotoriou.s, in general 
termsl notice is not taken of it; because mere public notoriety, without a specific c.harge, 
is not deemed legfilly sufficient to convict them; and, in the opinion of the pri.soner, 
it is rather an addition to his reputation. Those who volunteer to apprehend tliem, 
equally risk their lives. Profes-sional goyendas (or informer.',! are not, in the same 
predi(?iiineut ; their spies watch the motious of the decoits, and thej’' avail themselves 
of this information to raise contributions, by making arrangements with the sirdars 
(or leaders) as the price of their .silence. The dilBculty^f convicting these sirdars, is 
in proportion to their notoriety; the greater their reputation for rohberv and murder, 
the more difficult it is to get witnesses to come forward against them. There are in my 
jail many sirdars of this decription, whose release from confinement would be danger- 
ous to the society at large, and certain death to those wdio hud any share in apprehend- 
ing them. If public notoriety (su<-h as 1 described) was deemed sufficient to subjec.t 
them to tran.sportation for life, I think it would be of the utmost -benefit to the com- 
munity, as the object of their ambition (an extemled notorious name) w'ould, with pro- 
priety, be made the cauMe of tlieir punishment; I think it would contribute inucl> to 
chec^the evil. 

‘‘1^0 Magistrate who is attentive to his duty, cun be long without knowing the 
characters of notorious sirdars. In the very course of business, he must become familiar 
with fheir names; and although he has it not in his power to substantiate legal sfnd 
specific cliargcs against them, for the reasons above assigned, be feels it his duty to 
apprehend them; but is unable tn convict tliem, for want of that direct proof which the 
atrocity of the pri.soner’s charactei prevents his obtaining.” 

But altlwugh the necessity of specific proof against thesft hardened offenders, may 
have been one of the occasions of the outrages which they perpetrate in the exercise of 
their depredations; there are others, which are equally deserving of notice. 
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A comparison of the abundant means afforded by the former establishments, with 
the scanty provision made by the present system, for suppressing gang robbery, may 
farther account for its recent prevalence in the Bengal districts. 

. Besides the usual establishments of guards and village watchmen, maintained 
for the express purpose of Police, the zemindar had, under the former system, the aid 
of his zemindary servants, who were at all times, liable to be called forth for the pre- 
servation of the public peace, and the apprehension of the disturbers of it. The officers 
employed in the collection of the sayer or impost duties, before the abolition of them, 
and stationed at the gunges, or commercial depots of grain, in the bazars or markets, 
and at the hauls or fairs, possessed authority and officiated for tlie preservation of 
peace, and the protection of the inhabitants and frequenters of those places. To convey 
an idea of the means possessed by a principal land-holder for the purposes above men- 
tioned, it may be sufficient to notice the case of the zemindar of Burdwan : This 
zemindary, on a rough estimate, may be taken at 73 miles long, and 45 broad compre- 
hending about 3,280 square miles: nearly the whole of which was in the highest state 
of cultivation, and well stocked with inhabitants. His Police establishment, as 
described in a letter from the Magistrate of the 12th October 1788, consisted of 
tannahdars acting as Chiefs of Police divi.sions, and guardians of the peace; under 
whose orders were stationed in the different villages, for the protection of the inhabitants, 
and to convey information to the tannahdars, about 2,400 pyJees or armed constables. 
But exclusive of these guards, W'ho were for the express purpose of Police, the principal 
dependence for the protection of the people probably rested on the zemindary pykes; 
for these are stated by the Magistrate to have been in number no less than nineteen 
thousand, who Avere at all times, liable to be called out in aid of the Police. 

The whole of this la.«t-mentioned numerous class of pykes are understood to have 
been disbanded, in compliance with the new Police regulations; and their lands, 
allowed them in lieu of pay, resumed. The amount of revenue brought to the account 
of •tbjvernment on thi.s head, being trifling for their extent, it is probable that the 
greate.st part of the number of pykes retain them, under connivance from the zemindar; 
but however this may be, the services of the pykes are lost to the Police, while .such 
of those per.sons as were really disbanded, are supposed to have had recourse to thiev- 
ing for a livelihood. With re.spect to the darogahs, or head Police officers, who have 
taken place of the tannahdars under the new system, it is observed of them, that they ' 
are not les.s corrupt than the tannahdars their predece.ssors, and that themselves and 
the inferior ofticer.s acting under them, with as much inclination to do evil, have less 
ability to do good, than the zemindary servants employed before them. The darogah 
placed in a divi.sion of the country com prtOi ending four hundred square miles, is with 
fifteen or twenty armed men, found to he incompetent to the protection of the inhabitants. 

The village watchmen, and such as remain undi.smi.ssed of the zemindary servants, 
are by the public regulations, required to co-operate with the darogah; but a provision 
of this nature, Avithout the means of prompt enforcement, has not been attended with 
the desired effect; the influence of the zemindar as it exi-sttyl in former times, being 
wanting to bring forth these, aids into acth-e exertion; while the darogahs lyho are 
represented us insulated individuals, are in their respective divisions, vicAA-ed with fear 
by some witli joalou.sy by others, and neglected by most of the inhabitants, possess not 
that personal consideration in the public mind, so necessaiy to aid them, in the efficient 
performance of their duty . • 

If the foregoing comparison be just, it must appear that the former establishments 
were more ample and better constituted for the purposes of Police, than those which have 
since been introduced bad their services been actively put forth and nroperly directed ; 
but the enquiries made by Lord Cornwallis, induced him to believe, that the zemindars 
had misapplied the authority confided .to them, as officers of Police; and that the union 
of the functions of revenue and Police, in the same person, was a radical error, from 
which the evils prevailing in the latter department, had in a great measure sprung.* His 
lordship accordingly proceeded in the matter detailed in a former part of this report, to 
change the system which existed, and to introduce a Police entrusted under the European 
Magistrates, to native officers, named darogahs, selected for the purpose, and maintained 
on fixed salaries. The defectiA’eness of this system of Police, is explicitly acknowledged 
in the preamble to Regulation XII, of the year 1807, which states “that the Police 
establishments maintained by Government in several districts of Bengal, Bahar and 
Grissa, had been found insufficient for the purposes of their appointment.” Amend- 
ments had before this period, been made to the Police rules; and additional means devised 
for the suppression of crimes, by rendering the punishment of them more exemplary and 
severe. Public outrages nevertheless increased, more especially in the Bengal provinces : 
and the Government at length, deemed it expedient to introduce the aboA'e regulation; 
for the purpose of granting to the zemindars, Taahildars, farmers of land and any other 
pripcipal inhabitants who mighit be deemed qualified for the trust, authority to act as 
auTneena or Commissioners of Police. 

The Aumeens of Police are, under this regulation, appointed by a siinnud, or Com- 
mission from the Magistrate, with the approbation of the Governor-General in Council. 
Their authority is concurrent with that of the Police darogah, for the suppression of 
crimes, and the apprehension of public offenders; and for these purposes. 4he rules for 
the conduct of both are the same; but the Aumeens are restricted from taking any 
cognizance of tho,se petty offences and disputes, which the latter is allowed to enquire into 
and adjust. The ^’umeen is required to deliver over his prisoners to the darogah of the 
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district or division in which he resides; instead of sending them, as the darogah does, 
direct to the Magistrate. 

Thus it appears the Oovernnient have found it necessary to recur to the practice, 
which, in 179‘^, was so much disapproved; namely, of combining, in any case, the 
functions of revenue and Police; and have again called forth the exendse of those powers, 
which the landholders, native Collectors of therevenue, and other respectable inhabitants 
posse.ss, for the protection of the people, and the apprehension of public offenders. 

• Of the propriety of this principle no doubt can he entertained; the most intelligent 
reports of the judicial servants, for some years previously, having represented the agency 
of the land-holders, as essential to a salutary improvement in the Police, though there 
is reason to regret that tJie situation of things has so much changed since the zemindars 
were deprived of the authority thus restored to them, as to have afforded less promise of 
^-uccesH from the measure, than might have been otherwise expected. The dismember- 
ment of tile principal zeinindaries, by the sale of land, to realize arrears of revenue, and 
the separation of tal(K)k. or small estates (noti«‘ed in a former part of this report) have 
reduced the efficient influence of the laud-holders, wlio, for the greater ])art, approach 
nearer now, than they did formerly, to the condition of mere cultivators. The dismission 
of the zemindary pykes, and of the establishment formerly maintained for the collection 
of the sayer duties, have contributed to the same end. It may therefore appear doubtful, 
whether it would now be jiracticable in Bengal, to restore the efficiency of the old sy.stem 
of Police, were it even in the view of the Government, to attempt it; or wliether, if 
restored, it wcmld answer any useful purpose, clogged with the numerous and complicated 
rules and restrictions under which the zt^mindar would now be required to officiate. It 
indeed appears, that tin* regulation already referred to, as enacted in the year 181)7, has 
since been rescinded, as far as it related to the appointment of Aumeens of T’olice, by 
Regulation VI of 1810. That the state of the Police, in the lower provinces, in regard 
to decoity, had not experiem'cd any amendment, under the operation of the first-men- 
tioned regulation; appears from the following passage of a letter, addressed by the 
Governor-General to the (?ourt of Directors, of a date so recent as the 29th May 1810, 
describing the state of the Police as it was in the Bengal districts, a little before that 
period. “ The evidence lately adduced, exclusive of a multiplicity of other proofs, 
establishes, beyond a questiofi, the (’oramis.sion of robberies, murder, and the most 
atrocious, deliberate cruelties ; in a word, an aggregate of the most atrocious crimes; 
nor let it be supposed, that these offences were of rare (XTurreuce. or confined to particular 
districts; they were committed with few exceptions, and with slight modifications of 
atrocity, in every part of Bengal.” 

The letter from wdiich this extract is taken, was written to justify certain measures, 
which it had been judged necessary to resort to. for the purpose of restraining and 
preventing these evils, and which had been arraigned by Mr. Ernest, one of the 
Magistrates, as objectionable, and as being calculated to introduce greater mischiefs 
among the ueople, than the evil which it was to remove. The despatidies wdiich have 
more recently 1)een received relative to this discussion, appear of considerable interest; 
not so much on account of the subject to w’hich they specially relate, which had been 
set at rest by the submission of the Magistral* afterwards made Judge of Circuit, who, 
having apologized for the warmth or disre.spect of his expressions, was restored to his 
office, as from tlie information which they afford respecting the actual slate of the Poli*‘e 
in the provinces under the Presidency of Bengal. 

The information to which the Committee more particularly allude, is contained in 
a Report on the state of the Police, with .suggestions for its improvement, by the 
Secriitary to the Government in the Judicial Department, entered on the Consultations' 
o) Government of the 29th September 1899. This document is particularly intended 
for the consideration of tlie authorities in this country; the w-riter observes, that were 
this report “ intended solely for the consideration of the local Government in India, it 
woul^ be superfluous to enter into details regarding the inefficiency of the Police, as 
unhappily o<rca.sian8 have too frequently aristen, to arrest their attention on this 
important subject; but as the arrangements suggested, juay possibly attract the atten- 
tion of the Honourable the (’ourt of Directors to whom these evils may not be so familiar, 
a brief exposition of them must be deemed a necessary introduction to any plan which 
may be suggested for the general improvement of the Police.” 

In this report, are detailed the cruelties suffered by the inhabitants in the districts 
for the roost part round the seat of Government, from deceits or gang-robbers, and the 
total inefficiency of the Police, as it then stood, to suppress or restrain them; and it is 
endeavoured to justify the measures recently introduced, and to propose others, with the 
view of removing the evils complained of. In illustration of the cruelties commonly 
practised by the robbers, the evidence on some late trials is given, and the general 
prevalence of those cruelties, is proved by a reference to the reports of the Circuit Judges, 
transmitted from different parts of the country. It is observed moreover, that though 
the evils in question ” were in some instances to be ascribed to the supineiiess of *'the 
IjocuI Magistrates, they were much more generally imputable, to the defects of the 
existing system. ’ ' 

The Committee cannot forbear expressing their surprise, at the statement made in 
Mr. Secreliicy Dow'deswell’s report, that the Government were not enabled to di.scover in 
a sliorter periotl than that alluded to, what is now' unequivocal I.y ucknow'ledged on their 
prm-eedings, namely, ” that the existing system of Police had eirtirely failed in its object. 
Though the letters from the Bengal Government to the Directors, down to Ayril 1806, 
represent the commission of ciimes, particularly perjury, to bo inerhasing rather than • 
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the contrary, there is nothinK- said to excite any particular apprehension for the security 
of person and property enjoyed by the natives under the Jtritisli Government, or to create 
any doubt in repard the new system of Police, luivinj^ secured to the natives the 
benefits which were intended tor them, by its introduction. 

Jt is therel(»re, witli tlu: greater eoncern that the (.'ommittee lind, in the recent 
despatch, so strong a manifestation of the great inadequacy wliicli lias lieen experieneod 
of the establishment.s introduced in 17‘d3, lor the protei tion of tlie people from public 
robbers, and the asciuidancy acquired by deiMiits in the piovinces surrounding the seat of 
Government. 

It is stated in the rejiort in question, that “the prin<‘ipal cause why the mea.sures 
hitherto adopted lor tlie jiridection of tin* jieojde again.‘*t roljbeiy by open violence, have 
been inelfectual, i.s, tlie very defective information which GoM*rnment, and the jtniicipal 
authorities under (jovernment, pos.se.ssed re.sjiecting the actual .state of the Police.’' — 

“ 'riu! defect here notii'cd (says the writer ot the report) may an.^-e, either trom the very 
imperfect infoi’iiiat ion which the local Magistrates 1 Ju-m.selves jiossess, respecting the 
state of tlie Poliee, or trom an ill-judge<l. hut not an unnatural .solii itude, to represent the 
districts in tin* most favourable stale, jio.ssible.” Your ('ommittee must here expres.s 
their ojiinion <if the dangerous tendenej' of imlnlgenee in tlie disposition alluded to. of 
representing district'- or tilings to be in a moie ta\ourabIe .state, tlmii they really aie: a'^ 
this may lead lirst, to a JlO.'^1 jtoiienn'ut of tin* conijiHnneation of unpleasant cii ciim.stancc'- ; 
next, to tlie suppression ol nitoinmt loji; and. finally, to llic mi.''reiire.sentation of facts. 
In tlie jiiesent in.staiice. the (’ommittee liave adverted to the inf'oiiiiatioii actually’ before 
till' Goiernmeiit and tlie Nizaniut Adawlut. for .some years ]»rioi to the date of the report 
alxive iiuoted; and it appears to them that the rejiorts of tlie (’ircuit dlidges, made 
through the .Nizamut .\d:iwlut to tlie (ioverjimeut, at the conclusion of each se.«sjon. 
e\ incerl the luevalem e ol gang robbery, not only in a depree suflicieiit to attract the nexMee 
of the Govei nnierit . but to call iortli its eiuleavours to sujipress it. 

, I ts emlea voiirs. fniiii 1801 dou n to 1 he }i«*nod in •piest ion . for lh(> improvement of the 
Police, and for the supjiression of gang lobbery. ajqieai in the new regulation-, and in 
modificat ions of tho'-e ahi'ady in foiee. Tlie geiier.d olijeet of thesi* enactments, w'as to 
reiidfi' the criminal law more s**vere, and the otfu'crs of Police more vigilant: and. us lias 
been also before* stated, to call in .flic .lid <d the biTul-holder.s and other jiniicipal 
inhabitants, lor the protection <il the jusipb* against <b*coils. and other (b'predator.s. Put 
not w it ti-tandin'' these nicasuies. the disorders whieli th(*y were in.U*nde(l to subdue still 
1 iieTi^a'-ed ; and towards tlu' end of 1807. had aequired such a degree of stTcngTh, as to 
oblige the Govei nnieiit to re.soi t to m<*asures, mm-li more forcible than had hitherto been 
tried loi ,ilie deliveranci* ot the country Irom this grow iiig and intolerable evil. 

It does tiol therefore a]i|iear to lone bei'ii. from any want of information iii regard to 
the iniperleet state of tlie Police, that the Government was unable to prevent its becoming 
wor.se; but rather, as your Committee should sujipo.se, from the difficulties which 
presented themselv<*s to the applii ation of an efficacious remedy. 

'riie mejisiires above referred to, are tlio.se which appear to have bet‘D commenced 
ill 1808. witli regulation the tenth of that year “ for the appoiiituient of a Superin- 
tendent of Police, and for deHniiig lii.s juri.sdiction and authoriiy.” The preamble of 
the regulation state.s. that “ by coiieeutratiiig information obtainable from different 
parts of the country in a particular office at .the presidency, a successful plan of operations 
luiglit be devised and executed when the efforts of the Local Police ( )ffieei*B would be 
unavailing;” and that measures conducive to the discovery and seizure of the gangs of 
decoits, wlii( h .still coutinued to inte.-t many of the districts in the Province of Bengal, 

• might esjiecially l)o promoted, liy the apiwintment of a vSuperintendent of Police.” A 
power was accordingly vested in this officer, to act in imncert with the zillah and city 
Magistrates, or independently of tliem. for the detection and apprehension of person.s 
charged with, or suspected of deeoity and other offeuees. II is warrant or other prore.ss 
was', as lie might- determine, to he executed, eitlier by bis own officers, or through tlio.se 
of the loeal authorities. The (Toveruineiit, moreover upon the present occasion, deeming 
the urgency of .the c.ise to justify the measure, resolved to eountenance the regular 
organisation and otlicial emjiluynieiit of ]iublie informers, tor the purpose of discovering 
tlie haunts, and [loiiiting out the persons of the most notorious of tlie decoits, or of any of 
their a.s.sociaies. The circumslaiiees wliich h*d to this steji, was the suei'essful co-operation 
•* vvljicli had been afVorded by om* ot the ('alcutfa Magistrates, acting as Joint Magistrate 
with tlie Magistrate ot .Vuddea, in freeing or endeavouring to free, that district from 
decoits. Mr. Blacquicre, w ho had resideil in Bengal from his earliest years, possessed a 
lierfi'ct knowledge of tlu* language and tlie manners of the natives, had reeommendod 
liiniselt so far to the ( rovernment by this service, that although he was not a (‘oveuauted 
servant of the (’omjiany, it was determined to vest him witli the powers of the Magistrate 
in such other dis.1ricts. as, like Xuddea. liad been overrun with decoits. The mode in 
which Mr. Blaeijuiere prix^eeded was, by tbe employment of ffoj/rndas, or spies and 
infitiiuers' .some of wliom, having themselves been piiiieipal robbers, it Avas understood 
would be ])articulaily exjiert in deteeting others who were still acting in that capacity. 
'I'o these were addeil tlie seivii*es of pirdnirnrs or t Iver.seers, or Superintendents. The 
spies w ere to jioiiit out the robbers, aiul (lie ( )ver.seer.s were to appr<*hend them. 

As the enijiloyment of jtliese Agents, in the manner thus sanctioned, lias%iveu,risc to 
much discussion between tlie Go\ernment and some of the judicial officers, on the merit 
arid sueeess of this expedk'nt. the Committee think i.t may be jirojier to state tlie informa- 
tion on tjiese points,, wlyeb the latest adviees from tbe Bengal Presidency afford, Tbe 
following account *bf the origin and employment of goyendas is taken from a Minute. 
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recorded on the 24th November 1810, by one of .the members of the Government, who 
was an advocate for the measure, and desirous of shewing that the empJoyment of 
goyendas was not new in the Police of Bengal : , , 

“ Under no arrangement hitherto tried, has the efficiency of the Police,. been 

independent of the agency of informers and spies. Pecuniary rewards for detecting and 
bringing to justice decoits and other otfendcrs, were offered as early us 1772, when the 
serious attention of the Government was first drawn to* the alarming prevalence of the 
horrid offence of decoity. But without going further back than the periinl when the 
regulations of the Government began .to assume generally tlie form, which they have 
since retained, the offer of a specific reward of ten rupees for every decoit, payable on 
the conviction of the offender, was authorized in 1792, and continued to be payable in the 
same mode, until recently modified in pursuance of the arrangements, which we resolved 
to adopt two years ago, for the reform of the Police.” 

” Under the encouragement of head money offered by the Kegulations of 1792 above 
quoted, the profession of a goyeiuhi first took its rise, and sj)eedily spread itself over the 
country. The subsequent introtluction of Police tannahs liad no tendency to check the 
eTnploymen.t, or (control their proceedings. Every tannah soon liad its set of goyendat 
plying for occupation, with the avowed countenance and support of the darogah, who 
shared with them the head money for decoits, convicted on evidence mur.Hhalled by them; 
and the specious offers of professed goyendas oi’casionally induced incautious Magistrates 
to entrust them with general warrants and indefinite (’ommissions, for the apprehension 
of criminals, in places particularly infested by robbers, or sometimes, in consequence of 
the preparation of a peculiarly heinous decoity. — That abuses have been practised by 
goyendas or informers, but still more by gtrdwars, or those entrusted with power to 
apprehend, is unquestionable. Seeking a livelihood by the profession in which they had 
engaged, but not always able to procure it. bv the .slow means of the detection of crimes 
and proof of guilt, they have no doubt resorted but too often to various modes of extortion; 
sometimes, from persons of suspec.ted character, and at other times, from the honest part 
of the community, under threats of accusation; and have occasionally proceeded to 
prefer groundless ‘‘charges, and even to support them by false evidence; and instances 
have actually occurred. wl«ere there has been too much rea.son to believe, that the goyenda 
himself devi.sed the robbery, of which he convicted the unhai)i)y wretches reduced by his 
arts, to a participation in the crime.” 

There can be little doubt of the existence of spies, wherever the laws hold out rewards 
to informers; and the increase of this cla.ss of people in Bengal, is satisfactorily traced 
to the pecuniary reward offered for every decoit. who might be convicted on information 
brought before the Magistrate. The bad practices used by goyendas, your (,’ommittee 
find noticed strongly in the answer to the interrogatories <‘irculated in 1801; but the 
abolition or rather the modification of the head money, for decoits. was not effected until 
1810. There must consequently have been a wide field for the goyendas to move in. from 
their first appearance (according to the foregoing Minute) in 1792. until the j)erio(l 
referred to in 1810, where the modification of the reward, or hea<l money, considerably 
narrow’ed the ground on which they had been accu.stomed to j)ractiHe their atrcK-ities. 

The proceedings of the Courts of justice, and the reports of the Judge's of (.’ircuits 
furnish a strong confinnatiem of wdiat ha.s been stated with rc8j)ect to the unprincipled 
practices of that de.scription of people, and of the evils resulting from a combination 
between tfieni and the darogahs or head Police officers, for the jmrpose, as stall'd in the 
foregoing Minute, “of slraring with them the lu'ad money for decoits.” 

The employment of i)eraons of the above deseription, as instruments of I*olice might 
appear to require explanatiein, m<»re e'.specially as it has been objected to, by some of the 
nm.st experienced servants in the Judicial Dejiartment. In the correspondence* last 
re'eeiveel from Bengal, the reasons are aelelue-ed, which die'tate'd the expedie'iicy of 
e'lnploying those j)ersons unele'r the Poliee; ami they are as follow: 1st, The iie'eessity 
whie-b aro-se* for the ado])tion of .some; strong measure, to e hee k or su])press the outrages 
committed by dc'coits, whie h had long been prevalent; and on a suelelen, had acquire'd a 
me»st alarming height in those distrie-ts partie-ularly, whie'h were* most adjacent to the 
seat of Government. 2nel, The good state of the Poliee within the limits of the' te)wm 
of (.’alcutta, where goyendas had been employeel by the Magistrates, and partie-ularly 
eineler the direction of Mr. Blacquiere. -Irel, The benefit experiene;ed in the distrie*t of 
Nuddea, from the employment of Mr. Blacquiere with goyendas, for the discoveiy and 
seizure of dee ents, whie h suggested the employment for the same means, nieu'e extem- 
sively. 4th, The rules under which goyenda,s w^ere direedeel to be emple>ved, which 
prohibited their receiving general w'urrants, and restriedeel them to the emple>yment of 
peunting out pe'rse)Tis ae e'used of crimes, to the girelwars, e)r offie'ers, w'he» attendeel to 
apprehend them. 

The institutiem of the new’ offiee of Superint<*ndent of Police, and the extension of 
Mr. Blaequiere’s functions, w’ith authority to emplejy goyendas, is represented to have 
been attended with early success, in the eliscovery ami apprehension e)f many gang’s e>f 
eh'e-oits, and the seizure e)f some of their most notorious sirdars, or leade^rs; one f)f them at 
the distance of •'iOO miles from the part of the e*ountry fre)m whieh he fled to avoid 
eletection. But the satisfaction which this mu.st have aftordeel the Government, under- 
went proba|^ly some abatement, eui the eli,se:overy which was im^ile, that some of the goyen- 
das thus em]dejyeel, had in e-oncert w'ith the girehvars, actually been commiting depre- 
dations em the pt'liceabh* inbabibents, of the same nature as the)se practised by the 
elecoits, whom they were employed to suppress. These persona w.ere convic^icd before 
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the Court of Circuit; and suffered the punishment due to their crimes. The Government 
admit, that there were probably more of these enormities committed by these instruments 
of Police, than had come to li/?ht; but they nevertheless deemed it expedient, that the 
smaller evil should be endured, rather than the agency of goyendas, in freeing the 
country of deceits, should be relinquished. 

I'he Court of Directors, it may be presumed, will be anxious to learn the issue of 
these measurcvS, under the great solicdtude they must feel, for their proving ultimately 
successful in the object of their introduction. What has appeared in the latest intel- 
ligence on this subject, affords assurance, that after about two years’ experience of the 
efficacy of the new measures, decoity or gang roberry, had met with a chock; and had 
been reported by some of the Circuit Judges, to have happened less frequently in most, 
and to have ceased in some, of the Jlengal districts, where antecedently it had prevailed, 
in the greatest degree. It is earnestly to be hoped, that these assurances may be con- 
firmed by experience. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1813 to 1837. 

The ( lOveriiDr-deueral, Lord Moira (afterwards Marquess of Hastings), 
shortly after his arrival in India, held a thorough enquiry into the efficiency 
of the system of thanadari police introduced by Lord Cornwallis. Lord 
Moira called for re])orls from the Magistrates of the (lifferent districts of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, ami after a careful personal study of the.se, he 
record('d a minute, dated the 2nd October 1815, in which he gives his views on 
tlie whole judicial administration. The minute is }>articularly interesting 
as f.ord Moira considers minutely the question of co-o]>eration " between the 
police and the peojile. 'I’he sections of the minute dealing with the police 
administration are givmi lielow ; — 

Extract from the Minute by the Right Honourable the Governor-General on the 
judicial administration of the Presidency of Fort William, dated the 2nd October 1815. 

* * * * * it 

HI. W'Im'IIum' iIh- ( tliuJuMho j I iiinI itutinii ha.-, iil ii" Mell iis 

tlir \ (it its jicrnianeiit maititcnsoice .still (‘xists art* ]H»iiit.s wludi wi* liavc ikiw to 

(IctcnuliK' It it lie suiiposfd td lia\t‘ Immmi oiu* of the olijc* Is iji tlic colilcinjilalioti ot 
the t^ovcTtiiiiciit trom tlio toimatioii ot (liox* f.siahli.slinuMil.s lo I unnslicd a torrc 

:ul<M|n.i1i' TO ill** jirotfctioii ol tIm' coJiiinmiity. aad caiKiliit' ol uiult'rtakiag llio prevention 
ot (•rinic li\ it- (iwii vigilance, in this o'sjicft, the institution must lie admitted t(.) have 
laded. 1 lie liiied toiee of a thana is totally in.sullieient for sueli jiiujioses. Lveii in its 
colleyiiM' streiij.oh it ( ould sc.:ic«d\ \enture to resi.st or pui’sue a ^aii^ of armed roblau-.s 
and ii is numerieidl\ inadetpiate to ftive individual protection against common lludt 
and hnrf,dar\ hewmd its own immediate station. 

17. Hut It mil} he .safel;v as.serted tliat no Governimuit ever did or ever can d«dray 
the whole exjiense ot a ]>re\entive police to this extent: much firatuitous aid, direct or 
indir«‘et, is al'lonh'd in eveiw countiw. pre\(*ntive p(dn e must depend not oid\ on 
the shill and vi^cilance as well as jiromptitude with which the st ipi'iidiars toree of the 
Stat(' Is direi led hut also on the energy of individuals in (heir respeeli\(‘ stations of life — 
the hired arm of tin* judme must ne( (xswarily be lmii(<‘d both in its extent and effe* (. Jls 
jiriiieipal suppoit must eome trom .soei(M\ il.selt; and the ojijiortuintx .should mil he 
missed ot oh>ii\iiie that hithiTto in this (ountry it has liad no sueh aid. • 

IS. 1 can. )iowe\er. discover no sulfi« lent nnison to jiresuine that jiroteclion (.u 
pre\ention ii\ the snppl\mg oi an adeipiate guard was an object in the inlroiluetion of the 
lhanadaree ssstem. It ajipeat’s to me to lia\e heeii d.’vised ex( lusively with the vii'ws 
ol streiie I helling the arm of tlie Mag-istrate, and of introducing an efficient control oxer 
the police ol the interior, by w hi( h that dul\ was to Ik* jiertormed . Tiu' hyidholdi*rs 
iiad hilherlo been entrusted with this control, and undoubtedly if an individual (‘state 
, ould he regarded ahstraetedly from its coiineelion with any other, the ju’opriety of 
l4*aving the care ot the peace to thost* w'liose station gave them inlluenee and w ho"!' 
interesi would insure a due attention to its jue.servation, would he a dilferent question, 
and might jn'iliajis he advi, sable. Jfut every estate is surrounded by others, and thi.s 
contiguity gives rise to jealousies ami eonflieting interi'sts whieli, unless there is a 
strong and vigilant control to keej) them down, must soon eiigeiidi'r a eonfu.'^m, 
sutfieionl to hafHe every umsupported elfort ol a Magistrate to iinraxa'l. 

l!t. 'I'he landlord of wealth and influenee reepires no authority from Govemmout 
to enalilo him to protect him.selt and to jiievcnt, if willing, the commission of dacoity 
by Ids own tenantry, lli’ might even he exi>e( ted to exert hiniselt to restrain them 
generally from preying on each other. In these resjieets, Iherefure, nothing perhaps 
.Vould either he lust or gained by investing him witb spoei.il iiowms; but w hieli we could 
hav‘* no .security that tlie delegation ot sueh authority to flu* zemindar would induce a 
greater activity in jireventing histenanlr\ iroin jdumlering the inhahitants of neighbour- 
ing estates, we miglit coniideiitlx antici]>ate the In'qiient mi.saj>])lieat ion of it to jiuriio.sc's 
of'^privati' revt'iige. 'riiere can he litih' doubt; that under the sy.s1(‘in wdiiili left to the 
landholders the management of their own police, its powers had been alnio.st unix ers;|lly 
perverted in this manner. On that account, tlu' thanadaree sxstt'm xvas (b'Vised. It 
xxas th(‘ object of that sxstein to di.'.arin tbem of tho.se jiow (Uxs and to vest the eontrtd in 
the Iftnids of slipeiidiarx otlieers cf ( lov('rnment , free from all tho.se passions and feeling 
which had bred tin* confusion. Imf it wa.s onlx tlu' controlling jioj-tion ot tin' tormei 
.system wliicli was then .sujildanled. 'Die former village imst ilutums of watch ami jialrol 
xven* left mitouehed, save that they were made subsinvieiit to the (haiiadars and a jxortion 
(if their sup]i(irt commuted j^T'om land into money payment. It xvas to lliese, 1 lu'retore, 
that that coinmunitv was still to look for its iiimiediate ])rotection and our ( oivin’miieni 
only undertook to .sei* that ^‘1 their duty in that resimet. The question of Hie 
success orjailure of (he tlianadaree .system re.solves il.sidf therefore into the following 
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points: — Has it broken that spirit of violeiuje and dis|M)8ition to take the law into their 
own hands, which existed on its introchfetion in every class possessing influence through- 
out the country, and has it established a more effectual control or otherwise improved 
the i)revious institutions for the protec tion of the community. 

20. A retVrence to the present state of all the Bengal zillahs will perhaps satis- 
factorily answer tlie first question — cdiic-anery and litigioiisness appear almost univer- 
sally to liave taken the jdace of violem*e, and though the state of the Nudea and scuue 
other distric ts at so late a ptuiod after the introduction of this system as even the year 
1808 might then hav<> almost justified a conclusion that it hod altogetbc*!’ failed; still 
these disorders may be trac'cd to other <*aust*s than defects in the system and the present 
improved state of those districts effected merely by the means and agency the plan 
yielded, combinc'd with tJie previous general amelioration of the state of other districts, 
affords a satisfactory proof of the degree in which the system has been efficacious, ancj 
shows that it was originally well cal< ulatc*d to effect the object for which it w'as prin- 
cipally devis<‘d. 1 must confess that I consider it one of the main springs of the present 
strength of our (Toverniycnt and one of the c-hief causes why insuiwction has been so 
totally unknown, notwithstanding the frequeaf recourse that has been had to many very 
unpo])ular measures. In the several districts of Bengal Military aid is at present hardly 
ever called for to hel]) the edvil powers, and as far as I have yet been able to observe, I 
really believe this is greatly owing to the effects of the fhanadaree sy'stem. 

21. Though, therefore, it may be objected to this system, that it was a sudden and 
violent innovation on all existing institutions insti>ud of a cautious and gradual improve- 
ment of them, T cannot but believe that suc h an innovation was necessary to the support 
<»f your (i(jvernment with which, as it did not arise out of the society, the institutions of 
the society could hardl\ have been amalgamatc'd. I should accordingly feel inclined 
strongly to recommend its maintenance in preference to siny other that has been yet 
suggested, not »>nly in Bengal but in the western provinces also. In these, indeed, 1 
conceive the .system to be yet more necessary in order to give effect to the Magistrate’s 
authority, render the power of our (lovernment active and omnipresent, and to wean 
the population from those habits and notions prejudicial to the peace and well-being of 
society which they inbibed under the weakness of former rulers. In all native (lovern- 
ments the frequent detachment of a military force to every quarter of their territory is 
indispensible to keep the country to subjection and annually to collect its revenues. 
Our Government exi>erienced at first the same necessity until the introduition of this 
system, but from that moment the <‘ulls for military aid to enforce obedience to tbe laws 
have been gradually diminishing. The thanadar and his establishment are alwMiys 
perfi'ctly informed of everything that is passing, are at hand to inWrpose everywhere 
the authority of Government and to bring its ]M>wers immediately before the eyes of the 
discontented or disaffected bef<»re a systematic opposition can be organized; and though 
he can effect little or nothing by direct force, still the certainty that the support behind 
him is unlimited in extent, mu.st always insure to a thanadar respect and obedience as 
long as he k^eps within the line of his duty. The control too of the Magistrate is 
ever ready to confine him to this, and to punish any abuse of power; nor is there anything 
to re.strain the community from bringing such tTanHgre.ssions to his notice whenever 
cases may occur — a.s far, therefore, as it was desirable, to destroy the spirit of violence 
which subsisted, so far has the thanadaree system been productive of essential benefit 
to the country, and from what I have yet observed this object has been effected with as 
little har.^hness or injury to the community as wjis j)o.ssible. It.s efficiency, ln)wever, 
has been found to extend beyond the immediate enforcement of the authority of (iovern- 
ment. Tt is fully equal to the t*ff'ectual ]»erformance of all the duties of police which 
follow the a<tual perpetration of a crime. Tn its investigation and in the 
apijrehensiou of the offenders, it mu.st be acknowledged where the Magi.strate’s 
control is able and active, to fall very little short of the best organized 
sys[.em.s of Europe. To whatever duties indeed a stiiJendiary l)o!ice has in any country 
been foiind <'qual it may safely be asserted that the thanadaree system will not have 
failed in their ]>erfornianct;. Its officers haA’e every incitement to activity wdiich exists 
in similar establishments elsewhere, while the chec-ks against supinettess are j)crhaps 
superior; the same exclusive notions of profession prevail among them and they have 
all the most thorough conviction that their continuance in office and means of livelihood 
depend upon the satisfaction they may give to their 8Ui)eriors in the discharge of the, ^ 
duties entrusted to them. 

22. As far indeed a.s rny ob.servalion has yet gone I have .seen reason to be perfefdly 
satisfied with the efticiem’y of the thanadaree system in itself. It remains to be 
enquire.l what effect it has had upon the existing police institutions of the country and 
upon the community at large. 

* 2'1. T have before stated that it w^as a feature of the thanadaree system that the 
native village institutions were placed under its immediate control— the first question 
therefore is, has this control prfxluced among.st these institutions a greater degree of 
vigilance and activity. 

24. It appears to be a general complaint amongst the Magistrates both of the 
upper and low’cr provinces, that the village establisliments furnish at present even 
an inefficient class of officers and they trace this inefficiency to the double capacity in 
whic.h ihffhe individuals serve. That complex character iifvolvee a subordinacy to two 
authorities to the established police in matters of that description and to the zemindar 
f»r his local representative in matters of revenue. The Matistrates complain thef at 
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they cannot obtum the cordial co-operation ot the zemindar, they have but little com- 
ma!id over the village police, tine oiiicers of which necesMarily look up more directly to 
the person who pays them thau to the (Toverument or its otficers from whom they receive 
no wages. 

25. If file Magistrates are expected to have the same authority over the viJiaire 
as over the stipendiary polne if they thought that the zemindars would from public 
spirit co-operate with them in establishing such an authority over the village institu- 
tions, I must l outess that I think they expected too much more even than it was natural 
Irom the constitution oi the system they should have. 

20. It would have been unreasonable to look from the landliolders for a cordial 
disposition to fuidher a system the immediate effect of which was to supidant tJieir own 
police authority. Tlu-y would naturally regard it as a sudden and violent innovation 
to ttie prejudn e of tlieir riglits and «-onse(iuence in the society and must necessarily have 
telt a jeolousy towards its officers which would give birth to at least a supine indifference 
if notjin active tlisposition to counteract their efforts for the iniiirovement of the jiolice. 

i wisdom ill the provisions of the legi.sJativc enactments 

ot and I jiM wlinli, in ilepriving the landholders of any police authority, required 
from them only a negative conduct leaving them to wear off' their jealoiisv'in neutral 
inactivity and trusting to tlic gradually increa.siog inffiicnce of tlic jiidk-ia’l officers for 
.securing a more effective becau.se more willing co-operation than a legislative enact- 
ment woubl olitain. 1 am indeed not quite .satisfied of the exjiediem y of several atUuiipts 
which have bei'ii sobsi'ijoenlly made lo coerce this co-operalion. for J should fear such 
inight lia\e a tendency to exasjicrate the jealousy that must in the first instance have 
disjoined the l.-iiKh'd interest fr-oni the legular police. 

28. The sy.stems as originally devised exacted no eo-operation from zemindars. 
It took lioni them the jiower oi jiolice. declared its own authority jiaramount over 
servants hifherto exelusivelv theirs and .seemed to eonswler itself above the iieee.'^sity 
ot ro*iorting to the aid of their influence to establish every reijuisite control over the 
juofussil village imstitutions. (lovernment indeed had in its own hands, iiowertul 
means of controlling .such institutions, nor were there any considerations to re.strain 
the full exercise of them. The village jiolice consi.sted of special officers who had a 
speerd duty to jierforin, tor which they would be lield responsible; they were to be 
taught that inactivity would not jia.ss with impunity and that collusion or even a ilis- 
jKisition to withhobl the most active assi.stance from the regular jiolice would infallibly 
entail punishment — an efficient and watchful contnd was set over tJieir conduct and 
the law enabled the jiroper autliorities to enforce it by arming them with the power of 
imnisliing n<‘glecl even with .severity, 

2fb It was not therefore ncce.s.sarv to solicit tlic co-operation of this class, thoir 
assistance could be .securi'd by com]iulsion. and although this assistance being oon- 
strained might be in some respi*ets defective, yet it was apparently all that the .system 
originally adinitted of and perhaps all that the e.ssential objecf.s of it required. 

.‘50, 'riiere can be little doubt that the village ]>olice controlled* ujion these 
principles has been the main ennine of the success which has attended the thanadaree 
system in putting down great crimes. It i.s from its officer.^ that all information ot 
the character of individuals of the haunts and intentioms of robbers and of everything 
necessary to forward tlie objects of the police must ordinarily he obtained. Tlioy are 
the watcdi anil jiatnd to which the community looks for its immediate protection, while 
tlieir station in society, general communion of ca.ste with one another, and every 
circumstance of their situation, furnish mean.s of being useful, nor is there anything 
wanting but an active superiulendence to keep them to their duty by uniting it with 
their interest. 

;J1. This lias been afforded bv the sy.stem as if stands — whenever a dacoity or 
other heinous crime occurs in a village the darogah’s duty ealls him immediatelv to 
the spot and he goes there with only a few burkundazes and with no informaTion 
except of the occurrence of the i rime. II is only mode of proceeding is to collect the 
watchmen of all the neighbouring villages and to (luostion them as to all the circum- 
stances, with a view to get from them that information which they only can afford. 
The activity of tbe.se in ascertaining and pointing out the perpetrators is quickened 
..•by the fear of being suspected of connivance or at least of being dismis.sed and stigma- 
tised as inactive or incapable. There is the control which by the influence of the fear 
of punishment ensures activity and forces from the ^-illage police the most effectual 
aid in the performance of all' those duties whieli follow the perpetration of a crime. 
But the fear of this heavy respou.sibility makes it as inurli their interest to be vigilant 
with a view lo prevention — whenever indeed this fear cea.scs to operate, vvhenev^er the 
control may become lax, the district will soon fall out of order and the village cholw**- 
dars will generally be the leaders in the confusion. They can only be restrained by 
the wrtaintv tbat'tbey will be the fir.st that are called to account. • • i 4 

It was by the instrumentality of a control fashioned on these principles that 
the existing important benefits have bVen acquired for file. couiitr>’ in the suppression 
of all the mo.st crying otYeiices by which its peace bad been so long , 

an. There has yet been but little co-operation from the c]a.s.s of landholdeis, for 
the irert neutralitv enioined them cannot be regarded as support. Indeed at 4he present 
cC the want of oo-operat.ion, notwithstanding the many attempts subsequently ^ade 
to obtain it, is matter of universal complaint. 
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IJ4, If then the system of control by fear of punishment has sliown itself equal 
to the iUH*omi)lishmeut of all the most essential objects wlncli (iovernment had in view 
in mtrodiiciug' it, wJiein-e arises this general notion ot the inefticiency of our system 
as tar as the native police institutions which we found in being, form a part ot it 'r*. 

-Jo. It arises troiii our liaving already reached tliat stage of inijirovement beyond 
which it is nuiiossihle to a(l\ance without assistance in the general concurrence of 
society . 

Hence the constant disappointiiieuf ot all the efforts of our judi<‘ial otlicers to 
pusn their iinproveini'n/s turtinu- h\ (he same means. A zealous and intelligent Alagis- 
tratt* may sujqiress dacoity, destroy or disperse gangs of robbers, however desperate 
and fij mly rooted in tin* countiy, he may prevent alfrays and every l iolence whiidi 
materially distui bs the public jieace, but it he attempt to carry ills impidvements further, 
his efforts tail, and though he pmhaps justly attriimtes fhe failure to the ineflii iency 
of his means, it is not so much from the want of jdiysical strength in the establishments 
as becausi' his instruments are not of a nature calculated to excite society to a general 
co-oiieiation with him, 

• {7. Every judicial ofticei apjiears mori‘ or less to have felt that his efforts to go 
beyond what has been itdched hav«* not juoved suc<*essful. Most ol them attribute tlie 
failuri' to the impossibility ol exidting those jiossessing influence in society to a cordial 
union ot t'xmtioii with t lieinselv»‘s for (he furtheiam-e of objects conneitinl with tin* 
public good; but in the mode of accounting for (his circumstaiu'e and in the sugges- 
tions and propositions to which their feeling- has given rise there is, as might liave been 
ex])eited, a considerable variety of opinion. Some <*onceive our police establisb- 
nu'iits to lie inelfii'ient in foice and number: others attiibiife every defect to our 
inability to make those yvlio should lead the society shake olf tiieii supinen«‘ss and 
indiiVerenci'. The gieater numbel of judicial offi<-ers indeed seem to be tor extending 
the Magistrate’s ]tower over all the institutions of ]»oli<-e in being-; they aie (or substitut- 
ing otheis; or new modelling those existing, so that they may ai know ledg-e suborilin.n-y 
to no other autliont\ but the Magistrate- rtlhei-s are tor i e.idmitt ing the leadeis ot 
society to a shall' ot the responsibility .ind aiithoiity ot pidice in order to secure tlie 
co-operation re<iuired; and some aic loi co«‘icing (he co-ojiei at ion by penalties ,itt. idled 
to omission without yielding any shaie of the powei oi lespoiisibility . 

‘18. Tlie extension of the chokeedaree svsti'in or subsidiary jiolice latelj intro- 
duced into cities and into the suibb-r stations of /ilbis to I lit- \illages geiiei.illy is llie 
form in which the new modelling of existing institutions is usually proposed. 

'll). The principles on yvlnch this addition to our ptdice eslalifishnieiit s haye been 
devised are simjile and ap]»arentl.y judicious, Jf is right that the society should pro- 
vide for its own interiml ])rot«M-tion in mim*r <-ases bi'yiuid what can lie proy ided for 
by (.fovernmeut from the general resoui<-»‘s of the State. And yvliereyer the society 
may not of itself have alreaily devised a plan for this juirpose, (iovernment are of 
course justified in coming foryvard to require that it should do so, as yyell as in ]»oint- 
ing out the form in yvliicli the object i-an be ae<*omplished. 

40. Ill cities and sudder zilla stations in yvhich alone the chokeedaree system 
has yet been introduced, there yvere found no institutions for its protection jirtviously 
existing in fhe society, the (Government called therefore upon the society to provide 
for that further and more minute internal proteition whiih (lie general institutions 
could not afford and ordered its members to elect from amongst themsi'lves a certain 
number ot managers yyith an establishnuMit ot yyatch and patnds sufficient to provide 
for tliese ofijeit.s. d'he most equal and jiroper mode ot defraying the »*xpense yvas also 
suggested by (xovernnient in the shajie of a cess upon each house, varying in amount 
according to its style, the yylnde to be arranged and levieil by the delegates of the 
society. Such is the subsidiary jiolice estaldishment to yvhich 1 before alluded. It 
is obviously an institution which, if not abused, yields the juomi.se of great benefit 
to the society. And though on its first introduction it has Ix'en rattier unpojuiTar, as 
1 myself yvitnessed in the <-ourse of my tour, it may be juesumed tliat this dislike to 
it must wear off yvlien its object is moie thoroiigbly knoyyn and its bemdits have been 
longer experienced, d'here i-an lie no iloubt also (Imt its introduction, so sjieedily after 
the abandonment of the house fax which in .some resjiects it resembles, must hayi* very 
largely contributed to fhe jirejudice against it. (Mi the yvhole, therefore, 1 can at 
pres.'nt see no grounds on which tlie juopriefy of this measure can be fairly questiiiiied, 
ami I conceive the cities to hav'e no right to complain ag-ainst it unles.s they can make 
it ajipear that the institution yvas not required in ^■oIr<M■tion id any prevalent incon- 
venience. Tf it be only said that the establishment is sometimes mori' burthen.soine 
than necessary from the jilan having been in the first instance occasionally overdone 
in ‘its execut ion, the argument yvill not affect the general grounds or juojiriefy of the 
measure, and, like an objection deriveci from occasional ineijuality- of cess, yvill be 
removed iiy the gradual operation of time and of increased exjuu-ienco. I must con- 
fess, boyvever, that 1 fi'cl an nnyvilliiigness to listen to suggestions for the giuieral 
diffusion of a .sy.stem of this nature over flie f%mall towns and villages in which, or at 
least in the latter of yvhich, it yvonld haye to supplant already exi.sting institutions. 
These institutions are certainly objectionable, inasmueb as flieir funefionaries have 
al j’le.sen-i a doiibb* duty, serve .several maslers, and are only .so far siibjeef fo the Magis- 
fr: *es or other jiolice authorities a.s the fear of punishnient affaching vaguely . can 
render them. I have my doubts, how-ever, of the propriety of making such institutions 
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exclusively the servants of the (iovernineiit iu the shape of poiia* otteers suhjerf only 

as the village community usually is at pivs<*iil ilie chokepdars 
are servants of the coiuiiiunity ami us well from caste as iwm njstom ofriijty the lowest 
station there. Paeeks, jforueefs ami dhufieks art* not exclusiv<‘Iy servants of the 
zemindars. Besides the trifiin^r alioivance they receive for the fierforwuiu-e of their 
duties, which are cliiefly distinct from police, they are paid tor the protection they 
afford the society i)y an almost discretioiiarj* contribution from the villajrers partly in 
land, partly in i^rain at the time of harvest, and partly in yearly or monthly presents 
iu money from resi<lents of a certain dcfjree. It is tlie interest tlierefore of these func- 
tionaries to secure the ^roodwili of the community they may belong*- to. Indeed, 
wherever from the laxity of the jfeneral control exercised over them they may J)ave 
taken to practices destructive to the ffeneral peace, it, will alw.iys he found that the .s<ene 
of their crimes is not their own place of residence nor will their own community have 
been in any way the sufferers. 

42. Should, lioivever, a class of officers be iutrodueed in the place of these 
individuals calling themselves ]>ub]ic servants or noukar.s of the Sircar instead of being 
the servants of tlie community, they would be masters of the latter and an authority 
would be estu])lislied pregnant with the most odious tyranny. 

4*1. I am aware that the ehokeedaree s 3 ’stem is <onstituted on the jirincijde that it 
should arise out of the societj* and be subservienit to it through the persons of its delegate.s ; 
undoubtedly in eities where the population is usually- of a better stamp and persons have 
a more perfect acquaintance with the principles of our Government where those also 
posse.ssing influem'e iu society' have commonly' a readj’ acce.ss to the Magistra.te either 
, directlj' or indirectly-. The ehokeedaree establishments would find it imjmssihle to 
assume a power bevond what might have been eontemj)lated in their formation. The 
case, however, would be otherwi.se in villages at a distance from the controlling eye of 
the Afcigistrate and among people debarred access to him, ignorant of the motives which 
guide hi.s actions and unable to comprehend the principles which regulate hi.s conduct. 

In such Committees the chokeedars might, with the managing Committee at their head, 
conspire against the rest of the inhabitants and having in their hands tlie iriunagenient 
of air assessment and the legal power of enforcing it. might eventually become extor- 
tioners and (qipressors. 

44. I must oimfess I .see rea.son to fear that it will be impossiljle to devise appoint- 
nu'uts whicli, away from the immediate control of Kuropean officers, would still be 
subservient to the legitimate authority of the community. We cannot estaldi.sh generally 
a system of free election and repre.seiitation — wluutever establishment might be introduced 
there must be a gradation of service to official superiors, the whole looking up only to 
Government for their common ina.ster; thus each subordinate authority' would expect to 
be supported on bis o\Nn representation while the complaints of tho.se unconnected with 
the whole were listened to with .suspicion and distru.st. 

4-'). In this view I do not consider it to be desirable that any reform (ff the village 
institutions shoubl be atteinjited wi.lb the object of making them servants of Government 
and exclusively subordinate to the Magistrate. I shoubl fear too, that in villages at a 
distance from the Miigistrates, even tlie subsidiary ehokeedaree sy's.tem would degenerate 
into one of this description and become at least independent of the community. Indeed 
1 will almost go so far as to .say that I see little objection to the institutions continuing 
as they are, since by that means their dependence on the society can best be secured. 
'I'liey lia\e t(» be .sure at pre.senl, already remaiked, two . rlistiiict duties and many- 
nAisters. but as the establisliments are le.s.s' liurthensome to the communitv in consequence 
and as in any other case you could not en.sure them wages suflBcient to afford an 
independent maintenance without a direct tax (which they would themselves perhaps 
have to collect) even this may not he without it.s a<lvantages. 

4t!. But if the village police iii.stitutions are 4o continue to serve the landholders 
and to perfori < revenue duties a.s well as tho.se of police, the Magistrate will never be able 
to get from them more than such constrained service as the fear of punishment might 
enforce, and how are any further improveineiits of police or of the moral .state of society 
to he effected? f'ertainly in my opinion not by' imposing new est.'iblishments on the 
society witli whi<’li they' caiinol amalgamate. As far as force can effect the object, it may 
*Ke done by the system as it stands. Whatever cannot be accomplished by those means 
of wntrol u Magistrate at present po.sses.ses can only be done bv the society. We must 
therefore look to obtaining its co-operation by other means than by further strengthening 
or rendering independent our establishment, for it is not through them tliat society i.s to 
be moved, 

47. If it be an object with us to win the community to our interests, it niustjbe 
obvious that the most simple mode iu which this can be effected is to gain over those who 
possess influence in society-, and as far as the zemindars or landed interest are of thi.s 
description so far is their co-operation most desirable, and so far they .are the cla.ss we 
should first try to gain. 

48. I have before hinted that I entertained doubts whether the co-operation of this 
cbus uas to be acquired by coercive measures. Indeed it would, on general principles, 
arg-ue ignorance of human pjiture to .suppo.se it. It is said, however, that t^e higher 
orders of society in this (-ountry' have uniformly evinced that want of public spirit* and 
that' indifference to the ])rojnotion of the general good which has left us at present with 
no other ii^strument than ^coercion for working on the community, and in this view 
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additional penalties have been projiosed besides a further responsibility to the Magistrate 
still without giving to the landholders any powers of police control. 1 am not an 
advocate for any plan of this nature. I conceive that under the existing constitution of 
cur system, a Magistrate possesses abundant power of annoyance, in so much that where 
a landliolder mj»y be thouglit to have failed in yielding the support or co-operation 
icquired, it Aiould he ditK<'ult to draw the line beyond wliich he could not be made to 
sutfer. JTe is liable both in person and property' to a considerable extent, but he is yet 
farther liable to suffer in character and conseiiuence from the indignities which a 
Magistrate has it in In^ poMcr to heap upon him without passing the limit of his 
authority, 

4f). Nothing I am sati.sfied would be gained by arming Magi.strates witli further 
powers of intliotion oi‘ the imposition of further legislative penalties on the class of land- 
holders. Even tlie obligation to make good value of property stolen on their estates, 
although the most moderate additional responsibility suggested and although sanctioned 
by the former establislied usage ot tlie country, appears to me ol)viously unjust, A 
zemirnlar Jiold to he so anKweral)le would frequently be puni.shed tor an act in which he 
Moiihl not be .surmisetl to have j)articii)atetl and against ^\hieh no human jnudenee could 
provide. At the same time the penalty in extent, would be unlimited and undefinable 
and he would receive no compensation whatever for the ri.sk. la short, under such a 
provision there would he no po.ssibili.ty of proportioning the penalty to the degree of 
neglect or to the mcan.s of ]»revention which the zemindar might pos.se.ss. 

50. As far indeed as the present state of my enquiries enables me to form a judg- 
ment, I must confess myself decidedly of opinion that nothing can be done by further 
coercion in au}' shape; nor am I disposed to admit the belief that this is our only 
instrument for working on the native society, in order to obtain its co-operation. We 
nni.st sup])ose that mankind are influenced in this country by the same pa.ssions and 
feelings wliich actuate their conduct ehsewhore. They are to he excited therefore by 
similar mean.s to the pursuit of .similar objects. It is not only from an abstract sepse of 
the propriety’ of a g’iven line of conduct that men are led to it.s pursuit in preference to 
any other. If there exist in Europe a more general di.sposition to forw^ard measures 
having tlie general good for their object than has yet been experienced here, it may as 
much be attributed to the superior inducements individuals have to actuate to such a 
course in Europe a.s to any radical want of virtue in the sociotv of thi.s country. Public 
spirit is in itself only a mixed or even a secondary motive to which individuals are led us 
much from a knowledge that it ha.s its merit w'ith the public and yields distinction in 
society as from the purely virtuous sense of duty. The love of distinction must surely 
exist as strongly amongst native.s of this country as it is know’n to do elsew here, and there 
is no reason why it should not be made to have as much iuflueni'e on their actions. 

51. Only, therefore, let disinterested efforts to improve the moral cuudittion of 
society not be w'ithout their reward and the spirit to afford them w’ill not be wanting. I 
am indeed clearly of opinion that if it be an object with our (iovernment to obtain the 
c(>-operation*uf so<*iety, we can only do so by rendering such a course, the obvious road 
through which its leading members may hope to arrive at distinction or at lea.st to obtain 
some advantages, gratifying to their ambition or vanity. If our system has hitherto 
failed in obtaining co-operation, it has only been from its not having yet been a part of 
it to attempt this mode of accomplishing the object. 

52. ( tur Government has had frequent occasions to he .sensible that it has itself 
experienced men from the class of landholders a disposition to afford the mo.st active and 
zealous .support, to submit to sacrifices and even to risk life in its service whenever 
adequate occasion has required it and whenever the individuals have felt convinced that 
such a line of conduct would not be w'itbout an acknowledgment of its merit w’ith us. 
With the whole power and influence of Government at command, our means of gratifying 
their .ambition and vanity are unlimited; so that wherever such conduct has come to our 
notice, it has always been amply rew'arded : and it is in consequence of the hope of 
obtaining similar flattering remunerations excited by former examples of our gratitude 
that on every occasion of foreign invasion or even of alarm there will always be found 
e%en in tlic rare of landholders, which appears to be almost universally described as 
wanting in public spirit, individuals who seek to deserve well of us by their activity and 
voluntary exertions. 

5.‘{. Gu sucli occasions no one would think of proposing coercion as a means o'f* 
exciting this .spirit in our favour. But the same principles apply to the co-operation we 
v'ish to excite in .smaller matters. Indeed, the fear of punishment ha.s as little influence 
on the minds of this class of our subjects in one case as in the other; for in neither could 
the charge of having pursued a contrary course be ever brought to the proof. 

, 54. Since therefore it is conceived impossible that any efforts for the further 

improvement of tlie ])olice and mor.al condition of the society should be successful, unless 
the oo-oporation and support of the society can be obtained through the means of those 
po.sse.s.sing influence in it from their situation; and since we cannot hope to excite such 
a .s])irit in this (dass withoiit holding it forth toitbem as the means of rising to distinction 
in the society and of xnoouring those objects so gratifying to their ambition and vanity 
wliicu our Government has the means of bestowing, it remains only to enquire what is the 
nature of the meaTi.s and what the mode in which they may be best applied to fhe attain- 
me/ft of tile object. 

55. Erom file jieeuliar structure of soeieity in this country and the habits and 
notions of those wlio coinxiose it, it hajipens perliaps fortunatelv for our Government that 
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there is little distinction to be obtained that does not emanate from the Government or 
from its officers. Either direct power or that which results from influence with those in 
power are almost the only objects of consideration not the offspring of caste and religious 
prejudices. These are obviously in every shape exclusively at our command, and, with 
the power of pecuniary recompense and of conferring those other marks of favour and 
distinction by which vanity is gratified, from the different means we at present possess 
of binding the several classes of society to us by the hope of reward in tlie acijuisition of 
their respective objects of desire, the several methods in \ihich these might he applied to 
the purpose of exciting in the society a disposition to forward our views and t)ie degrees 
of operation they might be brougiit to have on every class have never been sufficiently 
considered. Indeed, as far as 1 can see, it has been but very little an object of einjuiry; 
our Magistrates appear s(‘arcely stmsible of the force of tlie engine thc\ possess. 1 should 
wish to infuse amongst them the disposition to have more fre(|uent recourse to it, and to 
•endeavour to move the society to co-operate with them hj- itN means. 

56. It is (juile unnec.essaiy that the name or influence of Government should be 
brought immediately into ojieratimi on the .‘fociety in <-ases of .siicli trivial moment as tlio.se 
by wbicli tlie amendments of our police could be effected must m-cessanly be; were 
Government to conler a Jdiilat or e\cn to addre.ss its tbaiiks direct to i*\ery zemindar wlio 
migdit show activity in aid of tlie police whenever a theft niiglit occur, it woubl justly 
subject itself to ridicule and lower in the eye.s of the .society the value of a distinc.tion 
made the eipiivalent ol so jialtry a service. The individual would iiave been sufficiently 
gratified by a sense that tlie Magistrate saw his de.scrts and he Mould have been hig-lil}' 
flattered by the slightest puldic testimony of his personal approbation. It is not b}' 
regulations, general orders or other public acts of (iovernmeiit that anything could be 
effected in the excitement of the desired sjiirit of co-ojierafiou from the .society with a 
view to its moral imiirovenu'ii.i. Everything iinist he left to (lie discretion (tf our public 
officers ami we can onl.\ jioint out g’enerully the line of conduct we conceive it most 
expedient for tliem to pursue. 

57. Xn one can doubt the power jio.ssessed by our judicial officer- of exciting the 
society to what Ihev may wish who .sees the degree of consideration paiil to e^ery one 
reported to possess influence with them, who observes the avidity with wliicli e\en acces.s 
is sought, and remarks tlie couseiiuence r«‘sulting from a iieisonal confidential com- 
munreation. In nothing which pa.s.ses not c\en in the form of mfdress of a perwanna or 
a process of Courts is the Magistrate without the power of gratifying those with whom 
he may have dealings. Indeed hi.s means of gratification are only etjualled by bis niean.s 
of annoyance. All that is necessary is that cverytliiug lie does sliould he done personally 
by himself so that no one may sujipose he owes a favour to other than the Magistrate or 
be able to fancy he ran trace an ungracious act to the jiri .ite motive of the Fmlah, whicli 
might he meant to express the Magistrate’s personal displeasure. 

58. On the wludc. therefore, as far a.s my observation has yet pone, 1 conceive the 
avstem at present in being to be as coinplote as any I have yet seen proposed, nor do I 
think that even in the minor department of it the alteration.s wliich have been suggested 
would be attended with .suhstuntial advantage. The Magistrate with hts thaiiadaree 
establishment is indispensihle to the exercise of an adequate control over the zemindars 
and native police institutions who, without it would, there can be little doubt, begin by 
suppressing information and end by introducing the confusion ot a state in which every 
one .seek.s to rig-ht and revenge liimself. The subsidiary cliokeedaree police is only 
adajited to cities and large towns, the residence of Eiiroi>ean officers, in whicli no similar 
institutions may have l»efore been in existence. The niofii.^^sil police institutions must be 
left as tliey are controlled through the influence ot the fear of ])uuishnient by tlie 
thauadaree establishments, and if it is sought to render them efficient, it must be through 
the sc)cie.ty of their masters, 

59. We must seek to gain the society not by coercion or the enactments of further 
penalties hut through the means of tho.se possessing influence in it, who are to he gained 
by holding forth to them the ample means of reward in the gratification of their ambi^iou 
and vanity, which Government and its officers have exclusively of tliis. We must 
depend upon the personal conduct and discretion of our juiblic officers, for Goveriunent 
can only point out to them g-enerally the nature of the object to be g-ained and of the 
means by which it is proposed to effect it and perhaps suggest the general mode of tlieir 
application. 

. 60. Tlie above general view of my opinions on the subject of the police is laid before 
your ITonourahle Board, as the result of an attentive consideration of the reports to 
whicli I have alluded, compared with such other information as I have been enabled to 
procui’e. The view is, as will at first sight he observed, in a great measure juirely 
speculative and upon many of the questions involved in it there is much room for variety 
of ojiinion, nor am I by any means confident that the light in which I have been indiwed 
ito regard them may not be found to be erroneous when w^e come to give to them a more 
full consideration. Still, as a ground work for a due examination of the question, it may 
be useful; which is indeed my motive for offering to you observations so insufficiently 
digested. There are now' only one or two points of minor importance connected with the 
subject to which I shall further advert in this place. It has been stated that the land- 
holders will never be brought to co-operate cordially in subordination to such persons as 
now usually fill the office obpolice darogha, but that it the salary and gener^ respecta- 
bility of the situation were raised so as to make it an object to natives of bitrher rank 
and family, the landholders might cease to feel that j* alousy which now prevents their 



affording the desired co-operutiou. I am myself decidedly of opinion that none but the 
Magistra.te in person would under circumstances be able to procure this cordial co-opera- 
tion. Durogahs of wliatever class they inu^' be must always be regarded by landed 
interests as interlopers and as set over them, while the authority of the Magistrate being 
the object of their Jiabitual respec.t and fear is too far above them to excite any feeling 
but a wish to secure his favour. There are, however, other objections to the experijnent. 
The jnii'chase would at bvst l»c dhbious while the expense would be heavy and certain; at 
the same time it might lead to the introduction of a clas)» of persons into these offices who 
would want that active and resolute alertness iudi.speiisably requisite and m Iio would be 
inclined to do by deputy what is not (as it should be) almost universally done by the 
principal. 

61. There is, however, in the reports of most of the Magistrates another proposi- 
tion on the subject of these officers wlin h I have listened to with more disimsitiou to 
admit its expedieiu-y. With a view to ensure a greater ilegree of activity iroiii officers 
of this descrijjtion, it may be advisable that the Magistrate should be vested with a 
more direct and entire authority over them extemling ewn to the juiwers of removal 
or dismissal uitbout reference to the (’ourt of I’ln-uit. It is evident that a man may 
be wholly unfit for an office of this nature against whom no jiositi\e accusation could 
be brought; a negative eliaracter sueh as is described by the Magistrate of Ililiar in 
which no feature gooil or bud is discernable. 

6*.^. The beneficial effects of the prescribed reference to tin* Court of Cinuiit may 
be to retain in offi<‘e a nativ«‘ servant who might otlierwisf trnm dislikes or an inijiroper 
bias in the Magistrate, or for the mere purpose of making room for some other jierson, 
be dismissed. Tlie prejudicial result by encouraging darogahs to look to other author- 
ities than that they serve, is to cramp the energy and ilebilitate the zeal ot every 
Magistrate in a high and arduous duty wliii-h calls for lilieral ••ontideiiee .and effectual 
suppfU’t, Xo feeling can be so desiructi\e to all activity and Z(‘al tor the good of tho.se 
we serve as the scum- that we have a lee simple of the otlice we hold. It is to he feared 
that our darogahs have nianv of them began to feel this. I do not speak too strongly 
when I .say a Magistrate against vvh(*ni .such a suspicion could be entertaineil as that, 
he would thr(»ugh passion, jiartiality or corruption, ilispiace an honest efficient darogub 
must be of a character unfit to be entrusted with tbe other funetifuis of bis important 
(•barge. Before submitting any proi»osition for your consideration, J am not with- 
standing d(*sirons that the Xizamut Adavvlnt should be consull(‘d on the subject, with 
a view to obtain their opinion on the propriety or otherwise of introducing some modifica- 
tion of the existing rule. 

Aa a result of the inquiries in.stitutecl by the Marqness of Tlastiogs the 
whole of the law relating to the police was brought together in one Hegiilatiori, 
XX of 1817. By this Regulation all tht^ rules whitMi had from titne to time 
been (maeted res[)ecting the duties of darogas and other Indian oftieers of 
police were 'arranged under 34 sections. One itnportaiit eliange was made. 
The appointment of all police oHicers was ve.sted in the Magistrate. Tliis 
Regulation remained almost intact until the introduction of tlie present l^dice 
Act in 1860. 

The thanadari system did not fulfil the expectations of its founder. 
Marquess Cornwallis. Lord Moira held a favourable opinion of the system 
but there was one weak point — want of supervision. The darogas — oflicei’s 
on Rs. 25 per mensem — had large powers which the want of facilities for com-' 
munication rendered enormous. They were supervised by an olficer at head- 
quarters already overburdened with magisterial and other duties and quite 
umi'ble to make tours of inspection. The supervision of the Superintendent 
of Lolic-V at Calcutta extended to particularly heinous crimes and not to the 
every-day work of the thana. 

A valuable contemporary account of the practical working of the })olice 
in the mofussal is given by the Hon’ble Frederick Shore (son of Lord 
Teignmouth and a District and St‘ssions Judge) in his volume of Notes on*.. 
Indian Affairs, 1837. 

After giving a very practical summary of the provisions of Regulation 
XX of 1817, the author proceeds to analyse the Regulations and to compare 
th^ law with the actual practice : — 

In the first place [he writes] the darogah (or Inspector) is expected to proceed 
in person, if possible, to investigate all minor crimes; to told inquests upon bodies; to 
attend fairs and markets, to preserve the peace; and perform some other duties; alfthis 
sounds well; but lei any one look at the average size of each jurisdiction— nearly sixteen 
miles square — and judge whether it be possible for him to do this. But few of the 
divisions are compact. Some of them straggle for more than 20 miles, while the police- 
statifm is i.t one end; others arc divided by a river, to cross'which, in the rainy season, 
occupies three or four hours by a ferry. The Inspector is, accordingly, allowed to 
depute tbe writer, or the jemadar (Sergeant), and not vfnfrequently the inquiry. 
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although Contrary to law, is con<l noted by a coiiiiiion constable; but, unfortunately, with 
all this UHsistance, the investigation is sometimes delayed so long after the crime has 
been eonnuitted, that the clue is lost, which, if at once followed up, might have led to 
the iimncdiate detection of the otfenders. The great size of the jfolice division is, 
evidently, well known to Government, us is siiown by the clauKc allowing the watch- 
men of distant villages to coniniunieute only once a b rt night with the police-station. 
And he it leiinnihered, that tiiis Heguiation XX of 1817; is not a ctmp (rcssai, but the 
result of 2J{ years’ exj»erienc<‘, that it rescinds a host of former laws, and that, besides 
containing many new, it is a consolidation of almost all the old enactments relating to 
the police wliicli were considered good. 

One circumstance is extremely striking, viz., the extraordinary powers with which 
they (police officers) are vested in some points, and the restrictions which are imposed 
OD them in others. A police officer may investigate crimes of the highest magnitude, 
administering an oath to tl)e prosecutor or informer; he may ajiprehend peojile of llie 
highest respt'ctabilily, on the mere word of an informer; may send tlie jjarties to the 
.Magistrate, or. in some <ascN, release tliein on hail; may forcibly enter and search 
houses (the zenana included) for stolen jiroperty; yet the oflicir wdio possesse.s such 
powers us these, is not allowed to give a final order in any case. Should a trespass 
<»t cattle occur, of which the damage done is of the value of a few pciue; should the 
poll 3* or bullock of a traveller wander from its pickets and be sent to tlie pound; 
should any pc'tty aggression be committed b\' a traveller; in Uu‘Se and many other 
cases there is no local authorifj' emimwered to settle the dispute. The damage 
done hy the cattle, tlie claim to the l»onj', the lomplaint against the traveller, 
must ail l>(‘ investig'ated at the Magistrate’s office, althougli this may be Titl or 100 miles 
distant. To such a height is this c-urned. that a drunken man maj' riMd about the 
strc(ts, imnnsing every one he meets; a set of scoundiels may go about abusing and 
liusljing respectable jieople, in order to extort money bs' threatening to provoke a 
quarril, and then lay a comiilaiiit ; or singing jmfeeeiit r^ungs within hearing of the 
lemale.s of tin* family, which is jiurposely done to extort money; and yet the police are 
not allowed to interfere! 

• *•••» 

In towns, many an affray wljich begins in a .sligJit (piarrel, but ultimattd}' ends in • 
murder, or .serious wounding, might he checked in the outset ; but no I abuse and slight 
ahsault.s are not within the cognizance of the police; it is not until swords are 
drawn, or serious cliil>-blows* inflicted, that the polne nia^' iiiteriere- that is, when the 
nuschiet is ilone. The want of a local authority is M'verelj felt in many other points. 
Some of the most .serious ath•ay^ aiL-se out of the trespu.ss of cattle; the people cannot 
alloi'd to Waste a month in travelling and waiting at tlie .M.igi.strate’s ofiice, or to spend 
ten or tweUe rujiees in jielitiou.s^ summonses to wili.e.sses, and other legal e.xpenses, 
when the oiigmal loss they have sufiered soiuetimos searcelj' amounts to ijhove a penny, 
selihun above a few ]ience; the^', consequent!}’, take the law into their own Lauds, of 
wlueli the first step is, that the owner ol the land, or corn, into which the cattle have 
liespas.sed, attempts to tlrive them off to his vilJag-e, with a view of exacting a small 
fine trom the owner before releasing them; ami, should he be jiereeived b}’ (he other 
itarl} , an affray, aceoniiainied b\- loss t»t life, or sexere injuiy, is the consequence. 
iJail the people .some local authority to ujipeal to, who coiibi imniediatel}’ Investigate 
tlie casi*, oblige the oxvner to pa}' the ilaiuage which had been tloiie, and inflict a small 
fine im the otlcnder lor his carelessness, tliey unuld soon learn to reier to such constituted 
uiitboiity insteail ot .seeking redress themselves. So, in preventing oppressions by 
traxelbn.s, in obviating the annoyances inflicted on farmers and dealers of self-consti- 
tute<l gangs of weigh men, watehnieii, and heads of markets, xvho.se sole livelihood is 
deriAi'd from illegal fees and exactions levied from tho.se cias.scs, and in a variely of 
minor ca.ses, some local authority would be one of the greatest boons to the people; 
and, I am convinced, that were these jioxvers intrusted to the present race of police 
officers, the evils which the people would .suffer would be infinitely less than those the}’ 
are now obliged to bear; for, as to telling them they baxe their leniedy by complain- 
ing to the Magistrate, it is mere mockery. 

' The above evils are caused solely by the restrictions imposed by the law’. Those 
prpdiK'cd by the absurd rule of guiiiance by xxhich the ^Magistrates of several districts 
are noxv influenced xvill next be considered, namely, that of gradually stripping the 
police of all poxver, in order to ]irevent their abusing it. They seem to have adopted a 
notion tliat the police xvill take every opjuirtunity of turning their authority to their 
own advantage; noxv, granted that this l»e the ease, the best mode of putting a stop to 
this xvould be, that either the Collector-Magistrate, his deputy, or head assistant, 
sliould make a tour of the district, and inspect and inquire into the conduct of the 
polite; if this were done two or three times a year, it would form a very good check 
to inijiroper conduct, lint these officers are too much occupied with the revenue con- 
cerns, and their object is to arrange the police affairs so that these may occupy ai 
little time and occasion as little trouble as possible; and they think one inode of effect- 
ing this W'ill be by restri<;ting the power of the police. The police are ^rordingly 
ordered not to send in any cases in which the prisoners are apprehended, unless the 
proof against them be so, strong as not to admit of doubt, so that numerous felons 
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escape, whose would have been proved by additional inquirj' before the Magis- 

trate. Directions are issued that bud characters and vagabonds shall not be interfered 
with; the police arc prohibited from preventing eucroacljments on the public roads, 
so that the streets in the various towns are gradually becoming blocked up. 1 could 
point out several, through which, u few year.s ago u cart could pass, in which nothing 
is now left btit a footpath, from the encroachments of the owners of the iiouses on 
each side. These, and some other restriction, considerably lessen the Magistrate's 
business. 

And so much lias been lately said about the extortions of the police, a few words 
on the subject will not be out of place liere, 1 shall first premise that no pojice officer 
above a constable can live on Jiis pay. With such an extent of country, two horses 
for the daiogali, one* for the writer, ami one for the jemadar, are neces.sary to euahle 
them to p(*rtorm their duty — the expenses of these animals alone will exceed their 
respective salaries; consequently, when they obtain their situatiojis, they consider it 
as an unden^tood matter that tliey arc to have .some i>erquisites in addition; and I 
shall next show that considerable sums may be realized by the police with scarcely a 
chance ot detection. 

A murder or other crime is committed; the police officer proceeds to the village, 
Buninmns the liead-man, and indeed, half the inhabitants, to wlnun he hints that it 
w’ill lie necessary for them all to proceed to the Magistrate's abode. Tins iwoduces 
a bribe from each, to avoid such a calamity for such it is considered, to have anything 
to do with a prosecution. In an affray between .some of the inhabitants of two large 
villages, there is a fine field for perquisites to the police. 

ShfjuJd a traveller who is proceeding in an opposite direction from that in which 
the Magistrate’s office is situated be robbed of some petty article, and the thief be 
securerl money is exacted from him to allow him to proceed on bis way, without the 
loss of a montlj’s detention, by being .sent to the Magistrate, that the case may he 
heard; the thief, on the other hand, willinglj’ pay.s a good sum to be released. Sliould 
the traveller's i>ony stray, and be ob.served by the police, it is immediately brofight 
to the station-lmuse; the poor man appears and begs its release, offering !»>" prove by 
the other travellers in the inn (serai) that it is bis. He is told that it must be sent to 
the Magistrate, as unclaimed property, and be must then prove his right. Of course 
it ends in a fee being paid and the pony re.stored. 

A’ umbers of people who have even been robbed, will rather put up with their 
loss than proceed to the Magistrate’s office; and they will wdllingly paj' co^nsiderable 
sums to the police to hush up the affair, and say nothing about it; while, to screen 
the latter, and shelter them from blame, should it be discovered, they readily sign 
papers, declaring that they h.jve not been robbed. So different are the opinions of 
the people from those which ve entertain, respecting the courts which we choose to 
pron(»uncp a blessing to the inbabitant.s, and so superior to the corrupt tribunals of 
the old native rule! The liritish (Tov'ernment may, in the abstract, be better than 
those of the ntttive chiefs; the only misfortune is. tliat, neither in abstract or ]>Tactiee, 
have we ever been able to persuade our native subjt'ets to be of the same opinion; and 
they would not be slow to acknowledge it, if they really found it .so. 

The re(|uisitioii of carriage for the n»arch of troops it> a fertile field for the police; 
all the j)ack-hor.ses, bullocks and carts that they can find, are seized and brotight to 
the statioi.'-hf)US(*; atid, t.'iking a fee to release the greater j»art. thi- number 

re«]uire(l are sent to the ilagistrate. This is enteri>d u])on in detail in No. NX^^ 

(In the first a]ipointment of a police officer to bis station, it is tin: custom of all the 
heads of tlie village.s to yjre.sent a sTiiall offering. This is ahso done at cert.'iiu fe.stivalj^ 
during tlie yt*ar. Both these are old native cu.stoms. 

Such eases as these enumerated above — and there are others which might be 
enumerated — affor<l very considerable sums to the police officers, with scarcely’ a cliance 
of dh'tection. Why do not the j»pople complain, it will be a.sked? Why sliould they? 
In all the instances except the first, they only pa}’ the darogah to induce him not to 
do bis dut} ; fljp people prefer gi-ving a douceur, .solely in order to avoid having anything 
to do with a Magistrate’s court, and to prevent drawing upon themselves the evils of 
a prosecution. What folly would it be to do this, and then complain of the ])oli(:e 
officer! If they go to the Magistrate at all, they had better have attended at once 
on their own business; it is to avoid this very evil tliat they willingly pay. • . 

• « « • • 

The question whicli naturally arises, is. what is the best mode of improving thg 

police, and preventing tlie abinse.s which now exi.st? The remedy is not very difficult. 

Betjter pay, which will gradually introduce into the establishment a more respectable 
class of men, and projier surveillani’c on the part of the Magistrates. Many still argue 
that no amount of salaries will make the natives honest; the same reasoning might, 
with equal justice—if judgment bad been formed from pa.st experience— have been 
employed when Lord Cornwallis rai.sed the .salarie.s of the civilians. Again I repeat, 
only try the .same experiment with the native.s, that has been found to succeed with the 
Civil Service. If a feeling of morality does not induce them to become honest, self- 
interest will do so. But it would not, probably, be necessary to give any very extra- 
vagaitt safarieK, T have made many inquiries into the Usual exiienditure of ]>nlice 
darogahs, and do not think that, on the average, they respeetively spend above a hundred 
rupees a month. Yet not one in a hundred of them ever hccnmnlates any money; 
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on the coitrary, many of them are more or less in deht. The salary of a darogah should 
not be Jess than a liundred rupees; of a writer, thirtv-five or tortv; of a jemadar 
twenty, at Jeast; this scale of emolument would procure a respectable class oi Dcoide’ 
who Mij^ht be allowed to exercise the powers above alluded to in this paper, and even 
to demde cases of petty theft. 


***** 

Another point to be considered in improving the state of the police is the bestow- 
ing of rewards for good behaviour. Tho.se belonging to it are exjfecled to work hard 
and oftei> risk their Jives for a mere pittance. 1 have often known the most gallant 
conduct displayed by jiolice constables, and the greatest intelligence sliown bv the 
superior police officers, in tracing out a gang of thieves, or recovering stolen property, 
all which was pas.sed over as a matter of course, without notice, although, in the latter 
ca.se, the darogah has often expended a considerable sum out of his own pocket to 
spies Avlio had given him the information. Ts it extraordinary that when, on the one 
nand, tliey experience .such treatment, and, on the other they are offered a liandsome 
present or bribe, that they should often forget their <luty, and allow the criminals to 
escape; or that wlieu weapons are drawn they should he rather slar-k? f’oiiMder the 
motives whieh actuate the felon and the constable when it eomes to a pnsli; the lormer, 
perhap.s, looks forward, if taken, to death, or transportation for life, or at the least 
to some severe punishment. It is worth risking his life in the attemjit to eut his way 
through and escape; tlie latter has the mortifying reflection, that if successful, liis 
conduct will, most jirohably, p.ass unnoticed; and that, if killed, his family is left 
destitute. “ Sense of duty," etc., etc., are all very fine words, but the feelings of 
human nature will liavi* tlieir sway; if good servi(*e be wanted, the proper price must 
he paid for it; for it will not be obtained without. Our Indian police have been very 
generally accuse<l of cowardice; but fpiite without reason; jiay them well, and they 
wil| work well; wherever a Magistrate has taken proper view of lliis point, and has 
been .sui)])orted by tbe Superintendent of Police or Ominiissioncr, in granting liberal 
rewards for good cnn(lu<*t, in that <li.strict instances may be fotind of great bravery and 
intelligence. If (joverimicnt would be a little more liberal in ibis way, and if, in 
tlitt event of a jiolice olfieer being killed in tbe performance of bis duty, a pen'»ion were 
seenre*) to his wife and children, an improvement would soon be perceived in tlie police 
affairs, and it would be seen that the men are no cowards. What are twenty or even * 
fifty rupees to (Tovernment, given occa.sionally ? Vet the^-e are large sum.s^ sufficient 
to induce exertion, to men whose pay is but four rupees a month. * * 

« • • » • 


Another mode of reward which i.s much wanted, is a higher grade of promotion, 
to wlucli the common con.stublos miglit look forward. Very tew of these men can 
aspire to tlie situation of jamadar, though in.vtances have been known of their rising 
even to that ot darogah; but such are very rare; and in each police ^ffioe should be 
the grade of daffadar (corporal), one or more, according to the size of the station, 
whicli should l)e devoted exclusively to the reward of the police-i)nvate for good 
behaviour. 

Finally, if we want an efficient police, it must no longer be left to the revenue 
officers, to he attended to by fits and starts, hut must, in each district, be placed under 
tlie superintendence of a Magistrate, who should devote hi.s whole time* to it; and 
who, being relieved by his assistant from the detail of the office at headquarters, should 
»he enabled constantly to be making tJie tour of his di.strict. This i.s particularly requi- 
site, when wc consider the difference between England and India. There a man has 
seldom above two or three miles to go to a justice of peace; often his residence is 
clo.se at liaud. In India, the average would be about 25 miles to the station of the 
Magistrate. If the latter held free connnunieation with tlie people, few of the i^DOve- 
inentioned peccadilloes of the police would escape his notice when he was on the spot; 
and when such a check wa.s imposed, then the authority of the local police officers 
might be increased; and the landholders might be intrusted with certain powers, to 
the great benefit of the people; at least it is to he hoped that a public functionary who, 
in some matters, is vested with greater powers than an English justice of the peace, 

* may be allowed ’the discretion of ooufiniug a drunken man wffio may he pelting mud 
upon every one that passes by, until he becomes sober. 

♦ * • • * 

The summary of the above observations is as follows: — The police established 
by the IJritish-liidian (Jovernmeiit is, in its outline, precisely similar to that of London; 
the former is considered by the })eop]e as an intolerable evil, the latter is uuiver^iilly 
allow-ed to be a most admirable establishment, highly eoudneive to the public good. 
The* requisites for the improvement of our Indian police are, first, respectable salaries 
for those employed; second, rewards and ])roinotion for good conduct; third, additional 
powers in certain petty cases', thus destroying the anomaly which at present exists m 
the extent of their authority ; fourthly, some authority to be intrusted to the upper 
class of hindholders, who .would then be induced tu give that assistance wffiich they 
now withhold; and lastly, tliat there should he tlie strictest surveillance mi^the part 
of the Magistrate, over (Wer\ one connected with the e.stablishnient. * 
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Much of what was written by the Hon’ble Frederick Shore in 1837 
might have been written yesterday. These extracts from the writing of a man 
with the personal experience of a District and Sessions Judge are of great 
value. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1837-1860. 

The Select Committee appointed in 1832 to report on the affairs of tiic 
East India Company collected much valuable information on the subject of 
police administration. The subordinates were shown to be corrupt, inefficient 
and opjiressive, while the superior officers, owing to the multiplicity of their 
duties, were unable to exercise an adequate supervision. Peel’s Act for 
improving the police in and near the Metropolis of London passed through 
Parliament in 1829, and Colonel Rowan and Sir Richard Mayne were hard 
at work organizing the new force. The Court of Directors at Horne were 
anxious to know whether similar principles could not be applied to India ; and 
in a Despatch dated January 1836 they expre.ssed the view that “ no financial 
consideration should be allowed to stand in the way of a change so urgently 
required.” 

The thanadari system had broken down; the village watchmen were 
useless either for the detection or the prevention of crime; the darogas were 
notoriously corrupt and misused the large powers with which they were 
entrusted, practically without supervision; and the minute body of 
Magistrates~-with the best intentions in the world — could not cope with the 
woMt. As a result the administration of criminal justice and the detection 
and prevention of crime deteriorated rapidly. There was not necessarily any 
increased disposition to crime on the part of the people, but the whole 
thanadari and judicial system led to grievous oppression and its extreme 
unpoimlarity with the people forced the Government to give it their urgent 
attention. 

To secure some general supervision and uniformity of working, the office 
of Su])erintendent of Police (corresywnding somewhat to the later appoint- 
ment of Inspector-General) was created in 1807. The duties attached to the 
post w'ere too great for any one man to discharge successfully, and in 1829 the 
post was abolished, and each Commissioner was entrusted with the duties of 
the office so far as his division was concerned. Meanwhile the offices of 
Magistrate and Collector had been combined, and as the duties connected with 
the revenue were considered by the officers of greater importance than those 
connected with the police, the latter were neglected. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe drew up a series of questions which were circulated 
throughout India and in 1838 a CommitU^e presided over by Mr. Bird w'as 
appointed for the purpose of digesting the replies received with a view to the 
Improvement of the Imperial Police and of drawing up a plan for the most 
efficient organization of that Ixidy ; but the Committee were warned that the 
execution of any substantial and early improvement must be much impeded if 
the plan submitted should involve any great increase in expenditure. 

This Committee found that one cause of the inefficiency of the police was 
the want of uniformity due to want of co-ordination between the different 
Commissioners, the second cause was the union of the offices of Collector and 
. Magistrate, which resulted in the magisterial duties being neglected in favour 
of revenue duties; and the frequent transfers of officers were deprecated. A 
th’ird cause was the want of intercourse between the European and Indian 
communities. A fourth cause is stated to be the great extent of the 
Magistrate’s jurisdiction and consequent absence of control over thanadars 
who are stated to be corrupt. “ The intolerable inconvenience to the pebple 
at large is one of the sources of that dislike so generally entertained to having 
anything to do with the police.” The Committee’s report continues : — “ It is 
not feasible to place a Magistrate at every thana ; but it is feasible to divide the 
district into subdivisions and to place 'Deputy Magistrates in these with 
original police authority, and the Committee recommend the creation of 
Deputy or Assistant Magistrates.” Such an arrangement “ would provide by 
the employment of honest and intelligent men, that effective control over the 
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thanadars which the Magistrate is now unable to exercise. It would place the 
Magistrate’s Court within reach of every inhabitant of the district and would 
bring his protective authority into immediate contact with the people.” The 
cost of the apjmintinent of 70 Subdivisional Officer.s was calculated to be 4 
lakhs annually. 

The corruption and utter worthlc.ssncss of the thanadars was admitted on 
all hands. They wvvv expectetl to he constantly on the move; they were in 
receipt of an iimdecpiate salary, with no prospects of promotion; they were 
liable t(^ the displeasure of the Magistrate. Fretpient dismis.sals lt‘d to want 
of confidt'Uee in ptnnianen. y of his oiliee and thertdon' the daroga made all he 
couhi. 77ic ( 'ofumit tec c_\ pre.‘^se<l the of)ini<m that ' Pr‘a.('tica lly tin* (iov(n’n- 
i>ieiit irepo.se upon the community the payment of whatever sum. short of the 
allowed .salary, is necessarv for their decetit subsistence. It is im/>ossihIe tf) 
e.\p(‘ct a man, condemned to work for ever (»n Ks. 2.“) per mensem with an 
expenditure of double that figure, to act honestly." The Committee therefore 
proposed three grades of thanadars on Rs. 100, Rs. 75 and Rs. 50. involving an 
increased co.^t of Rs. 2,00,000. In the salarit\s of other police officers the 
Committee saw no reason to make any cliangtn The (’ommittee also reeom- 
mended that the thanadars should be .secured from the ill-Ueat ment (d’ 
Magistrate.s and that there should he a chain of promotion frof/i hiirkundaz to 
daroga. 

Tile C’ommittee found that the chaukidars were generally admitted to he 
thieves and that nothing could be in a worse state than tlie chaiikidari (‘stahli.sh- 
ment. The report eoiitiniies : “ It is even a question whether an order issued 

throughout the country to apprehend and confine (tlie chaukidars) would not 
do more to put a stop to theft and rohb(‘ry than any other measure that could 
be adopted.” Tin* C’oinmittee considered that one difficulty the village police 
had to contend against was the total fibsence of all rules or regulations concern- 
ing them, their duties, powers, obligations. The (’ommittee were against 
pulling the whole sy.stern of village [)olice to piec'es, as this would, in their 
opinion, subvert at once the whole con.stitution of village society and render the- 
police more than ever an exclusive body regarded wdth feelings of antipathy : 
while the greatest impediment to the success of police operations in this country 
arose from the total want of co-operation on the part of the people. 

The (’ommittee therefore made an attempt to reform the old village system 
rather than to sweep it away. They considered it would be most impolitic to 
garrison the country wuth an alien police force. They therefore recommended 
that the force should be revised and properly remunerated. They proposed to 
reorganize the whole establishment, to frame rules of conduct defining the 
powers and responsibilities of the village authorities to whom the w^atchmen 
should be subordinate, on the one hand, and the duties to be performed by the 
latter on the other, and to place their pay on a footing which would segure them 
an adequate subsistence as long as they behaved well, without their beirifj 
driven to look for it to illegitimate sources. Good pay, they antici pated, woula 
at oiice secure activity and respectability in the village watchman and there 
would probably be but little occasion then to punish for misconduct. 

The Committee pro})o.«ed that the Magistrate should enforce the. rules, but 
should take care not to interfere with the privileges of the landholders and 
village communities. The Magistrate should hold the zemindars primarily 
responsible for the conduct of the chaukidars. The C^ommittee were strongly 
of opinion that Regulation 11 of 1832 should not be rc]K‘,aled ; and they drew 
attention to the iiiju.stice of the exemption of European British subjects, in 
criminal matter.s from the jurisdiction of the local authorities, and the 
hindrance this exemption was to the police. The Committee considered that 
proceedings before Magistrates and at thanas required abbreviation. 

Mr. r. J. flalliday (afterwards Sir Frederick Ilalliday), who was a 
member of Mr. Bird’s Committee, recx)rded a .separate minute of greater length 
than the Committee’s report. I have rey)roduced below much of this minute, 
because it was written by a man who had great knowledge of Bengal and its 
people, arfJ because this document is sometimes confused with a minute written 
by the same officer when he was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In the period 
between these two minutes Sir Frederick Halli day’s views underwent ^ coange. 
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The minute opens with these two statements : — 

We 8<ten» to nil aB:r«*etI that the ijreneDt Htate of Police is nearly as bad as police can 

^ Tlie wJiole jmlice ih abJioneil jiiid defe‘.<ef/ hy /he pcop/e. who never app/y tu, 

5111(1 think those individuals most tnrtiiiiate who. h\ any circ.anjvfances, ure placed farther 

from its influences. 

Mr. nallifliiy recapitulated the proposals of the (’oriimiUee, which he did 
not think went far enoii^rp. He af^reed that the first and most proinineiit 
defect of oiir system is the union of tlie execiili\e with judicial iuiiclious. 
This union affected a fair di.strihution of justice and iiupain*d Uie eWkiency oi 
the police. 

Tlie next ^rtml (hd'ect was, in his opinion, one of (vutralisatioii. lie 
pointed out that the regular police wa.s a comparatively srrjall body — about 
8,dd0 men- -kept up at a co.^t <d' Munething o\cr h lakhs of rupees, but that the 
chaukidari estahlishimmt consistt*d oi about 2(Ki()(K) men kept uji at a cost oi 
over 00 lakhs of I'upees, and it .seemed to him useless to deal with a small IkuIv 
and to leave the vast body alom* to misemploy aiul waste such a vast sum of 
money. “ There are two systems of police -- tiie one imde and primitive, suited 
to rmle and jirimitive communities and not wludly iiielTt‘ctive; the other 
fiolished and fierfect — the result of civilisation ; the one is the system of 
dispersion and the other of centralisation. Each may be good in its own way, 
but both cannot exist together." Mr. IJalliday therid’ore disagived tuitirely 
with the recommendations of the C’oinmittee regarding the regular police force. 
lle*proposed to revise the wliole sysUun, to ha\e a Superintendent- (General of 
Police at headquarters and 23 local Superintendents, 32 Assistant Superin- 
tendents, HH8 darogas (Rs. 120), H8S Suh-Tnsp<*ctors (Rs. 25), 4,440 jamadars 
(Rs‘. 10), and 60, 000 hurkandazes (Rs. 5), i.e., 75 to each thana. Mr. Halliday 
proposiul to fiay for this force out of the pr(*sent cost of the combined forces, 
regular and chaukidari, and lie showed that the extra cost would not be great. 
Mr. Halliday also proposed that th<‘re should he judges, located one to each 
thana or one to two or three ihanas, who should try original cases, civil and 
criminal, with an appeal to the European dudge of the sadar station. The 
subject of llie River Police — a subj(*ct which had been omitted from tlu* (’om- 
missioii's reporl- - was dealt with at gieat length. Regarding ('alcutta, he 
showed that in 1830 Ihe sy.stem of division of function.s had i)et^) introduced 
into the Calcutta Polici* Ollice. In 1835 the (’hief Afagistrate and the Super- 
intendent of Police, Ca[)tain SU‘el, liad repor1(‘d that the sej>a]‘atioii of the 
functions had j)ro\e(l tmiiiumtly favourahh' t(» the tdlicituicy of the police Afr. 
Halliday addt‘d • " It is mv opinion (hat the Caleiitta Police, like that of the 
rest of the eountrv, should he |»laetHl under the Superinlt‘ndent-(umeral iind 
form p.-ii't. of the general sy.stem. Separated, the two. systems of ])oIiee, will, 
tvhenev(‘i- they come in eoritact, in jure each other, a.'^ iti firaetiee they now do. 

I 'nitiMj, they would in a very high degree a.s.-^ist each otlier's eliieienev. To lie 
subject to tlie Supennteudciit -( icnei’al’s authority \Nould in no degree ,^^eaken 
the Suju'rintendeiit of t 'aleutta Police, and the alteration wimld giM^ an 
int'alciilahle ])ower to the nmehinerv of the former.'’ 

Mr. Halliday's minute coiitimnxs : " Piitil some c(‘rtain measures are 
taken for ha^ing criminal ca.st's ad judicated on or near the spot of occurrence, 
no amount of expemse which the (iovernmeiit may apply to the itnproxement of 
•the police will he of any a\ail. So long as tlu‘ people are condemned to travel 
oit these occasions to a great distance from their homes, the jiolice, be it on the 
Tiiost liberal scale that can he devised, will not oidy fail of success hut will he, 
111 ])ro]H)rtioii to its strength, an instrument of grievous ojjpression." Mr 
Jlalliday laid great stress on this point and exju'essed his conviction that, it 
w a s the (‘orner-stone of improvement, from wliicli all other ameliorations must 
take rise, and without which it was almost better to leave the system quite 
unainended. 

Mr. Bird, in noting on Mr. Halliday's minute, oxj^ressed doubts whether 
it would he possible to imjiose a police eomnmtation tax to the annual amount 
of 60 lakhs, and he considered the difficulties of raising voluntariiy stveh a 
sum to be insurmountable. 

The recommendation of the Committee of 183S concerning the separation 
of judictal and ^;xeci?tive functions was accepted; the senior officer became 



t he Collector of the district and the Joint Magistrate became an independent 
officer, but the rate of his remuneration remained unaltered. Subdivisions 
were opened in some parts of the Province, and Mr. H alii day’s recommendation 
for a Superintendent of Police in each district was accepted. 

Before Lord Dalhousie laid down the office of Governor of Bengal, through 
the Chief Secretary, he addressed a letter to the Government of India, dated the 
28th April 1854, drawing attention to a few conspicuous wants and errors in 
the government of Bengal. The first of these errors was the separation of the 
offices of Collector and Magistrate. Lord Dalhousie considered the separation 
of the two offices had been injurious to the character of the administration and 
to the interests of the people. 

The separation w’as effected gradually between 1836 and 1845, and by that 
date it was an accomplished fjict in all the districts of Bengal (except the three 
districts of Orissa). There were also independent Joint Magistrates at Pabna, 
Malda, Bogra, Rampur-Boalia, Faridpur, Bankura, Baraset and (^hamparan. 

The proposal to reunite the offices of Collector and Magistrate was stoutly 
opposed by Mr. J. P. Grant (afterwards Sir John Peter Grant), who pointed 
out that there was no reason to believe that the amalgamation would in any way 
improve the police. Mr. Grant in a minute wrote : “ It is very true that we 
are pressed with the sense of police affairs in Bengal being amiss now. But 
what is the root of the evil ? No one denies that the })olice affairs in Bengal 
will continue amiss till an adequate constabulary force and trusty native 
officials in the thanas are provided for it; till Bengal shall l>e put on equal 
footing in this respect with the rest- of India. Now no change of names, no 
shifting of offices will have any tendency to increase the constabulary force nr 
give Bengal trusty native officials in the thanas.” 

Mr. Grant did not think that th(‘ principle of uniting fiscal and police 
thanas, in Bengal at least, was sound in principle. ” A (’ollector in Bengal 
neither has nor ought to have influence by reason of his office in his di.strict. 
Ilis miscellaneous duties are of such a nature as would give no man influence 
anywhere.” Mr. Grant therefore did not see how^ by his influence the (’ollector 
could benefit the police of his district ; on the other hand, he did not think that 
those general and obvious objections to the union of fiscal, ]>olice and judicial 
powers in the same hands which are admitted to have weight and whicli rule 
the practice'in all the well-governed comitries of the West are inapplicahh* in 
any part in India, and Mr. Grant considered it ought to be our fixed intention 
as soon as possible to dissever wholly the functions of criminal Judge from 
those of thief catcher and public prosecutor, now^ combined in the office of the 
Magistrate. Mr. Grant continued : “ The crying evil of Bengal is its bad 
fuflice. As I have said, the only remedy for this is an adequate constabulary 
fierce and trusty thanadars. 1 am convinced that all thought expended upon 
f^rojects of improved admini.stration in Bengal until the main want is supplied, 
will be little better than thought throwui away. The great defect in the 
organisation of the district administration in Bengal is the want of all trusty 
officV*rs in the interior of the di.strict (such as are tehsildars in all other parts of 
India) to inform the Station Officers of what is really going on and to execute 
their orders faithfully. The only local officers in Bengal are the police 
thanadars wffio, though better than they were, are notoriously bad.” 

Mr. Grant considered that the placing of all officers at the sadar station 
was a great evil. In one way only had Bengal made any progress, namely, in 
the establishment of a .small numlxjr of subdivisions, and Mr. Grant recom- 
mended that this should be worked out to the utmost. Mr. Grant also recom- 
mended that the Munsifs should be given criminal judicial powers up to say 
thr^e months, and that the Munsifs should receive cases direct from the 
thanadars. Thanas also should be reduced in size and every eight or nine 
fornied into a subdivision. The districts should be divided into subdivisions 
presided over by an Assistant Magistrate or Deputy Magistrate to control the 
police, but without any judicial powers whatever. At the sadar station there 
should be a Magistrate without any criminal judicial powers but his supervi- 
sion oyeu the police and the duty of prosecuting heavy cases to conviction. 

Sir Frederick Hallida^ now Lieutenant-Governor, did not agree with the 
views expressed by Mr. Gr«t. Since 1838 he had changed his mind regarding 
the union of the two offices, but he agreed that the unioil would not necessarily 
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act as a panacea in police matters. Whatever the theory of uniting the offices 
of Magistrate and Collector, the practice had been successful all over Bengal 
and had been introduced unhesitatingly into the recently acquired territory. 
The Lieutenant-Governor considered that Mr. Grant had greatly under- 
estimated the importance of the Collector’s duties in Bengal . I'he Lieutenant- 
Governor considered the question of the introduction of the proposed measure 
to be one mainly of economy of f>ower, and he thought, therefore, tliat it was 
wi.se to have all the important duties, whether fiscalor criminal, in the hands 
of the senior officer and to j)lace the remainder of tliose duties in the Ijands of 
the junior officer, nie Lieutenant-Governor heartily approved of the 
proposal to extend subdivisions. He added ; — 

That it is neoossury — uhuiKlaiitly np<‘.f*s.saiy-' to .vtren|»th(Mi our suhordiu.afH poliof! 
i.s a fat’i on which the llon’hlc Mcjuhcr in Couiicii has dwelt with a for<*c o{ statement and 
aiffumeut to which all who know the <‘ountry will ^ive their ready absent. Not only are 
our thana estahlishnients ton few for the absolute wants of the country but, excepting the 
darojfas, they are jjaid .so a.s almost to justify corruption. When a mohurrir of a thana 
IS paid Rs. L « jemailur Its. 8 and burkunda/.es Hs. .‘{-8 to Rs. 4. we may write and talk 
us wp will, but no native can believe that ue really s<’f ()ur fi^ es a^^ainst abuse. It is uii 
especial disadyantaj?e of this scale of payment that it forbid.s tlu* introduction of a better 
class of men into the police. Our darogas are now well paid and their offices may now 
lead to distinction and honour, lint an inexperieiu'ed man. however well educated, cannot 
he employed as a daropa. T(» b(M*ome a g-ood darojra a man must serve a fsood darof^a’s 
deputy. This can only hi' hy entering the .service as a mohurrij- on Rs. T a monfh. and 
how is it possible that a man of ^food education and honest intentions can take sue)) an 
offnav'f. takiij^r it, lail to make .shipwreck of his lione.st\ *' 

The sooner this system of payment is ehunjred the better, .and T quite apree with the 
llon’ble Member that until this ehanpe is made no striking improvenjen.t cun be expei’ted 
in the police. Hut I know not how lon^r it may be before the riovernment is ablt' to cai rv 
an improvement into effect which will involve .so large an exix nditure, 

Siib.sequcnt to this (li.scu.ssinii Sir Lrcdenck Halliflav penned his great 
Aririnte on Police Administration in Bengal. I make no excuse foi' (|;joting 
this document almost /// 

For a long seiies ot years comiilaints have been banded down from administration 
to administration regarding tlie badness ol the Miifussil Police under the (irovernmenl of 
Hengal. atid as yet very little has been done to iniproM* it. Such efforts as have 
occasionally been m tde for this pnrpo.se. have lieeij usually insufficient to meet the great- 
ness of the (‘vil, ])artial remedies have failed to produ<*e any extensive laoicfi^, and during 
long intervals the (ioveriinietit has ajipean'd to fold its hands in desjiaii aii<l to attempt 
noihuig new, because the last-tried inadeijuate measure had endml in inevitaldi* 
d[>appointmen1 . 

2. Meantime the ill-sm-cess ot our administration in this particular has been .m 
endless theme ol rejiroacli to the (lovernment. accompanied often hy the grossest exaggera- 
tions, ainl very rarely by any sound and practical suggestions tor imjiniNemcnt . And 
the weight and moral authority oi tin* (rovernment have undoubtedly- been affected by 
cqntinual invective on a subject i *’g.irding which, while little or no defence w.is attempted, 
tin* Government yet appeared imli.spo.sed to make any real effort towards reform. 

a. For what after all has been done to imjirove the Police, during the last thirty 
years':* We have cea.sed, it”l.s true, to expect integrity from Darogalis witli iiiaib'quate 
salaries and large powers, surrounded by temptations and jiluced beyond the reaeli* of 
pra<‘tical control; ainl we have .somow'hat curtailed the excessiAe and imnmnageable 
extent of our Magistrate.s’ jurisdictions by' the gradual establishment of thirty-three 
Subdivisional Magistrates. Hut beyond this, and not sjieaking at pic.si'iit of the .special 
and jieculiar ma<*iiinery lately set up in a few districts for the sujiervisiou of daimity, I 
know- not what else has been attempted; and even with regard to tin*se two instalments of 
itnprovemont, tlie halting, hesitating way-^ in which they have been effected, has prevented 
the full benefit whicli might otherwise have been expected from tliem. Hefore tlie first 
of these improvements, our stipendiary^ Police in the Regulation Provinces consisted of 
some four hundred and eighty'-four Darogalis or Thauadars si-atlered at ilistant iiitu val- 
over a territory of 150,000 square miles and a population of 85 million souls; being, say, 
one Darogah or superior Police officer to 309 square miles and 72,314 soxils. Fhach <>f 
these potent, functionaries was paid Rs. 25 a month, avow-edly less than he could live and 
move about upon, and each had under him, generally, a Mohurrir or (’lerk, and a 
Jemadar or Head Constable, on salaries ranging from Rs. 4 to Rs, 8 a month each, but 
with powers equal on most occasions to those of the Darogah himself. Subordinate to 
these, at each Hannah, was an establishment of from 10 to 20 Burkuudazes or Constables, 
often deputed with large powers into the interior, and paid each man from Rs. 3-8 to 
Rs. 4 a month, a salary notoriously inadequate. It was a step in the right ^dii'^ction 
doubtless when the Governnient of Lord Auckland determined thencefortn to pay no 
ilarogah less than Rs. 50 pef mensem, and to allow to one hundred of the number Rs. 75, 
and to fifty of them Rs. 100 per mensem. But the good of all this w’as tarnished by the 
emission to^o anything foi'the lower grades of Police officers. For it vas impossible to 
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become a ^ood Daroguh without au apprenticeship: and wdien the apprenticeship was to 
he served in the midst of great power, great temptation, and the traditions of unavoidable 
corruption in the station of Tltunnah Mohurrir on Hs. 7 a mouth, what was to be expected 
trom siudi a training’’' or how, train the Darogah as you might, could you expect purity 
and integrity until ynu liad <’leansed away from about him the foul atmosphere of 
lorruption necessarily engendered by the aggregation ot ill-paid and unscrupulous 
underlings with whom bribery and extortion were almost a necessity, and had long been 
the habit of their lives’:' 

4. 'Die greatest e\jl Iras been more than once commejited uj»on by All’. Dampier. the 
late Superiiiteiideiit ot 1‘olice, and a reme<jy ]»roposed. 1 trust that it ma\ now slmrtly 
undergo id'orni, a.s I last yeai suluiiitte<l to the ( fovernnient of India an earnest reetmi- 
mendation, founded on .Mr. Dampiei’s piopositions. lor an increase trr the salaries of 
Moluirrirs, .lemarlais and itnrkanda/es b\ a system <d gia<lati«>n. And unle.ss fiiianeial 
(iifficnities interpose. I cannot doulU that this ineasnie nnist ullnnatcl\ be honoiiied by 
tlie a})])i'<t\al ot tlie ( lovei nor-tieiiei al in (’ouneil. Hut it this, he not granted, all 
tiiouglit tor (he inipidveinent ot the Ihdice will. I tear, he hut thought thi'own away. 

o. 'Die estaldishineiit of Srd)di\ isioual Magistracies had in it. douhtless. the 
elements of a very imiiortaiit reform, arnl as lar as it has been yet i arried, ha.s certainly 
effected mucli good. Hut as yet if has heeii carrit’d to a \ery small and iiiaderjuate extruii, 
ainl it has therefore seemed to the juihlic eye almost to have operated as a failure. 
Heyoiid all ilouhl we shall evei tail to estahlish a close, constant, and vigorous control 
over our Police agents, and a ready acee.ss to ju.stice foi all persons, so that the appeal of 
the Aveak against the strong may he at all times jiossihle ami effect nal. 

b. 'Diroughnut tlie length and hreadth ot this i-ountiy the strong pre\ almost 
universally ujion the weak, and power is hut too comnioni\ Aalued ohIa as it ean he turned 
into money. 'Die .Native Poliie, therefore, unless it be closely and vigorously super- 
intended Ity trustworthy otiiceis. is sure to he a scourge to the country in exact jirojuirtion 
to its strength and power. Foi this indispensable superintendence no adeijuate jirovision 
lias ever yet been made, nor can any pro\ ision lie <‘onsi<lered a<le(|uate wliicli dot’s not 
.supply at least one callable ami IrustAvortby Magistrate for »‘ver\ two or at most (Mery 
thiee tliannahs. As present, however, our estahlislinients do not coinjirise more than 70 
Executive Alagistrates, covenanted and uncovenanted, over four hundred and eighty-four 
tlianiiuhs, lieing at the average rate of about seven and a quarter thannahs to each 
Afagistrute, a proportion much heloAv what is re(|ui.sit(‘; and the distrihutiou of even tins 
numher of AJagistrates is extremely irregular. 

7. < If file vast iin]iortance id t he rural INdice, the \ illag*‘ ( how kidnrs. ami the strong 

neces.sit\ for jortit.\ine ami impioving tlieii ehaiaeter and positnoi, tlj(*i(* has nevei be(‘n 
hut one opinion; and from as fai hack as 17.SI, down to the date ot Lord Hastings’ 
cedehrated “ Police Minut<‘.” and again from that time till the Police (’omniittee of l8-!7. 
iioAvii to All’. Danipier’s fre((uent comments on tin* suhjeef in his Annual Peports, all who 
have written or sjiokeii on tlie suhjeet IiuaV invariahl^N urged the m'ci's.sitv of directing 
constant and vigilant atleiition to the picserval ion ami imjirovement of (his ancient 
iiistit Ilf ion of t lie count 13 . Yet t hough 0101 e than one expedient foi I In.s ])ur])Ose has Ix'cu 
dcA'ised and discussed, nothing hase\)M heen carried into exeent ion . and it is a lanienfahJe 
hut iiiKiuestioiialde ta< t that the rural Holice, its jiosition. (harm lei. .did stahilifi as i 
puldic institution. Ii<i\e in the Lowei Pi oA'inees deteiiovated durin;.’ llie last twiuilA vears. 
It is now (liminislie(l in nunihei. and impaired in elhcieriey. whih* its rielils have heen 
seriously and siicce-stul ly attacked and undeiiiiined; so that unh^s', suiiie sjmm'iIv nieii.siires 
he taken 10 sa\e il. it is in danger fit [lerishing allog-ether fiom the face ol life land, and 
jiassiiigoiil ot Use, it not oui rd retneinbraliee. * 

S. 'Diivty yeais a(»o the old o]>inion was still prevalent among the .Magistrates, an 
((pinion hande(I down from the Dowdeswells. Elliots, HaxleAsand other .Magisf rat (‘s of 
leiiowi', that it was tlie highest duty of a Magisfrale fo ujihidd the \'illag(’ Police, to 
caiVse all vacam ies to he pioperly tilbal, and I 0 .see the fair j):i\ment of all meiidiers of the 
Itody. 'Diere IS no douhl that these exertions weie in those da\ s effectual toward.s tin* 
ol).|ect in vi(’Av. and that the \'illage Police AAere kept from falling into ch'eay liy file 
determined and persevering interest .shown by the Alagistrufes in their hehalf. 

b. 'Die manner in which Mi’. \V. H. Haydey, when Mag-istrati* of Jbirdwan in 18JJ, 
exerted liiiiiself k» k<*ej) uji the efficiency of the \'illage 7‘olice, A\hich lias often heoii hcl^l 
iij) as an example to suci’cediiig Alagi.strate.s, ha.s been exjiluined by liim in the following 
words, (juoted from liis nqiorf to (Tovernnieiit of 1812: “ T (‘xjilained. ’ he says, *“ te 

'ralookdars. .Mniiduls. etc., the nece.ssity of giving a sufficient provision to their ri’spectivo 
( 'h()wk(*ydars. and urged to them as strongly a.s I could, the ad\’antage Avhicli w’ould 
■esult to the prosjierity of the country and it.s inhabitants, by furnisliing to every 
Ckowkeydar smdi mcams ot siibsi.stence as might preA’ent tliern from committing tliefte 
and rohhei’ies, in order to sujiporf theimselA-es ami their families. Vpoti liiis jiriueiple, 

1 have to tli(‘ utmost ot my power prevented all attempts on the jiart of the landholders, 
et(‘., to resume any portion of (he Dhakeran lands, or to ri’iuoA’e or ajipoint any (diowkey- 
dars without a jirevioiis enquiry into their eondiiet and ehaiaeter by tlie Magistrate.” 

10. 'riie great difficulty indeed regarding the A^illage Police, A\'liieh has been com- 
mented upon by all avIio have directed (heir attention to the subject since the beginning 
of the ci^itiiry, is that they are inadequately and nneertaiiily paid. They are kept in a 
Tiermanent state of staiwation, and though in former days Magistrates battled for them 
with unwilling zemindars and villagers, and were eiicouragevl by Government to do so, 
it has been di.scovered in later times that this is all against .the law; and Magistrates, 
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contrary to tli« .loctni.c of oorl.cr iimca, W- Im-cu ac(,u,lly prol.ibhcl irom interfering 
in favour of v.llufre watrlwnen it being ruleil tbiit iliie i, altogetber an affair of the S? 
them»elva.s, wlio iiiay pay ivatobiii.... or not just a, tl.ey think fit. Village ivate.hnierare 
, now declared to have no legal right to reini.neratioii for service, and (help of the 
Magiatrate being wltfidrawnj they bare no poiver to enforce their rights even if they 1 ad 
any right., to enforee. Hence they are all thieves or robbers, or lean^ed with hieve^ iad 
rohhors, nisomurh that wh.'n any om* i.s nd.lHo) n, a vtllaioa ,♦ .. j i J, 

firet person suspected will be ll,e village inalchali. '' ' ' >I‘>‘ 

II. Mr. Alillofl ijiaflo a fiirfdul niqijjrv mi,, if,,, */ , ■ loa.. 

oanif. to thf. oonflu.Mon that ,f wa.s fiptio/.a/ with t/o/y nn J- "1 "" r "I 

il:v::;i:;:^tru:;::..;;-t."' 

siml others. ,i' the law as tints .loolaietl. to ^o-t li.l ..t Vlfowkl'v to 
their old e.stal.ll.sh.ni seiwitf lands, a sli^rhl t lie.-k has I, .mm. i„ il„. jm.KJfss oi this 

det.Mioiation l»\ a decision of tiie Sndflei Conn in .Xjin! wli.Mcliy ii was ilccid.Ml that 

an oldi^ration lay ujion a zemindai to ajii.oinf tf. a \;.canl Chow .lai ship. It was 
however not decided ami on tlic contra)\ the .lud^o.s wcjc dnnlcd on the ifoint whether a 
Mafristrate eotild eiitoree lln.s fihli^Mt iftii hy fine, without wlijeli the olili^atif)!i mav he 
little more than nominal, and i} s«i the e.mditmii ot the Clmw kewiar i,s likej\ to remain as 
.slar\<Mj iUifl li'dples.s as ev.M'. Yet iniseraldy imjiaired as the institiifion of tlie Village 
Police has h.ninne. it is still true that no i’oliee .-an he elfeetive without their hidj), and 
that, as .staled in the .Miinit.* of laud Hastings, dated ‘Jiul Oetoher IS],'), “ it i.s fr.un the 
Chow ke.A dars that all information fd the eliaraeter of the imln-ifluals. of the haunt.s and 
intenti(»ns of joliheis, and oi e\eryihiiig necessary to foiwar.l tin* ohjeets of I'oliee. must 
^ordinarily he ohtaiiied; they are the watch and jiatiol to which the eommunity looks for 
its immediate pr.fteetion . and on the oeetinenee of a crime the Diuogah's only mofle <d' 
]Udeeeding is to collect tli»> watchmen ot all neighhouniig villages, and to question them 
as to :dl the .'iri'ums1ane."s. with a view to get from thetu th.it information whieli they 
only can afford.” 

Id. 'I'he Milage Chow key dais are in short tlie touiidalioii of all possible f’oliee in 
this country and tijion their renovation, im})rov»‘meiit and stahility dei»ends the ultimate 
success of our measures tor the benefit of the eountry in tlte jirevention, detection and 
juinislimeiit of cnine. To what a state of <’orruj)tion. however, this most important 
luanch ot the Police syst.'iu had fallen, was .strong-ly illustrated liy the late Mr. Jfethune, 
in Ills Minute of the iiTth Mav IHbl. of wliicli the following is an extract : — 

“'rite most urgent nece.ssity e.vists tor a thorough revi.sion throughout the country. 
'I'he estahlishmeiit (of village watchmen) i.s descni>ed not only as utterly useless for 
Police jturposes, hut as a cur.se instead of a blessing to the community. 7t is even a 
i/ui‘st)ou wht'lht'r im order issued throughout the routitrg to apprehend and confine them 
v'ould not do more to put a stop to theft and rohhery than any other measure that could 
})c adopted.** • 


Kb (kuivin.’ed hy the reasoning of Mr, Peacock, Lord Dalhousie a.sseuted to the 
j.roposed modification of his Hill, by which the rural Police was excluded from its opera- 
tion. Hut he suggested that tiie jirincij.le involved in the tihservation of Mr.»Peaeock 
regarding the rea.sonal)le ability' of owners and oceupiers of land to contribute to the rural 
Police accor.ling to e.staldi.she.l usagd', might, if fully worked out. be rendered effectual 
to the end he hail in view, the supply ing gradually of the great and crying want of 
th^ae TiOwer Provinces, to wit. an effective rural Police. With this view' he suggested 
that a local investigation should be made, in every village, Hiroughout every zillah, of 
.the liabilities to wdiich the village is subject in respect of the maintenance of Village 
PolicCj in orlder to found thereon a legislative measure for the improvement of that 
institution. 

» • » • • • • 

18. I am satisfied, liow’ever, that it will he rain to improve the agency for the 
detection and apiirelieiision of criminals, unless we improve also the agency for try- 
ing them. 

Police reform in India at least is a word of large signification, and extends to our 
rriminal .7udicatorie,s as well as to the Magi.stracy and the Constabulary organiza- 
tion. At pre.sent our Criminal Judicatories stand in need of much amendment and 
unfortunately the method of amending them is a que.stion which admits of much diversity 
of opinion. • 


21. No complaint is more common among Magistrates and Police officers (if every 
grade Hian that of the disinclination of the ptmple to assist in the apprehension ami 
conviction of criminals. From one end of Heiigal to the oth(*r, the earnest desire and 
aim of those who have suffered from tliiev('s or dacoils. is to keep the matter secret 
from the Police, or failing that, .so to manage as to make the trial a nullity b<^ore the 
Courts. Something of this isMue, pehap.s, to the natural apathy of the people, though 
it cannot fail to he observed on the other hand that where they have any object to 
gain, the same people show no apathy or unreadiness but remarkable energy and 
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perseverance in civil and criminal prosecutions. More, no doubt, is due to the corrup- 
tion and extortion of the Police, which vunaea it to be popularly said that dacoity is 
bad enough, but the subsequent l>olice inquiry very much worse. But after allow- 
ing for both tliese causes, no one, conversant with the people, can have failed to 
remark how muc h of their. strong unwillingness to prosecute is owing to the deep sense 
which iiervades the public; mind of the uttt*r uncertainty of the proceedings of our 
Courts, and the exceeding c'hances of escape which our system allows to criminals. 
Often have I heard natives express on this point their inability to understand the 
princ iples on which the Courts are so constituted or so conclucited as to make it appear 
in their eyc‘8 as if the object were rather to favour the acquittal than to ensure the 
conviction and punishment of offenders, and often have 1 hc*en assured by them that 
their anxious desire to avoid appearing as iwosecutors arose in a great measure from 
their belief that prosecution was very likely to end in acquittal, even as they imagined 
in the teeth of the best evidence, while the acc|uittal of a revengeful and unscrupulous 
ruffian was known by expc'rience to have repeatc‘dly ended in the most unhaj)py conse- 
quenc;e8 to his ill-advised and imprudent jwosecutor. 


27. That a very small proportion of heinous offenders are ever brought to trial, 
is matter of nc^toriety. It now appears that half of those brought to trial are sure to 
be acquitted. Is it to be expected then, that the people should have c'onhdence in our 
system, or that they should show any desire to assist the Police, knowing as they 
do from experience the miserable results to be obtained ? 

28. I must say that this appears to me the* vreakest jKiint of our whole system, 
and that which mo.st loudly culls for an effectual remedy. No doubt the badness 
of the Police and the inc;fficienc-y of the* tribunals aert and react on each other, and both 
are concern(*d in bringing about the deplorable existing c-onsequences. But until the 
tribunals are reformed, 1 can see no use in reforming the Police, and I think h will 
be money throwm away to attempt the latter unless w'c arc determined vigorously 
to insist on the former. We have been hitherto debating about both for many years 
without much practical effect, and in the meantime, to take only one c;rime, and only 
the seven districts round about Government House*, w’e have seen dacoities ineSrease 
from 82 in 1841 to 524 in 1851. It is true that under a special agenc'y this has since 
been reduced to 111 in 1855. But the operations of this agency have shown more 
than anything else the utter inability of our ordinary institutions to cope* with the 
enormous social evil that is ever rising up in defiance* before it. 

29. Even if our tribunals were all we could wish, and if our Police were fully 

reformed, what would it avail us so long as our Supc*rintending Magistracy was for 
the most part in the hands of inexperienc'cci and therefore unqualified young men? Yet 
this lias not only been long the notorious fact, but peculiar and accidental circjumstancos, 
partly tempoiary and xiarlly arising out of the constitution of the Civil Service, have 
at this moment "made the inexperienced c‘ondition of the Magistracy more observable 
than it has ever been before, whole it seems c ertain that the evil during several succ eed- 
ing years is likely very seriously to inc.rea.se. I have appended to this paper a note 
by Mr. Grey on this vc*ry subject, together with a tabular statement, irom which it 
will appear that whereas "in 1850 the average standing of Magistrates was 9 years and 
8 months, it had sunk in 1854 to 8 years and 5 months, and is now in 1856 so low as 
6 years and 10 months. “ In 1850.'’" says Mr. Grey, “ there were only two Magistrates 
below the standing of 7 years. Now' there are 15 such. The youngest officer officiat- 
ing as a Magistrate in 1850, was of 5 years’ standing. The youngest offic-or now officia't- 
ing as Magistrate, ts of lexx than three years' standing." Those who are conversant 
with the working of our system are aware that this is (under present rules) an evil that 
cannot be resisted; while" it exi.sts, although certain of our young Magistrates often 
display efficiency and ability beyond their years, yet. on the whole, our Magistracy 
is losing credit and character, and our administration is growing perceptibly weaker; 
and yet I grieve to be obliged to affirm that the evil will infallibly increase w'lthin the 
next three years unless an early remedy be applied. Does anybody imagine that while 
this lasts our Bengal Police can be reformed? iv , i- 

30. It appears to be that in order to secure an effectual improvement of the Polic** 
in the Lower Provinces, the following principal measures are indispensably nec.e.ssary : — 

(1) The improvement of the character and position of the village Ghowkeydars 
or watchmen. 

w (2) Adequate .salaries, and I may add. fair pro.si)ects of advancement to the 
Stiyiendiary Police. ' , 

(3) The appointment of more experienced officers as Covenanted Zillah Magis- 

trates. , .rr 1 T. X 

(4) A considerable increase in the number of the Uncovenanted or Deputy 

Magistrates. 

(5) An improvement in our Criminal Courts of i/ustice. 

31. * Regarding the first of these measures, I have said that the inquiry suggested 
by Lord Dalhousie into the actual condition of the Tillage Police, has been conipleted. 
By a Circular, dated 13th November 1854, the several Zillab Magistrates were directed 
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to ftdopt immediate measures for the collection of full and accurate information rejfurd- 
ing the position of the village Ohowkeydars, showing the number that are regularly 
kept up, by whom they are appointed, by whom paid, and the amount and nature of 
their .receipts. The Magistrates were told to call for tliis information in the first 
instance through the Thannah Police, and subsequently to test the accuracy of the 
information furnished to them by making inquiries in person in different parts of each 
•district, as well us by one or two* trustworthy officers specially deputed for that purpose. 
The results were to he submitted to Government in a prescribed tabular form, and 
in the native language as originally prepared. 


-'19. What is, however, necessary to secure the old institution of a village watch 
from fulling into utter desuetude, and for keeping it in a state of vigour and sufficient 
for our present purposes, l)ut doubtless to be further improved and reformed hereafter 
is u law whicli shall enable a Magistrate, on finding a village without a ( liowkeydar, 
or a (Ihowkeydar without wages, to make a sumiuurv inejuirv, and, according to the 
nature of the case, either to cause the nomination of a fit Cliowkeydar by the person 
or persons to whom the uomination may be proved by custom and usage to belong, 
or to cause payment of his wages at the rate found customarj’ by the person or persons 
on wliom the eustomary liability to pay such wages may he found to fall. Any very 
preci.se provisions would, I humbly tliink, he out of place at present. The people 
will not, I venture to say, feel it as any hardship that tl>e Magistrate should be 
empowered to make such inquiries, and to exercise such powers as I propose; on the 
contrary, they will assent to them as in accordance with old customs, and as enforcing 
an acknowledged obligation, for the inquisition and the powers are such as were formerly 
very generally in use, and are even now employed by zealous Magistrates in districts 
where the people are not yet fully aware of the actual law on the subject. It will only 
be if any minute system of tax-gatbering on ueeount of the village wateb should he 
attempted that the law will he found to create any disaffection or dissatisfaction. At 
all events 1 would desire to try the effect of the simpler method before resorting to any 
more compli<'ate(l process. It may be safely, 1 think, reckoned upon, that as soon as 
the 1aw’ shall declare that the Magistrate has the power which in former years he 
always used, and which has only lately been brought into question, the necessity for 
putting the law into force will very rarely acise. 

40. It has been objected by some very competent advisers on such subjects, that 
even wlien all this sliall have been done we shall be as far as ever from our object; that 
the village Chowkeydars at the best are an untru.st worthy ^ unorganized rabble, and 
that no real improvement will be effected unless we get rid of them altogether, and 
organize a rural Police according to the newe.st forms of occidental civilization. And 
it is common with those who advocate this method of reform to point to the -14 or 
3G millions of the population, and to urge how easily a sum might he raised from them, 
not grealer than they now jmy for their imperfect village watchmen, which in the hands 
of a skilful organizer, might be made to provide for the establishment in each Ziilah 
of a well-paid, dressed and disciplined force, inferior in numbers to the present rural 
Ih»lice, hut far superior in trustworthiness and efficiency. To some such plan os this, 
I have m.vself learned in earlier days, nor do 1 doubt either that if it were practicable 
it would i)rovide a vastly improved rural Police, or that avc may fairly look forward to 
siH’h an im])rovemeut liereafter though as yet at a great distaiK-e. I am satisfied, how- 
over, that to })ress for stub a measure n<tw would he impolitic and unwise, and that 
we might lose all in our anxiety to attain a desirable end sooner than can he reasonably 
expected. We must do our utmo.st to carry the people with u.s in our Police reforms; 
at present they will readily admit old-o.stablished obligations to maintain i village 
watchmen in a certain customary itroportiou to the size of each village, anff to* pay 
them after a certain usage, which differs somewhat in different villages, hut has long 
been accommodated to old habits and customs in all. They will not, however, reganl 
w'itli favour a distinct and preci.se taxation for a now Polic-e the ap]>lication of whicli 
they will doubt and the object of which they will he very likely to misunderstand : 
and unfort unat€*ly our knowledge of the jieople and our intercourse with them, tliough 
•distantly placed, often inexperieneed and but too-frequently-changed Mofussil 
Mi^gistrates. is not sufficiently intimate and cordial to allo-w as yet of our acquiring 
tbeir confidence and thereby their co-operation in plans for the improveinent of their 
old institution, liereafter when we .shall have placed trustworthy Magistrates in 
adequate numbers and in the centre of mauagouble jurisdictions. I do jiot doubt that 
we shall he able gradually to influence the people more effectually than we can «ow 
pretend to do, and so to carry them with us as to obtain their intelligent assent, and 
witli it their hearty assistance to all our measures. We must, in short, obtain their 
confidence in our lilagistracy and Police .system before we ciin hope for their co-o])era- 
tion, and this cannot be expected under our present imperfect organization. 

41. With regard to the second of the measures above enumerated, viz., the 
adequate payment of tlie Stipendiary Police, I have already sulimitted a pro})ositioii 
to tlie Government of India, by whicli, at an expense of Ks. d.-hS.OOO, a ^eashnable 
increase may he made to the salaries and expectations of the Mohurnrs, Jemadars 
and Burkundazes, as to render their situations more valuable than at jiresent and eave 
them at aH events without the plausible excuse for corruptum which many now plead. 
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In order, however, to ooiuplete this part of tlie subject, I would very strongly recoiu* 
mend, that a few coiisiderahle prizes he held out to Ilarogahs, in the shape of increased 
salaries for particularly' distinguished service. 

«••••• 

4 :;. ♦ * 'j'jip method in which each ziJlali was manned from 179d 

doun to 18'{0, was thus. There was in each an ofti('er styled Judge and Magistrate, 
who was Zillah Judge in Civil Causes and also Magistrate of Ihilice. He was usually an 
oliicer of upwards of 12 years’ standing. There was a Collector who. under the old 
sy.stem, luul veiy little to do, and was usually upwards of 10 years’ standing. There 
was a llegister who bad generally arrived at from two or three to five or sii years stand- 
ing, and there might be an Assistant Magistrate of any standing below that of the 
Register. Fuder this system the Magistrate was the oliicer most experienced and 
highest in rank in the district; and he was therefore looked uj) to with a degree of respect, 
tin- recollection ot whndi. to those who. like myself, have known “the Mofussil “ in 
those old days, suggested a paintul <‘ontra.st with the uninfiueiitial and comparatively 
iiisigniticant and unregarded position of the juvenile functionaries, many of whom 
1 have found inelfectually presiding over the Zillah Magistracies in my recent tours. 
Rut tile Magistrate of those duy.< wa.^ em umbered by (Im weight of duly imposed upon 
him as the (to use the native phrase) “ incarnation of justice.” civil and criminal, over 
an unmanag-eable extent of country; and jiartly with a view to remedy this. fiOid 
AVilliam Bentinck’s (iovernment took the office of Zillah Magistrati* from the .ludge, 
and gave it to the Collector, turning the Regi.ster, who had been a subordinate to the 
(’ivil Judge, into a suboidinate to the ColIectnr-Magl^frate. Thus the Zillali .Magis- 
trate, though no longer the oflieer oi highest standing in the xillah. was yet oi sufli- 
cient standing, position and experience, to commainl re.sjiei l , esi»(‘cially as at the same 
time tile (iioverninent beg.in to exercise a imu h greater degriM* ot can* than formerly 
in the selection of officers for Collectorships. It ha]>i)ened. however, that about the 
same period an extraordinary a<tivity was infu.sed into the revenue admini.straf ion 
in the l,ow(*i' Broiinces. which had been previimsly mu< h negb'cted; and for some years 
after the otiiees of Collei'tor and Magistrate had been united; the chief attention of 
(Tovernment was gi\en to renietlying the grave negle«ts and (leficieimii‘S. whicli. had 
pervaded the revenue management of former time.s; so that the business of a (’olli'Ctor 
liecame for a considerable time \erv engrp.ssing- and onerous, and the duties of flie 
Magistracy were comiiaratively disregardetr I’his. which e.xperierice has sirne .shown 
to have been merely a tein{iorary difficulty, was treated subsi'Ciuently to 18‘IH, and in 
cousetjuence of the Report of the Police (’ommittee ot that year, us if it had beeti 
permanent, and the officers of Collector ati<l Magistrate were scjiaratcd and juit into 
dift’erent hand.s. Tint the numher of the (’ivil Service employed in the laivv«>r Pro\ince.s 
not being increased, but rather I think diminished, the incvitahb' conso(|uence was. 
that the lower paid of those two office.s. that of the Magistrate, fell into the liainls of 
functiojiaries' who had previously been the .subonlinute of tlie Collector-Mag istratc; and 
young officers became thenceforth Magi.strute.s at about tin* same standing at which 
they hud formerly' become Reg'isters. or (subseipiently » Deputy Collectors and Joint 
Magistrates, At jirosent the reasons which caused this change no luiig-er exist. ’I'lie 
nature of the duties and responsibilities of ('ollectors’ office.s recjuires that ibey should 
be held By' officers of a certain standing and experience, but the actual work of those 
offices has become with a few exceptions, .so iiotoriou.sly light, that full leisure is left 
for the efficient performance of a Magistrate’s business and there is undoubtedly nothing 
in the nature of the two duties in tlie.se Provinces, where the collection of the (Jovern- 
ment revenue is almost mechanical, and the interfereiu-e of th<‘ Collector in the realiza- 
tion of tlie zamindar’s rent from his tenant.s is purely judicial, to make tlooti in the 
smalleat degree incompatible. To reunite them, therefore, is now tlie mere dictate of 
prildence. It w’ill at once place tlie Superintending Magistracy of each district in 
experienced hands, will economize labour, will remove a standing- reproach agaiu.st the 
(Toveriimcnt, and will re.store to the Mofussil administrat ion that .strength and weight 
whieh the pre.sent y-outh ami inexperience of our “ hoy Magi.strates ” have very 
sensibly and seriously impaired. This measure w'as proposed by T^ord Dalhousie in 
1854, and the reasons in its favour whieh then existed have lieen greatly enhanced 
by the occurrences of the past two years. I earnestly trust that the advantages w’Jiich 
it offers, and w'hich are enjoyed by all other parts of India, including all our recent 
acquisitions, will no longer be denied to Bengal, where, in fact, they are most urgently 
needed, and where the theoretical objections to the .system, weak as I believe them to 
be everv'where else, have literally no kind of practical application, 

” « » « » * « 

4G. The next necessary measure is an increase to the Magistracy, and this can 
only he by an increase to the number of uncovenanted Deputy Magistrates. 

47. It is vain to talk of Police reform so long as the Police are under no closer 
superintendence fhaii that of a Magistrate from .lO to 60 miles off (or even more), in 
a country where, owing to the nature of the eliraate and the want of means of com- 
munication, a distance of 10 miles is often more than equivalent to 50 miles in England. 
I wiil nolk here parade any statistical facts. Every one acquainted with the country 
knows how few and far between are our Magistrates in the, interior as compared with 
even worst organized country in Europe, and every one admits that one^of the first 
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steps towards improvemeut must be to have Magistrates at such tolerably convenient 
distunceB that each functionary shall not l>e at all events more than a few hours’ journey 
from the most distant village in his jurisdiction. I think that the proper size of a 
Deputy Magistrate’s jurisdiction was not unreasonably stated by an intelligent and 
experienced Native friend, \yhoTn I consulted on the subject, as “so much as the Magis- 
trate (‘ould go to one end of in his morning ride, and the other end in his evening ride." 
This would comprise two or at most three thannah.s. 

****** 

49. There is, however, an opinion which has foun4l fav'our with some persons 
of just weight aind authority in matters of this kind, and which has indeed a certain 
plausibility which tends to recommend it to many, and especially to those who.se 
experience or whose mode of thinking has been derived from European rather than froii 
Oriental habits, against which 1 am especially desirous of rai.sing my testimortv in this 
place, the rather, perhaps, that in the days of my smaller experience, I myself have 
held and advocated the opinion, which I now very heartily 4-ondemn. The opinion 
to which I allude is this, that Magistrates of every degree should i)e debarred from 
all judicial j)o\vers, and should have nothing but the exei utive duty of jireventing and 
dete» ting offences, and that sej)arate judicial functionaries .sliould always receive and 
try c ases of every kind committed to them by the Magistrates jif various degrees. Tbu.s, 
it is, I believe, contemjilated by .some adtocates of ibis sy.stem that .it or neai every 
placa* at wliich a Deputy Magistrate is stationed, there .slouild be a Moonsiff or ,'i Sudiler 
.\nieei). or a Judicial ()lfi< er <»f some ( orresjumding class to fr\ all c ases sent to him 
bv the Deputy Magistiate. and that in the* same way all cases coming hefoj-c the Zillah 
Magistrate, whatever their nature and iniportaiiee. should he .sent for (rial to a Judicial 
Offic'CT at the zillah station. Native or Euro]»ean. 

• •*•*♦ 

^I. 1 am very sure* that our Mofussi! adiiiinisti atioii will vnlvna pariUns be gene- 

rally effic-ient, w’hile it is certain t<» be also acceptable to the jieople acc'ording to the 
degree in wliich it conforms to tlie simple* (»r Oriental, in j.referencc' to the comjde* 
oi !Miroji«*an model. The European idea of provincial gnveinment is hy a minute 
di^ls^on of functions and ofiice.s and this is the sy.stem which we have introduced into 
(»ur older territories. The Oriental idea is to unite all powt*r.s into one centre. 'I'he 
Euiopc-an iiiay he* aide to ((/mprehend and apjireciate how and why hc:* sliould go to 
one* f iinct ionar\ tor justice ot one kind and to another loi justice of another kind. The 
.\siatic Is coniuscMl and aggrieved by hc'anng that this tribunal can only redre.ss a 
particular sort of injury. Itut that, if his conijilaint be of anothc*!' nature, he must go 
t(c aiiothei authority, and to a tliird, or a tourtli kind of judicature, it his case lie in 
a manner incomjirehensible to himself, distinguishable into some otlier kinds oi wrong 
oi iTijiir\, lie* is urialile to u!i<h*rstand wli\ (lic*re should he nnuc* than one " Hakim. " 
and wh^ the " Hakim " to whom he goe.s, according* to hi.s own cxjire.ssion, a.s to a 
father tor justice, sliould he incapahle of rendering him justice, whatevi*r*be the nature 
of his grievance, or whatever be the position of his adversary. 

r>*J. Acc-ordiiigly , not only in all our reeent acciuisitions, sueh as Seinde, tlie 
Punjaub. Hurmaii. Xagpore, ( tucie. but in nio.st of those which date thirty and forty 
years turther back, such as the Xerbuddali territories. Assam or Arracan, we have care- 
fully framed our adminislration upon the ttriental plan, modifying it only where 
ab.scdutcdy nece.ssary to ensure real benefit to the j.eople. And while Eurojieanized 
rpethod.s of Our olde.st territories have been notoriously unsuccessful, the result has, 
on tile whole, been so decidedly favourable in the newer districts, that no .sound Indian 
statesman would now* dream of proposing for any new accpiisition any other plan of 
administration. Now notliiiig can he more oppos(*d to the Oriental plan of administra- 
tion than the entire separation of judicial from executive duties, which is acKoc^atc'd 
by the overmuch occideutalists to whom I have alluded, at the same time that it i.s 
going backwards from the course which experience has been gradually forcing upon 
our older territories ever since 179.‘b In that year the “ Regulation system " began by 
denuding Zillah Magi.strates of almost all judicial powers. But this was .soon found 
to he practically intolerable, and first in 1807 and afterwards at different intervals, 
•tile judicial powers of Zillah Magistrates were increased from the infliction of one 
niofitli’s iniprisonnient to that of six months, one year, two years and ultimately three 
years, which is tlie limit of judicial power now exercised hy Zillah Magi.strates. * * 

****** 

79 * * * There is, however, yet another measure which can hardly 

he omitted in this place and which may seem of itself almost a.s important as any ot 
the foregoing. I allude to a measure for the establishment of sufficient means of com- 
mungation with the interior of districts. It cannot indeed he necessary to dwell on 
the importance of roads and eommunieations to the well-being of any Police system. 
No system can work well while our police stations and our large tovyns and marts in 
the interior are cut off from the chief zillah stations and from one another bv the 
entire absence of roads or even (during a large part of the year) of the smallest bridle- 
roads or foot-paths. It ma^ he impossible in the present state of our resourciw to^make 
all -over our zillahs such roads as are fit at all times for wheeled carnages, but where 
better and broader roads c'annot be made, it ought to be an indispensable part of our 
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system to liave from the chief sillah station to all police stations in the interior, and 
from each police station to the neighbouring stations, at least a raised and bridged 
foot- or bri(lle-path, so that a man, u horse, a bullock, an elephant or a palankeen should 
at all times of the year be able uninterruptedly to pass and repass. * * * 


82. It is a matter not absolutely essential, yet surely of much importance in 
this and other branches of the public service, that means should be adopted for encourag- 
ing and rewarding good service among the native minLsterial officers of our Courts, 
popularly called “ the Omlab.” 

• * « • • • * 

84. They are for the most part paid at a rate that almost necessitates corruption; 
they have at the best little to look forward to as the honourable reward of a life 
of incessant toil; and they are liable to be turned oft' and not seldom are turned oft 
without warning and with the most trifling compensation, on any sudden change or 
remodelling that may occur in the offices to which they are attached. 

«••••• 

92. Lastly, I would express my decided conviction that although the mejisiires 
I have now proposed, improved and amended as they cannot fail to be during the further 
discussion to which they will he subjected, will in due time produce an iniju’ovcment 
in the state of the Hengal I’olice which cannot otherwise be efteeted, they are all of 
secondary importance, compared with the enlightenment of the people among whom 
they are to operate, and by whose co-operation alone tlmy <Mn he made fully eftect\ial 
for the general good. While the mass of the people reimiin in their present slate of 
ignoranee and (lebaseiueiit, all laws and all systems must be <'omparatively lls«•le^s and 
vain. Above all things that can be done by us for this peo])le is their gradual intellectual 
and moral advancement, through the slow but certain means of a widely sjoeading 
popular system of A>rnacular education, and money laid out on tliis great engine of 
improvement will, in the end, ])rove better spent and more enduringly i>rofitable than 
on the working of the ino.st excellent system of administration by the most etliciciit and 
cosllr establishments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The New Police — 1860 . 


The llon'ble the Court of Directors in their Despatch in the Judicial 
Department, No. 41, dated 24th September I 806 , expressed their conviction 
that an immediate and thorough reform f>f the police in all the old l^roviiices 
of India was loudly called for. They jiointed generally to the evils of the 
existing system and suggested remed*ies for those evils. They desired the 
Government of India to take the subject into its early consideration and, 
after communieation with other Presidencies, to report fully its sentiments 
as to the expediency of the general reorganization of the police througliout 
India upon some such system as that which obtained with n^spect to the jiolice 
of the Punjab or perha])s the constabulary of Trelaiid, and as to the mode and 
cost of the proposed reform. The Cinirt were in favour of one general plan 
of police orpuiization ftir the whole of India, modified according to circinri- 
stances. The main features, they suggested, should b(‘ that in each Presidenev 
or Government there should be one General Superintendent ui Police; that theie 
sliould he under him a force consisting of horse and fool, siif)erint(‘n<]ed in 
its larger divisions by Eun^pean subalterns and erpii[)ped, c]f>lhed and disci- 
jilined so as to render it ellicient and serA iceable without gi\ing it an absolutelv 
milttnrv organization. They suggested that the duties of this foi-ce should 
be purely <*f a preventive eharaeter, the preservation of the public ])cace and 
tlx* adoption of necessary measures for the prevention of crime; that the 
DekH'tive Police should form a constituent portion of each battalion of tlie 
Pri^veiitive Police under the KurojH'an ofiicers; that the I^revmitive l^ilice 
should have nothing to do with the preparation of evidence, but that the 
Detective Police sliould for the jiresent have power to make jireliminarv 
enquiries of a judicial character; that tlu‘ .si/e of the districts should be 
diminished ; tliat the ]>oliee of each district should hi* taken out of tiie hands 
of the Magi.strate and given to a European officer witli no other duties and 
responsible to the General Siiperinteinlent. 

The Mutiny intervened, and it was not until (hat a Police Commis- 
sion was ajqioiiited to undertake the framing of projiosals on these lines. 
Finally on August 17th, I860, the Government of India, lloiiie Department 
(Judicial), issued a resolution appointing a Commission consisting ot‘ the 
following officers : — Mr. Court for the NortliAVestern Provinces.; Colonel 
Pliayre for Pegu; Mr. Waucliope for Bengal; Mr. Koliiiison for Madras; 
Jkir. Temple for the Punjab and Colonel Bruee for Oude; all men of ripe 
experience. es])tvially in matters connected witli the ])oliee. 

The following extracts show the scoj'e of the Police Commission of 
1860.— ^ . 


«•••«* 

Tho n^sult aiiuecl at by tl)e Coiuniissiou .should l)e to embody in one view a state- 
ment of the numbers and tlie cost of every body of Polire, Military and Civil, and under 
whatever name it may be serviii^r. wliioh is employe*! witliin Ifiitish territory in 
•liulia (exeeptiiiK only the Police employed within the jurisdietiou of the Supreme 
Coprts), and wliich is paid directly or indirectly by the British Government, and which 
is not under the orders of the Military- Officers subordinate to the Coininauder-in- 
Chief. The statement should show the character and constitution of each body, — 
how- or^^inized and how armed and equipped, — to whom subordinate, and on what 
duties employed. The statement should also include all civil guards ainl hurkuuda^es, 
chaprassies and other orderlies — by whatever name designated in different jiarts of 

India who are at I ached to the courts and treasuries, or to the persons of the district 

civiPauthorities, judicial and executive, from the highest to the lowest, or who are 
employed in the collection of the revenue. 

*•••*• 

ir. Under the second* head of their enquiry, the Commissioners will »ipoit an . 
alterations in system which they consider likely to increase efficiency, or to diminioit 
expense. 
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The general objects to be kept in view as desirable in a perfect and economical 
Police, are briefly stated in the annexed Memorandum. It is not, however, to be 
undervstood that this is meant us a model to be followed stl•ictl 3 ^ It is simply intended 
that, keeping in view such a Police us is therein de.scribed, the Commission should 
suggest anj' changes wh.ch, with reference to existing circumstances and the wants of 
the various divisions of the Empire, as stated by the local officers, maj' he regarded 
as practicable within some reasonably jiroximate period, and likel}-^ to conduce to 
ultimate economy or efficiency. 

A Draft of a Bill on the model of Act XXIV of 1859 (the Madras Police Act) may 
be submitted to Government. • • • • * ' 


MEMORANDUM. 

The characteristics of a good Police for liidiu are — 

I. That it should be entirely" .subject to the (’ivil E.\ecutive (Tovernment. 

II. The duties of Police siiould be entireU' Civil, not Military. 

III. The functions of a Police are either j)rotective ami rej)ressiv'e, or detective, 

to i)rcvent crime Jind disorder, or to find out <riminals and disturbers ot tlic peace. 
These functions are in no respect judicial. * * * the rule should always be 

kept in sight, that the ofiiciul who collects and traces out the links in the chain of 
evidence in any case of importance, shoubl never be the same as the judicial officer, 
whether of high or inferior grade, who is to sit in judgment on the case. 

This rule will ])revent Police Gflicers from taking down confessions to be used 
subsecjuently as evidence — this being a judicijil process of great importance. 

It ought, in tact, to juevent any policeman from taking down in writing any dej)osi- 
tion of a witness. The I'olice shoubl be confined to catching the malefactors and pro- 
curing the attendan<*e of witnesses, leaving- it to a j>erfe< tly distinct iigency to exa'mine 
the witnesses, and take down in writing their depositions. 

IV. The organization of the Poliee must be eentralised in the hands of the lOxeeu- 
tive Administration. 

» * « • « « 

This raises the (luestion, who is to he responsible for the peaee of tiie distriet*' 

Clearly tba( officer, whoever he may be, to whom the Poliee are immetliatelv respon- 
sible. (’nder him. it is the <bity of every Police ( tflicer and of (‘verj' Magisterial Offieer, 
of whatever grade, in their several <'harges, to keep him informed of all matteis afteet.- 
ing the piiblie peace, and tlic preventioTi and detection of crime. It is Jus duty to see 
that both classes of officials work together for this end, and as both are subordinate to 
liim, he ought to be able to ensure their combined action. 

'Die exac/ limits of the several duties of the two <dasses of officers it may be difficult to ' 
define in any general rule; but they will not be difficult to fix in practice, if thej lead- 
ing principles are authoritatively laid down, and, above .all, if the golden rule be borne 
in mind that the Tiidicial and Police functions are not to be mixed up or confounded; 
that the active work of pie\entiug or detecting crime is to rest entirelv with the Poliee, 
and not to be interfered with by those who are to sit in judgment on the criminal. 

♦ • * • * • 

V. The organization and discipline of the Police should be similar to those of a 

Military body. • 

• * • • * * 

Vf. The appointment and dismissal of every policeman should rest w’ith the . 
Eufopean Officer to whom he is immediately responsible. 

* * • ♦ * • 

VII, The Police must be divided into various bodies differently armed and equipped, 
according to the different kind of work required of them. 


VIII. The pay of the Police must vary according to tinie and place, but it may 
be laid down as a general rule that it should always bo sufficient to give the polic(mian 
something more than the highest rate of w’age.s for unskilled labor, so as to ensure Gov- 
ernment having the choice of all the class to wdiicli un.skilled laborers belong, thus 
securing the best and most respectable of that class for the Police. The pay of mounted 
policemen, and of the .superior grades, will, of course, be higher according to their 
expenses and rank. 

• * • • * • 

IX. The Police should alway.s have a uniform dress. 

* • ♦ * * • 

X. The arms of the Police must vary according to their duty. 

• % » • * . * • 

XI. The direction of the whole interior economy of the Police mu.st rest exclusively 
W’ith the officers of Police. 
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rank, and the duty on^whir l of the district, according to their 

nor -lepenclont on, «,v Im b «»,f .T ’l “f '“'‘i* "-“l-oxsiblo to. 

of the (hvil Kxecutive (iovernni, .t The , , h*' !■" ‘ r“ , “' 1“ ‘.'J ‘I"- I'rod 

u» a matter of ^arae:^^: t'-X.":'^,; 

whom ho IS subordinate; disobeying at his own iicril, bul being res],on.sible for su'b 
disobedience only to hjs own officers. ■ J toi .su ii 

tSucli responsibility will be enforced, in case «1 negjccf by bis immediate supenoi . 
thiough the common superior of all. the bead of the Cui] Executive Government. 

It loflows as a necessary i-onsetjuence, wbicli neetU no illnstralion, lliat - 

Xll. I liei’e cannot be more than one Police in one locality. 

i liere cannot be one Police undi'r the Supei intenilent ol Police, and unotliev more 
or b'ss under tlic .Magisierial or ofber Civil oflieiaK. 

An upi-areiit exception may exist m the ease f>f Kail way Police; but il ought 
to be only apparent, as the status of the Sujieiiutendent of Kailway Policf' -.bould 
always be that of a Dejiiity to the Sui»eriotendent of .i distni l pm hue ricr witli bis 
duties confined to a particular defined locality, i.c., the line ot Kail«a\, and the giound 
in the oivupation of the Kanua\ Company. 

'J'he Village Police will be no t“\cej»lion to this iiile. as far as it is a real Police 
body, kept at the expense of the State; but it mu>t neviT be iVirgotten that in maiiy 
parts of India the State bears but a Aery ‘■mall jiorlion of tlm exiiense of the Vjllag*e 
Police, which is, in a great measure, a j.urely munieijial bo»ly. pai<l by tlie village 
commutiif V. 


It must- also never be forgotten that the Police dutic.s of tlie regular stipemliary 
Jbilice are their entire daily and perjietual duty, wlicreas in ninety-nine out of a buudred 
oases tin- real Police duties of the Village Police leeiir only oeeasionally , at intervals 
of. If may be days, or even weeks and months, .md that when the village walrljmau, 
however seleetcfi, paid (tr drilled, is dealing*- with a crime ('which occurs in his village 
once j»erhai»s in a sero'ff of year.s, if may be once only in a lifetime), if is vain to exficct 
the same sort »)f ajititude wbieb may be reasonaldy looked for in the mo.st ordinary piro- 
fessional policeman. 

'I'lie great value of the Village JVilice, as an adjunct to the general Police, is the 
local know'ledge of persons and habits wliicli they jios.sess. Their general mode of life, 
and the form in wliicli they receive their remuneration, enable (hem to know all tliat 
goes on in the community. 'J'bis knowledge can often, jierbaps usually, be turned to 
useful aeeount by the general Poliee. better through the head of the community, the 
village lieadnian or zemindar, than b|^any ilireet aetion. 

Put it may be laid down as a rule that no Village Poliee. liowever managed 
or hoAvever as a supplement, ean ever be au efficient substitute for a general Police 
for any but village purposes. 

« • • • ♦ * 

XIII. Where practicable they should be drawn from the country in which they 
serve. 

' There will, however, be many exceptions. 

In a newly acquired territory, it may be neee.ssary to have a large luoportiou of the 
protective Police, foreigners ■ bul this necessity ought annually to diminish. 

There are said to be cas<*s in which the natives of the country are utterly uiifitted 
ever to make good Police. This may be the case, but proved instances of it are oertaibly 
rare, and probably the materials of a Police, as go(»d as i.s practically obtainable for any 
given coinmnnity, are ahvays to be found on the .spot, if properly used, trained and taught, 
for which purpose'll number of foreigners may often be necessary at first, as instructors 
and leaders. 

’ The Police Commission unanimously adopted the following proposi- 
tions as the basis of a police system and of an organized constabulary : — 

4. That a Civil protective force can be constituted in any part of India, starting 

from a Civil basis, after the model of the British and Irish ('onstabulary forces, and 
under the control of carefully selected European Officers, which may be adapted, by 
special attention to its departmental constitution, and physical composition, to the 
perfortnance of every duty w'hich can be reouired of such a body in regard to the 
prevention of crime, the suppression of local outrage, the maintenance of order, and 
prevention of aggression on Frontiers where armed invasion is not to be anticipated; 
for the guarding and w’atcliing of jails, treasuries and stores, and performing any 
escort duties ronneettd with J;bem and public property of every description. . 

5. That the Executive Government should at once constitute a Civil forcl> of 
such organization as shall .make it thoroughly useful for every Civil Police purpose. 
The force sjiould be so trained and constituted that it may be thoroughly relied upon 
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for the performance of all duties of a preventive and detective Police, and for the protec- 
tion of property, and maintenance of local peace and order, with reference to the locality 
in which it is to be employed. That the formation of such a force is the key to economy 
and Military efficiency. 


8. That the creation of an orjj'auized Police, and, the establishment of an uniform 
and widely spread system of management will likewise supersede the necessity of such 
separate establishments, as those of the thuggee and dacoity departments, avowedly 
maintained, because tlie general Police is inefficient. These departments should 
gradually be absorbed into the Police, and the existing establishment of officers, officials 
and approvers, be distributed among the Police of the several I’rovinces, so soon as 
the organization of the Police shall be sufficiently advanced to admit of it. 

««»*•« 

1-i. That whether the constitution of the Village Police and the connection now 
existing betAveen the landholder or the village community and the village watchmen, 
should be preserved or no — the duty of supervising the Village Police in all their public 
duties should devolve on the District Superintendent, with the A’iew of securing a 
regular and punctual performance of those duties, and of making the village watch an 
useful supplement to the organized Constabulary. 

«••••• 

1.^). That no separate detective branch of the service be formed, and that every 
part of the Police be held responsible for every duty, preventive and detective, properly 
belonging to it. 

16. That the Police thus constituted should form a separate department in each 
local Government or local Administration, and. under the immediate authority and 
control of its chief. And, having an independent departmental organization and 
subordination of its own, be made an efficient instrument at the disposal of the District 
Officer. 


18. That the Police under each local GoAernment or Administration should 
-j , constitute one force; and be under an officer to be styled 

' ^ Inspector-General of Police; in whom should be vested, 

in communication with the Government, the organization of the establishment, and the 
responsibility of maintaining it in a state of efficiency, by proper attention to it.s discii»lino 
and interior economy, and to the general management of the force through its oAvn 
officers. 

»•«»»* 

21. That, in consequence of the appointment of an Inspector-General of Police 
to be the chief inspecting and controlling power over the Police, the executive function 
of officers al)ove the grade of Magistrate of di^liriot, namely, of Commissioners of 
divisions as Superintendent of Police, where such offices exist, shmild cease as provided 
for in certain provinces by Act XXIV of 1857. But it is not intended to limit in any 
way their general control over the criminal administration, or their authority over the 
Magistrates. 


24. That in every district under the juris<liction of one Magistrate, there should 

^ , V.. . , be at least one European tlfficer of Police, to be styled 

District Superintendent of J’olico, who should be dej>art- 
mentally subordinate to the Tn.spector-Oeueral of Police, in eA'ery matter relating to 
interior economy and good niuuagenient of the force, and efficient jierformance of every 
Police duty; but bound also to obey the orders of the Disiriet Offic-c'r in all matters relate 
ing to the prevention and detection of crime, the preservation of the peae.e, and other 
executive l^olice <liities, and responsible to him likewise for the efficiency with which 
the force performs its duty. 

25. That on him should devolve the command and control of all the establi.sliments 

of Police of every denomination AA-ithin such district. He should be held ansAverable 
for all matters relating to the interior economy of the force, for the physical qualifica- 
tions and the general conduct of the men, for the maintenance of discipline, and the 
punctual execution of all orders of the Magistracy. On him, subject to the general 
administrative and judicial control of the District flfficer, Avith Avhom he should he in 
constant and intimate communication, should likewise deAmlve the maintenance of the 
ptblic peace, and the prevention and detection of crime. # 


27. That, as a rule, there should be a complete severance of executive Police 
„ ^ . . . , from judicial authorities; that the official who collects 

R-l*tiouof Hid Oltlce » ..ii-i /i <1 ■ I 

and traces out the links of evidence — m other words, 
virtually prosecutes the offender — .should never be the same as the officer, whetlier of 
high <jr inferior grade, AAho is to sit in judgment on the case; even Avitb a vieAv to coin- 
mital foT trial before a higlier tribunal. As tbe detection* and proseiMil ion of criminals 
properly devolve on the Police, no Police Officer should be permitted to have any 
judicial function. 
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28. That the same true principle, that the Judge and detective ofiicer should not 
be one and the same, applies to officials, having by law, judicial functions and should, 
as far as possible, be carefully observed in practice. But with the constitution of the 
official agency now existing in India, an exception must be made in favor of the 
District Oflcer. The Magistrates have long been, in the eye of the law, executive 
officers, having a general supervising authority in matters of Police originally without 
extensive judicial powers. In some parts of India this original fiinr-tion of the Magis- 
trate has not been widely departed from; in other parts extensive judicial powers have 
been superadded to their original and proper function. The circumstance has imported 
difficulties in regard to maintaining the leading principle enunciated above; for it is 
impracticable to relieve the Magistrates of their judicial duties; and, on the other hand, 
it is at present inexpedient to deprive the Police and public of the valuable aid and 
supervision of the District Officer in the general management of Police matters. 

29. That, therefore, it is neeessarj' that the District Officer shall he recngnixed as 
the principal controlling officer in the Police administration of his district. And that 
the Civil Constabulary, under its own officers, shall be responsible to him, and under 
his orders, for the Executive Police Administration. 

30. That this departure from principle will be less objectionable in practice, when 
the Executive Police, though bound to obey tlie Magistrate’s orders quoad the criminal 
administration, i.s kept departmentally di.stinet and subordinate to its own officers, and 
constitutes a special agency having no judicial function. As the organization becomes 
perfected and the force effective for the performance of its detective duties, any nece.s- 
sifv for the Magistrate to take personal action in any case judicially before him, ought 
to cease. 


32. That the District Officer is the lowest grade in whom Police and judicial func- 
tions, should unite; and that, consequently, all officers below that p»-rade, wlu) are now 
invested with Police functions, should not hereafter exercise those functions lieyond 
issuing such orders as may be necessary in their jinlicial capacity in specific cases 
before them. 

33. That the general responsibility for the well-being of the district should 
continue to be vested in the District Officer, us the chief conservator of the peace of 
the district, the Police being made an efficient instrument placed at his disposal for 
the protection of life and i»ropcrty, for the suppression of crime, and the repression 
of local disturbances, and for the purpose of undertaking all the duties properly belong- 
ing to a Constabulary . 


42. That the lower rank of the Con.stabulary force should be divided into three 
grades; the lowest of which should receive pay equal at least to the average ordinary 
wages of unskilled labor of the Province. 


46. That quarters should be provided for the Police at the cost of the State; and 
that the accommodation of the families of the Police should be discretioual with the 
local Government. 

• *•••• 

63. That it should be lawful for the Magistrate or the District Superintendent, in 
communication with him, to depute any portion of the Police force of the District to 
any locality where disturbance may be anticipated, and to charge those whose qonduct 
may have rendered this measure necessary with the cost. ' * 


67. That no separate class of clerks, writers or ministerial officials shall be allowed 
in the Police; and that all duties eonueeted with writing and aeeounts be performed by 
enrolled men of the force. 

68. That the Police should not be used as an agency for the record of any evidence, 
confession, inquest or the like; but a system of keeping iaithful, accurate, and minute 
diaries should be maintained. These diaries should specify, concisely, but in detail, 
all duties in which any Police Officer may have been engagwl, and eyoiy occurrence 
and information that may have required the attention of the Police within their respec- 
tive ranges. All Police Officers engaged in specific defective duties should keep ad 
accurate and minute diary of every step^ taken, and every information obtained in follow- 
ing typ the clue of evidence — such diaries should be Police documents only, and be sent 
to the District Superintendent, but should be open to the inspection of the District 
0£Gb«r. 

TO. That ths Police be ktrictly forbidden by low, to take cognizance of, ortntelrfere 
with petty offences of any description . or otherwise interfere with the liberties or 

eonvenionee of the people. 
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The following extract from a letter from the Police Commission to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, dated the 10th 
September 1860, is relevant in this connection ; — 


iJud. We are wot prepared to alfirwi that the abstract wecessity of a Village Police 
for India could be denionstrated, wor that, iu a highly civilized country with a com- 
paratively perfect Police orgauization, such an institution as that of a Village Police 
would be indispensable. Put, under the existing circumstances of those Provinces 
of India, of which we severally have cognizance, we think that the institution must 
be maintained. And if the institution be maintained at all, tliere can, we apprehend, 
be no doubt that it ought to be maintained in real and thorough cfliciency. 

• * * In every part of India the village watchman is found. 

Ill no iiart is he very efti<icut, though overywliere he may be usetul. lu many jiarts 
he has become inefiicieut ami degraded. But as the.se watchmen exist universally, their 
numbers are, in the aggregate, very large. * • * " * 

4th. In India, as elsewhere, it is neces.sary that tlie (rovernmeiit Police should be, 
as it were, vn rapiwri, and in intimate communication with the people. In tlie exist- 
ing condition of tlie interior of the »‘ountry the organized Police cannot be informed 
of all tliat occurs of juihlic consequence unless they have .some tolerahly reliable agency 
in the villages. I'liat the organiz«*d Police should have one of their body in every 
village or circle of villages, would be impos.sible, and. if possible, would not be desirable. 
On the one hand, a large augmentation of the Police force wotild be needed. On the 
other hand, policemen, scattered about among the villages, and isolated from control, 
would he oppressive to the peojde. It heenmes therefore necessary that there should he 
some one among the resident" of the village on whom the organized Constahularv can 
rely for information, through wdiom they can carry out their orders. The village 
watchman is, of course, just such a person. He is a man of the village: not enough 
of an olficial to he alien from or obnoxious to the villagers, and enough of an oflSeial to 
he amenable to system and reliable tor duty. He pos.sesses a sort of knowledge and a 
sort of influenre whieh no Police agent eould ever possess. And the people never regard 
him with distrust nr dislike but, on the contrary, con.sider him a useful personage and a 
necessary adjunct to the constitution of the village. 

»•••*• 

10th, We believe, then, that the two guiding principles are, — first, that the local 
and popular character of the Village Watch should be preserved; second, that the 
^'il]age Watch should be rendered efficient for local Police service. 

0 0 0 0 0 * 

l-'jtli. Tif.stly, \^e recommend that, if the Government should be pleased to order 
the reorganization of the Civil Constabulary, the opportunity be taken in each province 
of carefully revising the Village I’olicc, of defining the heat of each watchman, of 
declaring the terms of his appointment and su<’cession and of fixing remuneration. We 
apprehend that the efficiency of the Jh)lice .system generally would much depend on the 
care with >\\liich this import:uit c*poration might he comlucted. * * 

«»«*«• 

18th. * * * We believe the placing of the Village Watch on v 

proper footing, throughout India, to be a matter of great moment to the welfare of the 
country; and an important sup])]ement to the measures we havt* already rceomineuded. 

‘‘ When introducing the Police Bill intr* the Legislative Council on 29th 
>e})teiuher I860, Sir Bartle Frere said — 

It would he )!i tlie recollect i«)n of IIoTiorahle Members of this Council, that up 
to a re<'ent i)eriod the Magistrate was charged with the oversight of the Police in Lis 
district, and this liad been the ])ia(tiee for upwards of half a century. The ronsequence 
was that, as httsiness increased, the Magistrate gradually became a Judicial Officer with, 
very extended powers, and was little able to give bis Police that exclusive attention 
which was absolutely re{|uisitc to keep it efficient. About the time of Lord William 
Ibuitinck. comidaints oi tin iiictfieicnc> aio! cori upturn of the Police in all our llegula- 
tion Provinces he<*ame uni\ersai. I he complaints wei’e gcnerallv that, whether few 
or ‘many in i)roporliou to the {mpulation, the Police was everywhere oppressive and 
coiTupti undisciplined and ill-super\ iscd. The Suiierior Officer and Magistrates were 
either inefficicTit Su])erintendenis of Police, or if active as T*olice officers, apt to be 
bia.sed as Magistrates. The earliest attempts at reform were made in the Presidency 
town.s by appointing SupcrintendcTihs of J*olice sejiaralc from tin* Magistrates, and it 
was observable that the result bad been invariably .such as to demonstrate the soundness 
of the princiiile of thal scparal ion. Tie thought that anybody coming to Calcutta, 
wberd tlMi. Police and Judicial duties of sitting Magistrates had long been separated, 
must be struck with the general effi«-iency of tlie Police. In' Bombay great insecurity of 
life and property prevailed for some time, until Lord Clare, about 18d2 or 183d, reformed 
the Police, by appointing separate officers as Superintendents of Police and separate 
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sittings Magistrates to try eases that were brought uj^. He (Sir liartle Frere) meutioued 
these xustauees in iilustrutioix ot the value ol oue great leature of the uieasure which he 
was about to lay before the Council, that is, the entire separation ot the Executive Police 
from all immediate subordination to the sitting Magistrate and from all judicial 
functions. 

I he first real attempt to reform the Molussil Police was made in Sind by Sir Charles 
Napier. Immediately alter the conquest of that Provinci*, In* drew up a plan, on the 
model of the Irish Constabulary,* which, though complete Irum the first, was the result 
ot long thought. Its churactcnslics were separate organization, complete severance 
of Police and judicial functions, complete subordination to the general (iovernment , 
and, lastly, discijiline not in the nature of ]mradc, but as far as was necessary to etteclive 
organization. liis plan wms adapted to the local village system as then prevailing in 
that J'rovince, and since its introduidiou nothing could have been more efiicient than 
the Police. Jt was at first r<*ceivcd with great di.strust by the civil (jfticers, a feeling- in 
w-hicli he (wSir Hurtle Frere) mu.st siiy he ut first shared, hut its results w'cre such as to 
couvert tile most sceptical among them. 11c might enumerate tiie total .supi>re.ssion of 
oiganized \ioient crime, the entire ab.sonee of ilacoities or higiiwa\ robberies, ami the 
clu‘<-k to tlio very prevalent crime of cattle-stcahng, ail wiiich te.**titied to the .‘•oiiiidiH-st 
of tiie principb* ol the measure. Nothing could liave been l»ettcr than the (-t)mluct ui 
the Sind Police during the Mutiny, and lor that and the general etlicienc^ of that Police 
the tiianks ot the (iovernment hud repeatedly been conveyed to Major Marslon, tin 
Captain of i'oliie, who had belonged to it since its fir.-t toriuation under Sir Chailes 
Napn r. Ibe plan was ajquoved by Lord Lllenborough, who was then (Jmernor-t ieiicral 
of India, and he ordered its extension to the .Noith-\V e stern Pro\inces. 'i'hree J’oiice 
(.'<iri>.s were raised to reiie\e the Military' ol the Civil tiuties previously pertormed by them. 
Lord I'illeiihorough, however, left Jmlia, and there tlie reform stopped. Shortly alter, 
Sir (leurge Clerk, who came out a.s (iovernor of Hombay, visittal Sind in 1847. He 
instantly recognized the value of the Sind iNilice, and commeucetl reforms on u simiiai 
pnu'ciple in Jlombay. He (Sir Hurtle Frere) woubl relcr to llie great value ot wSir (leurge 
Clerk's oi>inion, as utVurding an ample answer to (lie usual objection, that this system 
might do very well for Kngland and Europeans, but was not adapted to this country. 
He iteheved there was no man living who.se oi>inion wa.s entitled to greater resiiect on such 
a (juestion than Sir (ieorge Clerk, whether as regardeil his intimate knowledge of the 
nati\es, ur Ins sympathy with their wants and wishe.s, and his tact and discrimination 
IT) dealing wiili tluMii. Shortly afterwards the lamented Sir Henry LawTence was 
apjaunted I'liief ( 'oinmi.s.sioiier of the I’unjab after the annexation of that Province, ami 
he commenced upon the reorganization of the Jhjlice very much on the same plan adopted 
in Sind. C riffirtunately, liowever, the original was departed from in many particulars 
and a double system of Police < r<‘ated, namely, first, the employ'iiient of an unorganized 
body ot hurkundazes uruler the Hejmty Commissioners as Magistrates; and, secondly, 
the formation of Ibdice Corps under the contivd of tiie Chief ( 'ommissioncr, doing no real 
Police work, luit exi lusively employed a.s jail and treasure guards, and i^n other duties 
wdiich liad previously ilevidved on the regular army. This system was elective but Aery 
costly. The Polu-e Corps were, in fa< t, a second civil army. This was an objection to 
them as a Police, but it was very fortunate for India tlint the mistake — for it was a 
mistake a.s far as regarded tlieir Police dutie.s — was made, for it was these corps wliicli 
•SO materially a.ssj.sted Sir dolin J..awrence to bobl tlie Punjab, and to retake Dellii. Still 
they Avere a A-ery exj»cnsive addition, wlietlier looked on in connexion with tlie Police or 
the Army. 

** * • • • • * 

He AA'iiiiid noAV turn to ( )nde. The day after tin* tail of Luc'know, Sir James Outram, 
under instructions from the (ioveruor-Ceneral, desired {'(done! Hruce to submit a scheme 
for Police, which he did on the Sind model, on the l?drd March ISoS AVlieii SiV Ppbi'rt 
Montgomery succeeded, aac only held the capital, and tin* country had still to be 
subdued. He ordered (’olouel Hruce to raise Police to aid in the first in.stance in that 
object. ♦ • * Colonel Abbott organized a Constabulary for I.ucknoAv on 

tin* model of the Lomlon Police, and large numbers of nujfebs and hurkundazes Avere 
absorbed. The success of tin* measure Avas so great, and tratn|iiillity so (‘omplete, 
that on the I21.st July ISbU. tlie Commissloncr.s juojiosed a r-'duction of elcAcn lakhs 
])er annum, the telisecl estaldislunent being simultaneously reduced. * • * 

The hearty thanks of India Avere due to Sir Bobert Montgomery, Mr. Wingfield, and 
ColfineJ Hruce for tlic.se results wliieh he begged the Coniicil to note as evidence of 
the mode in Avhicb sueli a Police coubi be ada])ted to the wanls of any I’rovince, and 
a.s a v(*rv suflieieiit :in,sw<‘r lo ibe objei'tions which had been raised lioth in ibis coiintri 
and in England, to the large expenditure on tlie Ibdiee of tlie (*on(|nered ProAlncy. 
He Avonld only hriefly advert to Avliat had been done in the way of Police reform in 
Madras with Avhicli the (’’onncil Avere prohahly hetter acenniinted than he was. Aifcn- 
tiori AA'as first draAvn to tiie suhjeet hy the Report of the Torture Commission, and 
tiie result was emhodiod in the Act p.nssed hy the la'gislatiA'e Council on the (Ith Sejtteni- 
her 1850. He might nn'ution that he had often heard Mr. Robinson, the Chief 
of Poiice at Madras, spe.ak of the obligation lie A\as under to tin's (’oiincil, and esjiccially 
to the Honorable and learned Vicp-Pre.sident, for the aid he received in fAuinng tin's 
Art. Avhich, although it , had not hecti in force for more than a year, had proved most 
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successful in operation. The principle of that Act was well known to the Council, and 
he (Sir Bartle Frere) would therefore only read the following brief extract. * * 

The constitution of the Madras Police is as follows : — 

“ I. A village or local Police consisting of, — 1st, the village watch or loca] Police 
establishnieiit — constituted us at present, of the Talari or village watch and detective; 
but strengthened, improved, adequately remunerated and properly controlled. The 
Talari Police is strictly localis5ed, and the limit of their duty duly circumscribed. They 
do the ordinary Police duty of the village, and are kept in daily communication with 
each other and the general Constabulary, through, 2ndly, the Village Inspector, who is 
one of the principal and most intelligent ryots of the neighbourhood, and supervises the 
working of the village wateliers. The Village Iuspe<'tor forms an important link in 
connecting the Police wdth the respecUdde rural population of the countiy. 

“II. General Stipendiary (’onstabulary — consisting of Inspectors of Police, Head 
and Deputy Constables and privates. These latter are formed into Police parties of a 
strength adapted to the work to i)e performed; and are located under the command of 
Head and Deputy Constables a1 the headquarters of the talook magistracy, and in other 
convenient positions for the patrol and watch of the highways and country in general; 
every part of wliich is visited and communicated with once in twenty-four hours. 
District Inspectors of Police control and supervise the working of both the Village Police 
and the parties of the general ('onstabulary. They command them when collected for 
the performance of any dutj'; and form with the petty officers, the detective, and, so 
far as falls within the proper province of the Police, the prosecuting agency of each 
district. The lower grades of the general (^onstabulary are drawn from that class of 
the people who become peons and enter the native army and are of all castes, and races. 
The cnnstahles or i)etty officers will generally rise from the ranks. The Inspectors, 
the superior offieers of the force (a fair j)roportion of whom will be Europeans and East 
Indians), are drawn from those superior elusses of native society that enter the higher 
walks of tile general service fif the Government. They will intelligently guide, and 
carefully w’atch the conduct and spirit of the ranks without being too intimately con- 
nected eitlier in interest or sympathies with the bulk of the force. 

“ That degree of Constabulary training and instruction which are indis])ensable to 
a body wdiich has to guard treasuries and jails, and may he called upon to .support the 
magistracy in preserving the jieace and en.suring order, is iiujiartcd to the force. They 
learn the use of their arms and the simple evolutiorts that may be riaiuired, but they carry 
no arms beyond the truncheon, the ordinary badge of office, except when occasion rei/uires. 
Tile .supply of arms to e.ach di.strict will he in a very limited proportion to the force 
employed. The means of ratiid concentration are oh.served, and are greatly facilitated 
by the relation the Constabulary stands in to the Village Police. 

“ Tn'o distinction is observed between preventive and detective duties. Eveuy 
Police Officer, whether of the Tillage Police or general ('onstabulary, is responsible for 
every duty belonging to the Police. Tlie smooth working of the Police is especially 
attended to; and, above all. they are enjoined not to annoy the people hv unnecessary 
interference. The Police is foiiiidden by the law to entertain petty complaints of every 
description, and even in ca.ses of grave crime operates generally under a Magistrate’s 
warrant only. Every grade of the Police is amenable to the jurisdiction of the Magis- 
tracy.” 


In Bengal, Police battalions were raised during the Mutiny of 1857. The j)re.sent 
strength was 6,600 pri\ate.s, at a co.st of nine lakhs and sixty thousand rupees jier 
annum, but the old Police and station guards had been abolished, and the total increase 
was [es.'»‘ than .seven lakhs per annum. It was the least expensive Police in India, .hut 
it was very desirable to render it more efficient, which could not he done w'ithout inereased 
cost. 

Thus it would be seen the necessity for economy had not been overlooked, but, in 
order tin* better to seeurt** tliat ohjecl and something like uniformity, the Police 
(.’otnniission was appointed on 17th August la.st. • • • rpijp Pnliee 

(\)mini.s.sinn had submitted an able report whic h would be laid before the Council, together 
with this Bill, w-hich embodied the principles adopted in tlieir report. The report w'/is 
accompanied with documents which he thought would he found extremely interesting 
as regarded the cost of tlie Con.stahulary, w'hieh it was proposed to substitute for the 
pre.sent Police. The propositions of the Cominission would be found stated in full in 
theij report. The most important of them are as follows: — 

“Complete separation of a Military -armed force under Military command from 
the Civil (’’onstabulary. « 

“That the Military force should confine itself to Military duties, and the (?ivil 
('onstabulary to Civil duties. 

“That the Civil ('onstabulary for India should be formed on the model of the 
English and Iri.sh Con.stabulary. 

r Tlwit the ('ivil Constabulary should be under the Exeteutive Government for all 
Police purposes, protective, preventive, and detective. 

“ That unity of action and organization were essential to efficiency and economy. 
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That all separate Police and quasi-police bodies must therefore be nbsorbed iu 
the new Constabulary. 

“That the same body should also provide for all purely Civil Poli(*e duties, 
connected with the army, such as watcliinpr military stores, ett'., as distin- 
(Tuished from guarding; them. 

“ All personal guard and orderlies and Municipal J^olice to be incorporated in the 
new Constabulary 

“ 'rhat the new Constabulary be linked to the Village Police, so as to make the 
latter an useful supplement to the former. 

“ Mounted ixilicemen to be employed only where absolutely necessary. 

“ That there was to be no separate detective body, no spies and informers, who, 
under the present system, were a curse to the country. 

“ That the Police I)ei>artment should be a separate branch of administration with 
an Inspector-General under each Government, the Police being linked on to 
the magistracy at the district office or Chief Magistrate of the district, 
wliatever might be his denomination. 

“Tile Inspector-General to have under him Deputy Superintendents and other 
subordinates. 

“ Complete severance of executive Police and judicial functions,” The paragraph 
on this subject ran thus : — “ That, as a rule, there shall be comph'te severance 
of exe«'utive Police from .Judicial authorities; that the official who collects 
and traces out the links of evidence, in other words virtually prosecmtes the 
offender, should never be the same as the officer, whether of high or inferior 
grade, who is to sit in judgment on the case even with a view to committal 
for trial before a higher tribunal. As the direction and proscf ution of 
criminals ])roperly devolve on the Police, no Police Officer should be per- 
mitted to have any judicial function," 

'I’Jie rest were details as to pay and organization. Among them it was provided 
that tin* jiay of tlie Constabulary .should be always equal to the liighest wages of 
unskilled labor; that of officers and non-com missioned officers being such as to put them 
above temptation and to form an indueement to respectable men to enter. 

It was not to be exjieeted that this plan would be accepted everywhere. Its progress 
must be gradual, as it had been in England and Ireland, where many years had elapsed 
before the system was extended over the whole kingdom. It was harcllv to he expected 
tliat the measure would be carried out at onee. It was essential that it sliould carry with 
it the consent of the offiei'rs by whom it would bo worked. It w’us not the intention of 
Government to put in force such a system until the officers to whom that duty would be 
entrust«‘d were convinced of the soundness of the principle on which it was based. We 
had an encouraging proof of the mode in wliich those principles commended themselves 
to the judgment of practical men in the Report of the Commission, which was composed 
of officer.s of Government, who had come from different parts of the country, ^^nd who had 
jirevomsly held the most discordant view.s. Hut after they had very fully discussed 
the subject, they unuTumou.sly adopted the report, which was the foundation of this Hill. 
The thnnraissioners would now return to their districts, and would reassemble here to 
determine the financial jiart of the scheme proposed by them. But wherever these 
officers went, he trusted that they would carry with them and disseminate the princi])les 
on wliich they had agreed, for he felt that they were not only calculated to maintain the 
imhlic peace and seimrity, hut were also connected with the prosperity of the country, 
l)eeau.se, unless the jiroposed scheme or some other equally efficacious in reducing the 
cosis were adopted, there was no hope of bringing the income and expenditure of the 
Indian (iovernineiit to meet w'itliin a reasonable period. It was to this point he trusted 
that tlie attention of the officers of Government would be directed. 

• • • • * «*» 

At the meeting held the following Saturday the Hon’ble Member called 
attention to what had already been done in Bengal. He said : — 

• ••••* 

He would not detain the (’ouncil unnecessarily long, but he might be allowed to 
sav that all that liad been done of late years to improve the Bengal Police had, in a 
measure, been ignored. lie need not tell the Honorable and learned Vice-President 
that, an tlie course of the years 18o7-58, very large charges had been incurred by the 
Government of India for improving the Bengal Executive Police. On the whole, taking 
the additional cost of niohurirs, jemadars, burkundazes, darogahs, and Deputy Magis- 
trates, no less a sum than about Rs. 7,69,000 were sanctioned by the Government ix^ 
those two years. At the same time the total charge in the Jlegulation and >Jon- 
Regulatiou Provinces of Bengal, exclusive of Deputy Magistrates, Avas about 
Rs. ]. ‘1,30, 000. • • • The Commission drew up their recommenda- 

tions in*a series of propositions. The 25th proposition was as follows : — 

“ ‘riint in every district under the jurisdiction of one Magistrate, there should be 
at least one JOuropean Gffieer, to be styled J)i.strict Superintendent of Police; who should 
be departmeiitally subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police, in every ^lat^er 
relating to interior economy and gotul management of the Force, and efficient performance 
of every Police duty; but bound also to obey the orders of the District Officers (that is, 
the Magistrate) in all matters relating to the preA^ention and detection of crime, the 
preservation S£ the peqce, and other executiv’e Police duties, and responsible to him 
likew'isc for the efficiency with which the Force performs its duty." 
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* * * He heartily approved of it 8o far as it proceed to 

reorgaiiize and reform the eoustitution of the Poliee, and to treat tlie whole Police as 
one bojly, not us now. as the Police of each district and, each thunuuh separate from 
the Police of another. * • • Nothing was farther from his wish 

than to ignore what ha<l l)eeu (lone in Bengal in the waj-^ of raising salaries and multiply- 
ing ottices of trust. But if he could have gone more fully into the matter, he should 
have shown +luit l)eyond thi.s \\hat had been done was not altogetlier in accordance 
with the principles of thi.s Bill. What was done was simi)ly to superadd to the e.xisting 
Rural Police, with all it.s vices and defects, certain semi-Military bodies imperfectly 
disciplined and very iiiade(juatel\ under the control of the (Government. They were 
a loose and cheap and not a very good coj>y of the old Native Army, and performed no 
real Police fumdion.s, except ihose of a protective or rejiressive kind, for which the Native 
Army used to be employed. * * * Now it was a principle of 

this Bill that Military (liities should remain in the liands of the Military otfieers of 
(Govc'vnment, and that there slnmld be no Military or semi-Military body not dir(*<tly 
responsible to th(‘ ('ommander-in-(’hief of the Army, a prineiple on which alone it 
might be said that the 4Vrm\ could be expected to stand. 

* * * It might be said to be an impossibility to give a good Police to 

Bengal without ailditional (Expenditure. It wa.s an expense however which the (rovern- 
inent must lact' and provi(l(* lor. Bengal had been >\orsc ])rovided for as la'gardcd a 
Pfdice than other ]>arts of the (‘ountry, and tlie tiovernment ot India felt that it owed 
a large debt lo Bengal in this respect. * * * a dense and peaceful 

pojmlatinn like that of Bengal was ne('es.sarily le-ss expensive in the matter of Police than 
a country m(U‘e thinly inhabited and peopled by some very unruly races like Madras. 

* « » • « » • 

But the gi'iieral argument after all in fav<nir of the measure was tlie financial argu- 
ment. lie would iiol rc]'eat wliat had been lately said by tlie Secretary of State in 
Parliament, and bv Mr. Wilson so often and .so forcibly in that ('ouiicil. Honorable 
M(*ml>ers aen* well aware (b.'it we bad a large deficit to meet, wbicli we could not do 
unle.ss ue made large reductions in our t’ivil expenditure, and the only portion ot that 
exjieiiditure which admitted of much immediate reduction was that on acc(nint ’ot tin' 
Police. It was only by giving each Presidency a Police as cllicient but le.ss costly than 
it now possessed, that we could bring down our expenditure to a reasonable extent. We 
must remember that in this matter the neees.sities of (Toveruinent wertE im]iei‘ativ(‘. 
We mu.st cut our coat according- t(t our clotli. If we could have but one body to do a 
duty which bad heretolorc been performed by two bodies, tlie .saving of (‘.\p4*n.sc was 
obvious. 

The Commission had proposed a new constabulary force for the different 
provinces *in India and the Government of India appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bruce, c.n., temporarily Inspector-General of Police in India, to assist 
in the organization of this new force. Colonel Bruc'e submitted t\\o reports 
concerning Bengal— 

(1) regarding the mufassal }>olice, and 

(2) regarding the Calcutta police. 

The general principles followed by Colonel Bruce were a concentration of 
the police into important jiosts ])roperly officered, and the regular adjustment 
oS the thana circles. In general he gave more officers but did not locate at* 
thanas more men than were necessary for the performance of the })oliee vvork. 
The rest were estimated in the reserve. Regarding villagt* police, Colonel 
Bruce wrote as follows : — 

I'lit* most imporfiiuf .subject.s for coDsidfrutiou, and artion, is tin' ])r»‘S(Eiit condiliou 
of the Village J’olice in the agrifultural di.slrief.s under tlie (lovernmerit of Bengal. Jii 
citie.s and towns more is r(>(|uir(Ed of them, juid 1 .shall sjieak .sejiarately of thi.s braitrh 
of the force luEreaflcr. 1 think the fact of thi.s ancient in.stitution having- grailually 
dinuTu.shed in etHciciny since we obtained po.s.se.sHion of tlu* country, can hardly be 
conlroverli'd, until at the i>re.sent time it now stands upon the very verg(' of collapsi*. 
fcOii rare occasions no doubt the pre.seiit Village Police works well, but as a rule it may 
b(' said that if they keep clear ot f he jiciiali les for negJ(Eet of duty, llie\ do nothing mor('. 

* * * fiocal knowledge of .persons and li.-diits, such as tlie Village Police 

possess cannot be acejuired by iJcisons ])aid from tbe gem'ral revenmEs; wlio have not 
l)e('n habituated lo .siieh jK'rsoiis and jdaees, from childhood and who ai-c not ?lcci‘]ded 
by tlie comriiunity as a ];art of tbe village institution. 

The Police Cornmis.sioT) of 1^00 framed their propo.sitions re village 
polled on the following principles ; — . 

(1) In most i^arts of Bengal zamindars cannot by exist ing law he- com- 

pelled to maintain the village police. , ^ 

(2) In Bengal a village police does exist, though hitherto scarcely recog- 

nized by law and most inefficiently maintained. . . 
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(3) The only way to secure a pro})er maintenance of the village police 

is to provide an enactment whereby the Magistrates may be 
enabled to levy and collect from the village residents the fees 
and dues they now pay as remuneration for the village police; 
and where maintained by the zamindar, to secure to the village 
police enjoyrnertt of the land assigned to him. 

(4) In no case can a new cess or tax be levied from the landholders of 

Bengal for village j)urposes. 

Colon-el Bruco considered that the greatest importance attached to a 
village system ; few w^ould be found to deny the importance of the co-opera- 
tion of the agricultural community and this can only be gained by the connect- 
ing link of the village police, for, in the character and disposition of the 
village chaukidar there is a great deal which is, as it v\ere, common to both 
})arties. He is too much of a policeman to excite dread, whilst h<‘ is not 
too much of a raiyat to be treated by the police as one of the community. It 
is certain that, being accejitable fo the jieojdc, he can d(v much more in tin* 
midst of a village community (where he is regarded as a part) than any regular 
policeman would be tolerated to venture upon. 

C'olonel Bruce stated that Municipal p^dice arrangements in Bengal were 
very unsatisfactory, many citizens in towns contributing nothing whatever. 
He therefore urged that uniformity should be aimed at. C’oloncl Bruce 
main|ain(‘d that all the jxdice em})loved in duties, tlie performance of which 
is necessitated hy the existence of the town, should be defrayi‘d by the town 
and that it might be advisable to place under charge of the city police oibcer 
a tract of country round each town. Colonel Bruce advocated the organiza- 
tion of a railway police. He found the servants of the Companies attempt- 
ing, without any law' to back them, to do the work of the ordinary police and 
that the ordinary police had no chance of acting in a preventive capacity. 

Colonel Bruce also recommended the reorganization of the Cantonment 
Police. 

With reference to the Dacoity J)epartment, Colonel Bruce ugrci^d with 
the Lieutenant-Governor that it was out of the question to continue to uphold 
a system such ns that which hut lately existed, the Department had failed 
to make head against crime, and if the new j>olice arc to succeed at all, they 
should he prepared to deal with organized gang robberies as confidently as 
with other crimes. Colorn*! Bruce continued ; — 

I ;iiii uho snrt' that the exi.Nteiiee of anything' like a special Departmeut anist be 
( alculateil to weaken the ener^^ies of tlie Ordinary Poliee by leading them to* snppo.s-* 
that they ale not .so directly interested in the .snp})re.‘ision of daeoity or responsible for 
its^exislenee, as in the (’ase fd' other crimes. 

Hence His Honour thought it necessary to impo.se the duty of supervising 
the organization of the police for the su]>pre.ssion and detection of every kind 
of crime in one oflicer — the T ns pec tor- General of Police, and Colonel BriA.'e 
went still further and adds the w’or<ls “and tlse ordinary olhcers of the l*olicc 
Department." 

Prior to the introduction of tlic coiistahularv there existed a small and 
inefficient police, for tlie guard of the ri^er Hooghly and the network of creeks 
wdiich intersect the Sunderhans in (‘very diivction. This forct* consist(*d of 
5 hciats for the Sundei'bans and 12 f(U’ the river Hooghly. Colonel Bruce 
dealt in detail with the river police. 

Originally there were nine .Di‘puty Inspoctor.s-Gent*ral wdth jurisdictions 
conterminous with llic Commissioners. In 1802 the numlu'r was i-t'duced ip 
eight and in 18(34 it was reduced to six. The Deputy lnsp(*ct{U's-Genernl in 
Colonel Bruce’s opinion w'ere only required when the extent of the jurisdiction 
(.)f tin' lns}ioctor-Gcneral is so extensive tliat he cannot hope to accord more 
than a nominal superintendence. 

Their duties “ can b(* divided into two groat parts. The first and most 
im])ortant — the suppression of crime; and secondly and really secondjyT, ‘^he 
maintenance of discipline. As regards crime, one main object of the separa- 
tion of the Police from the Judicial Department, is that the police shall not be 
dependant^)!! the instriMnentality of the magistracy for the detection and 
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prevention of crime. The Deputy Inspector-CJeneral is the schoolmaster of 
the District Superintendents to instruct, advise and guide them. He takes 
care that every district in his division works with the other and not 
independently. Fe is kept perfectly informed of the state of crime iii each 
district. He is, in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, the backbone of 
the system. His [position enables him particularly to study professional 
crime, tracing it from on(‘ district to another, and all this he does without in 
the least distressing his District Superintendent.” Colonel Bruce considered 
five Deputy Inspectors-G(‘neral necessary, including Assam. 

As regards the constabulary, Colonel Bruce wrote : — 

When t lie fir.st eonstabul.iry w hn started it was found that neither the old burkundazes 
nor file loi al inhabitant.s presented themselves freely for enrolment and large bu(lie.s of 
men from the North-Western Proviuees and even, I lielieve, the I^unjab were consequent- 
ly imported. Any one can prove how the etfieienc-v <jf the Poliet? force must be impaired 
when it consists chiefly ot foreigners, and although the (loverument of Ilengal has now 
placed a limit uj)f»n the admi.ssion of fort ignera. I fear they still, in reality, greatly exceed 
the limited eornplernenl assigned. Mven now Hengalees do not present tJiemselves as 
they are expected to do lor enlistment; and this fad has been mentioned as showing the 
neees.sity it not for actually increasing the pay of the constables, at any rate for nf)t 
reducing it. 1 am not at all sure that high pay will not tend rather to exclude than to 
attract Hengalees. ina.smucli as it might hold out greater advantages to the vast number 
of foreigners now in the police to draw towards it their own relatives, to the exclusion of ' 
the people of the locality. 

Tt appears to me that no allowance ever seems to be made for the obstructive 
uifluenees exercised by foreigners now in the force against the enli.stment of Bengalees 
and likewi.se by the (dd hurkundaze Police who do not yet despair of restoration to their 
original posts. Lastly there is a continuous influence of the whole of Magistrates' anilas 
against riHTuiting, for they formerly benefited by every enlistment. 

1 think it a great pity that things were first forced forward so rapidly, wliich 
caused the urgent drain for imm to .sap supplies from foreign parts, and as far ns the 
future goes, we should he careful to correct the evil of having so many foreigners, even 
should our doing so for a tina; retard further progress. 



CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Beames’ Committee, 1S90-91. 

In the early eighties the ‘Govenirneiit of India and tJi * Go\ c/nmeJit oi 
Bengal had been examining the working of the police. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, after examining, in compliance with tlie instructions of the Govern- 
ment of India, the slalisti(ts of crime cognizable by the police between 1878 and 
1888, had come to the conclusion that although crime generally had not been 
positively great in Bengal and had Ijeen decreasing relatively to the increase of 
population, yet certain offences had shown a tendency to increa.se; that an 
unduly large proportion of the crime actually occurring had not been brought 
to the notice of tht^ j>olice or of the Magistrates and had therefore ne\er hcen 
enquired into; that the police enquiry into a large number of the cases taken 
up was fruitless, such cases never coming Iwifore the courts, and that a dispro- 
portionate number of the ])ers()ns brought before the courts had been acquitted. 
The Government of India, after considering tiie special report from Bengal 
and similar rejiorts from other Local Governments, came to the conclusion that 
the appointment of a General ('ommission to investigate the problem of police 
reform throughout India was advisable, but they left it to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, if he should see fit, to convene a Provincial Committee. Sir Stewart 
Bayley decided to appoint a (’omniittee to enquire minutely into the causes of 
the imperfections admitted to exi.st, and to ascertain by what means, wlj€*ther 
legislative or executive, remedies capable of being made practically effective 
could be devised and applied. The Committee consisted of experienced 
officials both from the executive and from the judicial branches of the service, 
and of gentlemen representing the views of the public. Mr. .7. Beanies, Com- 
missioner of Bhagalpur, was appointed Presidentof the Committee and started 
work in August 18<)0. Mr. J. F. Stevens, District Judge of (laya, Mr. J. C. 
Veasey, Inspectoi -General of Police, Raja Peary Mohan Miikharji, and Mr. 

E. R. Macnaghten, Secretary of the Behar Planters’ Association, were the 
other memhers, and Mr. H. If. Risley (afterwards Sir Herbert Risley) acted as 
member and Secretary. This Committee made the following nicommeiida- 
lions regarding the “ Regular Police ” and “ The Criminal C^ourts ” : — 

( 1 ) No stoppages should be made from the pay of recruits on account 

of uniform and clothing allowances. A free kit should be given 
to them on joining. 

(2) No <lediu*tious shoultl lie made on account of the obsolete super- 

annuation fund. 

(3) The fourth grade of constables on Rs. 6 a month should be abolished 

in the districts of Ifengal Proper. 

(4) The existing practice of entertaining writer-constables should be 

discontinued- * 

(5) The jireseiit system of town chaukidars should be retained. 

(6) The number of Head Constables should be reduced in consequence 

of the separation between the “ literate " and “ illiterate ’’ 
branches [see article (7) lielow], and in consequence the low^est 
grade of Head (^onstables on Rs. 10 should be aliolished, and 
there should be three grades — on Rs. 15. Rs. 20 and Rs. 25, 
respectively. 

(7) A distinction should be established between the “ literate ” and 

“illiterate ’’ branches of the force. In the former should be 
placed Inspectors, Sub- Inspectors and ])robationers; in the 
latter, Head Constables and constables. Transfer from one 
branch to the other should be rare and quite exceptional. 

(8) The illiterate branch should be employed on guards, escorts, town 

duty, and work requiring a knowledge of drill and discipline; 
the literate* branch on investigation of crime, detection tand 
reporting,^ and generally on such work as requires some mental 
training and intelligence. 
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(9) The present fifth grade of Sub- Inspectors on Rs. 30 should be 
abolished, and there should be four ^ades — on Rs. 40, Rs. 60, 
Rs. 80 and Rs. 100, respectively- Olucers in the lowest of these 
grades should not be employed in the heavier posts. 

(10) Appointment to the rank of Sub-Inspector should be made direct. 

(Tandidates from Bengal Proper slioiiltl have i)assed the First 
Arts Examination; those fnmi Biliar and Orissa, the Entrance 
Examination. A system partly of nomination, partly of com- 
f)etition based u})on the existing rules for the appointment of 
De])iity Collectors and clerks in the Secretariat is given in 
Appendix II. Successful candidates should be on })robation 
on a monthly salary of Rs. 20 for twelve months, after which they 
should be required to pa.ss an examination in police law and 
duties. On passing the examination their pay should be raised 
to Rs. 25 and they would then be eligible for j)romotion to the 
rank of Sub-Inspector as vacancies occurred. 

(11) The present fourth grade of Inspectors (»n Rs. 100 .should be abolish- 

ed, and there should be three grade.s — on Rs. 250, Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 150, respectively. Promotion to the first and second grades 
of Inspectors should be made by Government as at [)resent, and 
to the third grade by the Inspector-General of Police- The 
proposal to promote Inspectors to be Deputy Magistrates is 
disa]iproved by the Committee : they should rather be rewarded 
by })romotion to Assistant Superintendents of Police. 

(12) In the reserve force military titles, .such as sepoy, havildar, jama- 

dar, and subadar, should be substituted for the civil designjijtions 
(4' constable, head constable. Sub Insj)ector and In.-jpeclor. 

(13) No officer below the rank of Sub-Inspector should hold charge of a 

police-station or inve.stigate a criminal charge. 

(14) The duty of Public Prosecutor should be transferred to local 

pleaders, and the Court Sub-Inspector’s duties should be con- 
fined to clerical work, such as attendance of witnesses, keeping 
up registers, and the like. 

In regi.rd to “ The Criminal Court.s,” the Committee stated as follows : — 

Tilt* nalure of tlie suhjt*< t ivmleis it iiniio.ssilile lor us to ionimlate in all ca.sc.s 
tlihtiiict proposals such a^ have been made in respect to other braiudies of our report. 
Uur elu^uirie.^ iiave led us to tlie opinion that iinproveinents in the working of the court.s 
cannot entirely be effected by legislation, or executive order, but niiist be left to a great 
extent to' the gradual ojieratiou ot indirect measures of reform, such as better training 
ami closer supervision of Suboitlinate Magistrates, tin* spread of intelligence ami a 
higher inoraJ .standard among the j)eop]e, the growth of greater conlidem-e m the jiolice 
on the part of both the jiuhlic ami the courts, which may he exi)e<ted to result 
troiii the i-etornis ailvocated in Chapter 11, and the increased efiieiency of the lejioiting 
.igeiicy aiisiTig from tin' leeonMiiemlation.-. made in Chajiter. I. The lollowing is. 
tln(»vel\)re, rather a summary of the contents of the chapter than one ol recommendations, 
ihough it will be louiid that we have made recommendations wherever the natiue of the 
sul)je*‘ts admits of our doing .so : — 

(1) The chajjter begins with the ()pinion.s of a number of olfieers consulted by (lov- 

ernment le-fon* our Committee began its labours. 'I'hese are of the most 
varied kind, but tbe\ agree generally in as<-ribing the detects in the work- 
ing of the courts to insulfi<-ient .sui>ervision of Suboidinates MagistrateJi; 
pressure of work, lea<ling on the one hand to delay and on the other to 
cases heing tried hastily and imperb'ctly ; tlie low standard of public feel- 
ing in respe<-t to < rim«'; the untrust.vorthiness of the lower grades of the 
Iiohce; the numerical wi'akness of the magisterial st.alf; carelessness and 
‘ tiTiiidity on tlie ])art of Subordinate Magistrates; and tlie influence of the 

1o< al Mar in molussil courts (imragrapb.s I'.i.a to 127). 

( 2 ) Tlien follow the opinions of gentlemen consulted by the Committee, which 

aic in the main identi<al with tho.se quoted above fjiai agraidi 128). ' 

td) AVe ne.xl cmisiilor the working of S(‘Ssions trials from an executive point of 
view, as exhibited in a series of extracts from the Annual Police Adminis- 
tration Keports for the past ten years. The inferences to be deduced from 
t these remarks are treated later on in the ebapter (paragraphs IflO to 142). 
(4) The subject is then <’oiisidcred from a judicial jioint of view in an abstract 
of remark.s taken from the ITigdi (?ourt’.s Annual Criminal Adniinistrfition 
Reports for tlie same period. While the geut*ral tendency the execu- 
tive view is to attribute failure to an excessive adherence to technicalities 
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^ i^eHsious Courts, the teudeucy of the judicial view is to 

attribute it to careless enquiries and comniitiiieutH on the part of the Mulhs- 
rates (paragraphs 14d to 161). ^ i b * 

(5) Tile Annual ]*olice A<Iiiuuistratioii Keports are also quoted as blaming Magis- 
trates for weakness, dilatoriness and proneuess to award inadequate 
sentences (paragrapJis 102 and 16d). 

(0) Having thus inijiartially .staled the views of all classes, the report goes on 
to analy.se the causi*« of the ill-succe.ss of criminal work in general. Under 
this liead are noti<-ed peculiarities of the people, false charges .lud false 
evidence, tampering with witne.s.ses, and the dulness of intellect of the 
majority of witnesses of the lower i-lasses. It is noted that the old school 
of ignorant inukhtar.s is dying out, and it is Imped that with them may 
die out many of those practices which make it impo.ssihlo for the courts 
to receive with confidence the evidence put before them tparagrapb.s 1G4 
to IG8), 

(7; The courts are also unahle to jdace nnnh confidence in the police. The 
it^a.sons for thi,s attitude are .stated, ami i hope expressed that as the 
stamp of investigating officers improves. g> -ater confidence will be accorded 
to tbem (paragraplis lG.‘t to 17^^). 

(8) Examples are then given of im perfect ions in the work oj the investigating 
])olice wbi<'b uiiiavourably afle<‘t trials, such as careless recording ot the 
first information reixut, want of promptitmle in taking ui> investigations, 
omission to send uji important evidence, undue reliance <tn confessions. 
In this respect also the improvements recommended in (’bapter II of 
our rejjort may be expected to bring about a more satistactoiy condition 
ot tilings (jiaragraphs 17*{ to 175). 

(!)) 'rij(‘ imueasing strength ami efficiency of the liar a.s contrasted witJi the com- 
parative weakness and inetticienev' of the courts iloes, it is admitted, lead 
to an imu’ease in the number <»t acipiittals. The remedy for thi.s state of 
things is to imu'ease the effiideucy of the courts (paragraph 170). 

(10) Fij^ures are given to prove that there has been of late years a deterioration 

in the quality ot criminal work. A <lecr«*ase in the percentage of convic- 
tions and an increasi* in the average duration of trials is clearly established 
hy them (parag-raphs 177 and 178). 

(11) Among the causes of this deterioration we consider the method of recruitment 

of the Subordinate Executive Service. The .system of competitive examina- 
tion recently introduced appears to us to be e.xcellent. but we tliink the 
Evidence Act should be added to the subjects to be taken up for examina- 
tion (paragraph 180). 

(1:J) The suggestion that European Assi.stant Superintendents oi Police should 
he attached to the Subordinate Executive Service for a time doe.s not meet 
with our approval. With regard, however, to tlie training of Deputj' 
Magistrates, we proj.o.se (hat they should be kept in a static of pi’obation 
for three moutlis, during which time they sliould confine themselves to 
learning the routine of the <*ourt.s and attending at criminal trials (para- 
graphs 181 and 182). 

(Id) In onler to remedy (he detect.s arising from the union of judicial and execu- 
tive functions in the same hands, we recommend that at a headquarters 
station there should always he at least one Magi.strate of the first cla.ss 
employed solely on criminal work, ami we suggest that some officers of 
Ihe Subordinate Executive Service might he permanently reserved for the 
trial of criminal cases (paragrapli 18d). 

(14) In order that Suhonlinate Magistrates may feel that their success depends 

as much upon attention to their judicial a.s to their executive work, their 
merit.s in this respei l should he reported on by the Sessions .ludge, Vho 
should send a copy of his rei>ort to the (.'ommissioner for incorporation in 
the annual report of the division (paragraph 184). 

(15) After noting certain common faults of the luagistracv, \ye go on to consider 

tlu* (juestion of supervision. This .should he exercised in three waj's hy the 
Magistrate of the di.strict — (/) hy iu.spection of a return of under-trial 
prisoners to he submitted weekly;" (//) by inspection of the registers of 
each court; (///) by the in.spe«-tion of a certain number of records. The 
Magistj iite of the’ ilistrict should also see all appellate judgments and reyi- 
sionai orders, and take steps to check any irregularities pointed out in 
them (paragraphs 185 to 190). 

(IG) Tu regard to Sessious trials, it is desirable that they should he held as s«on 
as possible alter the occurrence. Tlte .sy.stem of holding monthly Sessions 
• should be introduced as far as precticahle (paragraph 195). 

(17) The pow’er of holding investigations into <*a.ses triable hy the Court of Session 

ami of committal to the Se.ssions should he entrusted only to selected officers 
of the second class, in addition to those on whom the law confers it 
ex-officio, and not a.s at pre.sent to all Magi.strates of the second class (para- 
graph 202). * ^ i*- 

(18) The advantages and disadvantages of the jury .sy.stem are next enquired into, 

and figures are given to illustrate the working of the system. Some restric- 
* tion of .the system is desirable in Bengal, and w^o think that cases of murder 



autl rulpable iioiim'idt* siiouui oe excluded lioiii its operation (paragrapliH 
:i04 to 

(19) ITlie working of the system ol apj^al is next examined, and tables given show- 

ing the results tor the last ten years. J'ke *nu«il»er ‘ot appeals lias largely 
increased, while the number that is suee-essiul remains very small. The 
Crown should always be represented in appellate courts in all important 
eases. The operation ol the revision system calls for no remarks (para- 
graphs 210 to 21 d). 

(20) In regard to prosecutions, a large number ot opinions are quoted. In the 

Uigh Court eftorts should be, made to secure the best legal talent on behalf 
of (jovernment; but this is a question of money, wliiidi must rest with 
Government to decide. In Sessions Court.s the Crown is generally fairly 
represented, though the Government Pleader Is not always the best man 
at the local Bar. In appointing a Government Pleader the dudge should 
always he consulted (paragraph ‘.^17). 

(21) In the courts of Magistrates both in the sadar and at subdivisions, tlie best 

lo<*al legal jiractitioners should be engaged as legal advisers to the police 
and as Public Prosi‘cutors. Thej' shotild be remunerated by a regular 
monthly wilary as well as by a daily fee when actually engaged in prosecu- 
tion of cases ('paragra])hs 218 to 220). 

(22) In dealing with had charact<‘rs. Magistrates should be allowed jjerfect free- 

dom of action, and the existing rules which direct that cases of had liveli- 
hood should be tahen uji in th*‘ village where the aca-used resides should be 
abolished. This rule, we find, has led to very great dcdav in disjiosing of 
eases (paragraph 22^1). 

Of the various reroTnmendations made by the Committee, the following 
were given effect to at once : — 

(2*1) That no stoppages should be made from the pay of recruits on aceoiint of 
uniform and clothing allowances, and that a free kit should he given to 
them on joining. 

(24) That no deduction should be made on account of the obsolete Mii)erannuation 

fund. 

(25) That the fourth grade of constables on Us. 6 a month should l)e abolished in 

tlie districts of Bengal Pniper. 

The cost involved in the above changes was Rs. 1,71,417. 

The other recoininenda lions were classified by the Government of Bengal 
in its Resolution No. 4298 J., dated the 28th November 1801, under three main 
heads, viz., (I) Village Police, (II) The Regular Police, (III) The Criminal 
Courts. 

Most of the recommendations falling under class I (Village Police) 
depended upon fresli legislation. Those relating to the raising of the i)ay of 
cnaukidars and their muster parades which could be given effect to by 
executive orders formed subjects of further enquiries. Those relating to the 
resum})tioii of chakaran lands were accepted, while enquiries were set on foot 
in regard to certain other classes of rural officers, vaj., ghatwals, /taiks, and 
phffvridars. Reference has been made to these changes in the chapU'r on 
Village Police. 

The reorganization of the village police is still in progress. 

0 In regard to the Committee’s recommendations under class II (The 
Regular Police), the Government of Bengal appointed another Committee com- 
})Osed of Mr. (sub.sequently Sir Henry) Cotton as President and Mr. J. C. 
Veasey (Inspector-General of Poliee) and Mr. A. V. Knyvt'tt (Superintendent 
of Police) as members to work out for each di.strict definite proy)()sals for tlie 
redistribution of the force, including tlie siilistitution of Sub-Inspectors for 
Head Constables employed on investigating work. Mr. (now Sir Edward) 
Henry, the then officiating lTis])ector-General of Police, also assisted the Com- 
•nittee in making the enquiries. Mr. Knyvett acted as Secretary to the 
('{^mirnittee. The report was received by Governmcmt in July 1892. It w^as 
prepared in direct per.sonal communication with the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and had his approval. Briefly the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee W'ere as follows : — 

{a) The averagi* number of investigations per head of the invesstigating 
officers should he about one hundred, including miscellaneous 
enquiries. 

(b) That the officers in charge of police-stations should get charge 
allowances at Rs. 20, Rs. 15 and Rs. 10, Respectively, a month at 
1st, 2nd and 3rd class investigating centres. . * 
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(cy That a certain number of Head Constables may be retained on the 
investigating staff and that all such Head Constables, excepting 
those in charge of outposts, should get a pony allowance of Rs. 5 
each a month. 

(d) That C'Ourt Sub-Inspectors should be relieved of routine duties in 

order that they may devote themselves to the prosecution of cases 
and that they should get a special allowance of Rs. 20 at the 
District headquarters and Rs. 10 at Subdivisional head- 
quarters. 

(e) That there should be a Reserve Force of 16 per cent, over the staff on 

fixed duties with a view to supplement officers and men absent on 
privilege leave, medical leave, furlough, etc. 

(/) That there should be a “ Special Reserve ” at each District head- 
quarters sufficient to put down all riots and local disturbances. 

(^) That Sub- Inspectors should be appointed by a system of modified 
competition. 

The proposals regarding the recruitment of Sub-Inspectors by com- 
petitive examination was introduced at once. The redistribution of force 
proposed involved an increase of 717 Sub-Inspectors and 1,126 constables and 
a decrease of 662 Head C-onstables. The additional expenditure (including 
cost of allowancies recommended) was estimated at Rs. 5,62,545 and the 
changes were introduced gradually in ten years as funds were allotted. The 
scheme did not come into full effect till 1902-03, the year w’hen the report of the 
Indian Police Commission was published 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Comitiission of 1902-03. 

Police administratiou early attracted Lord Curzon s attention. In his 
third Budget speech he referred to the reform oLthe police as a matter of 
anxious preoccupation to the Government of India. He said that grave 
abuses had crept into this branch of the service and were responsible for 
administrative and judicial shortcomings that were generally deplored, 
besides producing a widcs})read and legitimate discontent. A year later he 
informed the Council that the Government of India had sent home pro})Osals 
to the Secretary of State for the constitution of a ( ’oiinuission to conctnitrate 
into final shape and conclude the independent inquiries that the Government 
of India had been making but that were then somewhat lacking in consist(*ncy 
and unity, because of the very varying as{)ect of the })roblem in the different 
j)rovinoes. The Commission assemldcd in October and their ref)ort was 
submitted in May 1903. 

The terms of reference were as follows : — 

(1) wliiitlier die traiiiiiij--, .stivugth, and i)a> of the different ranks 

of the District I’olice, both superior ami suhordinate, loot and inouuted, 
whether on oiilinary duty or in the lescive are adequate to secure the 
preseivation of the public peace and the proper ill^ estijfation and detec- 
tion ot crime, and, if not, what ehaujres ale re(|uired in them, respectively, 
in each province with refrard to its local conditions, in order to attain 
these objects; 

,(11) whether existing- arrang-ements .secure that crime is fully reported or 
require to he supplemented in any way; and, in particular, whether tlie 
village officers au<l (he rural police in each province are efficient ai«ls to 
tlie District Police in the matter of reporting- crime, and, if not. how the 
relations between the former and the latter can (subject to the condition 
tliat the rural police in each province must not be enrolled under the Police 
Act) be imjiroved; 

(III) wlietlier the system of investigating offences now in force in each province — 

the object being to provide for the full investigation of all serious crime, 
wliile avoiding interf<*reuce by the police in trivial matters — is capable of 
improvement, and, if so. in wliat inanuer; and wbetlier the Institution of 
fully organized (’riminal Investigation Dejiartments, either Imperial or 
I'rovineial, is recommended; 

(IV) w-liether the lorni of .statistical returns now adojiteil is satisfactorj' or capable 

of improvement, and whether the use to which such returns are now put 
as tests of j)oliee working is appro 3 )riate or not; 

(Y) whether the general supervision cx<Tcised by th(‘ magistracy over the police, 
and tile control ut the superior officers (including Ins})ectors) over the 
investigation of crime are adeipiate to pre\ent n])i)ression on the jiart of 
the subordinate police; and, if not. how they can be made so; 

(VI) whether the existing organization ot the Tlailway Police, its operation as 
het-Aveen provinces and States and its connection with the District .Pqjice 
are in a .satisfactory condition, and, if not. A\1jat im])rnvcnu*nts can ho 
effected; and 

(YU) whether the <-aroer at present off'ereil to natives in the police in each province 
is sntticiently attractive to indm-e the proper stamp of men to enter it; and, 
if not, what stejis can he taken to remedy this evil consistently with the 
recognized m<*asures of necessity for Kurnpean control in the district 
charges. 

The first chapter of the report sketches in broad outlines the history of 
police organization in India. It shows how the indigenous system of police, 
based upon the responsibility of the landholders or the village communities, 
were gradually modified by tlie progressive iute^^ention of the State; liow*a 
series of experiments in different jirovinees culminated in the comprehensive 
reorgunization effected by the Police Commission of 1 600 ; and bow the arrange- 
ments then introduced and improved from timt* to time, as provincial resources 
admitted, fall short at the present day of the higher standard of efficiency 
which modern conditions demand. ^ ; 

The second chapter entitled “Popular opinion regarding the police and 
their work,” is a conspieuous instance of the raiidour which is a notable 
characteristic of the report. The Commission begin by quoting the late Sir 
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John Woodburn’s opinion that the investigating stalT (Sub-inspectors and 
head constables) is “dishonest and tyrannical.” In this opinion they 
‘ ‘emphaticalJy record their full concurrence. ’ ’ The five paragra] -hs that follow 
develop the general proposition that the police are dishonest and tyrannical, 
into a number of particular charges against all grades of the native service. 
It is shown how constables extort money when making enquiries on beat, 
when investigating cases, and by arresting respectable j)eople for committing 
nuisances; how head constables and Sub- Inspectors can, and frequently do, 
levy fees for all acts done in their official capacity ; how every investigation 
yields a rich harvest to the police officer conducting it, more especially if it 
relates to valuable property like the alluvial lands on the great rivers of Bengal 
where the shifting of the stream is constantly bringing titles into dispute; 
how complainants, witnesses and accused are bullied into siiying what the 
})f>lice wish them to say, and how an enquiry into a case lesults in the harass- 
ment and annoyance of all the decent people in the village. Even the 
Inspectors are only “ less dishonest than the grades below,” and their reputa- 
tion is such that respectable parents are unwilling to allow their sons to 
accept direct appointments to that rank. As regards the European Superin- 
tendents, the Commission observe that they are, “with the rarest exceptions, 
upright men beyond the influence of corruption.” But they are des(’ribed 
as having in imniy cases an imperfect acquaintance with tfie vernacular; as 
being out of touch with tlie ])eople, especially with the respectable classes; as 
paying insufficient regard to public opinion, and as failing to realize the 
importance of th(‘ir owm duties. 

The Government of India, while accepting this as popular opinion, 
considered it required modification as matter of fact. 

For convenience of reference T reproduce below the most important of the 
recommendations of the Commission : — 

I. — Organisation. 

(«> Jh' strict Police. 

(1) That the police force shuuhi consist of (a) a European Scrvic'e, to be recruited 
entirely in E’lpland; (b) a Provincial Service, to he recruited entirely in India; (c) an 
Upper Suboialinate Service, consisting of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors; and (d) a liower 
Subordinate Service, consisting of bead-constables and constables. 

(2) That the office of Inspector-tienerul should oialinarily be held by a selected 
!)istri<-t Majfistrate, and that tlie Inspect<»r-(Teneral in Iloiubay sliould be frivpii the same 
powers as are exercised by rns])cctors-ficncral in other provinces. 

fd) That all the laif^e provinces should lie divided into raiif'es, and that a I)c‘puty 
Inspector-treneral should be placed in full a<lministrativc charge of each range. 

(4) That n(» officer of lower gra<le tJmn that of Superintendent shouhl be j)laccd^in 
charge of the j)olice of a <lislrict. 

(,5) That a certain number of Superinteudeiit.ships should lie rcscrv»‘d for members 
of the Provincial Service. 

' (0) That for some of the large districts in Madras and for Kfiaiidesh in Bombay tvui 
Superintendents are requiied. 

(7) That on the analogy of the Provincial (’ivil Service a glade of Deputy Suiicrin- 
tendents should be created, the status of these officers lieing the same as that of Assistant 
Superintendents, 

(8) I’hat there should be one Assistant or Deputy Superintendent in every district, 
ami ffiat in the larger distiicts one or more additional officers of this class slimibl b* 
appointed to hold charge of a subdivi.sion. 

(9) That each district sliould be divided into circles consisting, as a rule, of from 
5 to 8 police-stations, except in the case of large towns, when the town and its environs 
.should form one circle. 

. (10) That an Inspector should be jilaced in charge of each circle to supervise all 

police work within it. 

(11) I’liat the ordinary area of a police-station should be about 150 sf|uarc miles. 

(12) That the officer in <'harge of a police-.station should be of the rank of Rub- 
Inspector, and that where the work of investigation is lieavy. one or more additional 
officers of this rank shouhl be appointed in order to obviate the necessity of einiiioying 
any officer of low^er rank in inve.stigatiiig offences. 

That one head-constable should be attached to every police-.station to perforin 
the duties of station-writer. 

(14) That the establishment of a police-station should ,al.sn contain a second head- 
constable to render general assistanee to the Sub-Inspector, but not to undertake the 
investigation of any offence independfntly of that officer. ' 
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(15) That the dutiee of coustuhles should he of a luechunhral character, such as 
escorts, guar<lj», patrols and the like, and that they should be employed on the more 
responsible duties of the police only under the direct orders of some superior officer. 

(16) That there should be for each district, or in some ca.ses for each group of districts, 
a force of armed police sufficient to deal with tumults and local disturbances, a fixed 
portion of this force being kept in reserve always ready to pro<teed to any place where it 
may be needed. 

(17) That this Ileadcjuarters Force should be in cahrge of a Euroi)ean Inspector 
assisted where necessary by a European sergeant. 

(18) That tile division of the police into armed and unarmed branches is undesirable. 

(19) That the military politte in Bengal should be abolished. 

(20) I'hat mounted police are very exjiensive and should not be employed unless 
necessity for theni is clearly established. 

(21) 'That European sergeants are required for cantonments, sea-ports, large railwav 
stations and other places where the jiolice may have In deal lli lOcinj^caiis. 'I'liev .o a 
also needed in some cases to stiffen the armed Ifeaihiuarters Foices. They are unsuitable 
for employment in the interior. 


(h) liaihcny ]* olive. 

(22) That, w'ith few exceptions, the limits of the jurisdiction of the railway police 
forces should be coterminous with the limits of the provinc4*s. 

(2d) That the organization of the railway police should follow the lines recom- 
mended for the district poli<*e, 

(24) That the dut3’ of the railway police should lie lonfiued to the maintenance of 
law and order, and that they shouhl not undertake the duty of watch and ward. 

(25) 'Khat a <onstuble (»r hejtd-constahle should travel in ev’ery passenger train. 

(26) That the railway police should not be rejjuired to investigate cases of shortage or 
missing go»)ds. unless the^y have reason to suspect the commission of a j'ognizable offence; 
f«r to examine the seails on goods wagons. 

(c) Hirer Police, 

(27) 'Pliat for the prevention and detection of serious crime on the navigable rivers 
in Bengal and Assam a sepairate river jmlice force under a Superintemlent is necesssirv. 

{(1) M uniripal and Cautonnient Pnlire. 

(28) That no sepjujite police forces should be maintained for municipalities and 
cantonments, and tlmt where pa^vment for such jmlice is now made from municipal or 
ciintonmeiit fumls the charge should he transferred to provincial revenues, which should 
he relieved of e<jual e.xpeiidituie on some other branch of the municipal o1' cantonment 
administrait ion; hut these recommendations do not ajijil.v to the presidency towns, which 
may retjuire .separate treatment. 


(c) Police of the Presidency Towns and linnyoon. 

(29) That the complete separation which now exists between the cit^' and district 
polie'e does not conduee to .systematic co-operation between two forces and leaves the 
I nsjmctor-tieneral in ignorance of the police woik in the most important charge in the 
jirovincc, 

(-■{()) That if the ('oiiimissioner of Police is placed under the Inspector-General, the 
lorinei' must retain iiimdi larger powers of diseijdine ainl control than are accorded, to 
District Superintendents. 

(.‘(1) That the Commi.ssioner of Police .should be graded as a DepuD' Insjjector- 
Geiieral. 

(.‘i2) That the office of Deputy Comiui.s8ioner as now constituted .should be abolished. 

(88) That the pre.sent class of Superintendents should be abolished, their place being 
tjikeu by a .small number of officers of the rank of District Sui)erintendeut, who should be 
deput^ed for duty in the city. 

’(84) That in respect of the lower ranks, the organization should he similar to that of 
the district police, hut that a larger proportion of Europeans is necessary. 

(/) Criminal Investigation Departments, • 

(85) That there should be constituted in each province a Oiminal Investigation 
Depuiitment for the purpose of collating and distributing information regarding 
organized crime, and to assist in the investigation of crimes when the,v are of .such a 
special character as to render this assistance necessary. 

(86) That in all the larger provinces the head of this department should be an officer 

of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General, who should also have the administrative charge 
of the railway police of the jfi’ovinee. . * * 

, (87) That he should have a Personal Assistant of the rank of District Superintendent. 

(88) That the w'ork now done by the Secretariat Police officer .should be transferred 
to the OiAinal In\;estig{rtion Department, which would also include the Provincial 
Finger Print Bureau. 



(39) That there should be a similar department for the whole of India, presided over 
by an officer of the standing and experience of an Inspector-General. 

(4U) That the functions ol this Central Department should be to collect, collate and 
communicate intoiination oblaiued from the l*rovin<‘ial Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ments or otherwise. 

(41) That its intcrvenlion in the investigation of olTences should ordinarily be 
confined to such special technical crimes as note forgeries, but that it should also assist 
local authorities by obtaining for them the .services of officers acejuaiuted with tho 
personnel or methods of criminals who come from outside.the province. 

(4i2) That the central agene\ should be brougJit into eounection with the police of 
the Native States for the purpose ol obtaining; full information regarding tlie eommission 
■. f organised crime therein. 


II. — Kecrvii’MEnt and Tkaixixg. 

(43) 'Jliat the recruitment of the European Sci^ice should be by competitive 
(xamination in England, on the same conditions as at present, except that the age limits 
tor candidates should be 1<S to 

(44) That successful caiulidates should be reijuired io undergo a tuo years’ i-our.si' of 
training af an English lesidential uni\ersity where theie is a Hoard of Indian Sfudi<‘s, 
each candidafe receiving an allowance during this j)eriod ol fllK) a yeai'; and thal the 
course of stud\- should iiiclinle criminal law- ami practice, faking of notes of cases in tlie 
ciiminal c(.urts, an Indian vernacular, Indian history, gengrajihy and ethnology and 
liding. I’rnbaf ionei's should also he re(|Uired to join a volunteer cor])s ami liecoine 
eftii'ieiit. 

(4o) That in addition to this prohaf ionarv training in England each Assistant 
Superintendent should on arrival in India be attached for one session to the provincial 
iruining school. 

(4(i) That the jiunincial service should Im* riM-ruitml in resjnnt of one-half of the 
vacam i(‘s by the promotion of c.ireriilly seli'cted lnsjie<4ors; and in icsjiect of the other 
half by the selection of natives ot India who ha\e ((ualified for the ]irovim*ial .service in 
the II*'\enue. Judicial or Police I)e]»artments, or by the aiipointmeut of any Native officer 
.ilready employed in such jirovim-ial service. 

(47) That any selected candidate who has had no police experience should undergo a 
course of training at tho ])rovincial training school. 

(48) That tin* nsruitnient ol Inspectors should ordinarily be by tlie jiromotioTi of 
selected Sub-Inspectors, but tliat in re.spect of not more than 20 per rent, ol the vacancies 
the (lovernmeiit should reserve to itself the power to make direct appointments, men so 
appointed being sent to the provincial training school for a course of instruction. 

(49) Tiiat, save in exceptional cases, the promotion of Sub-Inspectors should be by 
direct aiipoih^ment, and that promotions of head-constables to this rank should be strictly 
limited, and should in no case excee«l 15 per cent, of the vacancies. 

(50) That ])robationers should be selected from a general list ot candidates, compiled 
by the Inspector-General of Police from lists prepared by Commissioners of Divisions, 
with the assistance of Distritd Magistrates and Sti])erintendpnts of Police. 

(51) rh.at no jjerson should be eligible for entry in these lists, unless be is of good 
moral character and social position, pos.sesses the necessary educ‘ational (pialification, 
v’hich shall in no case be lower than the TTniver.sity Matriculation or School Final 
Examination, is between the ages ot 21 and 25 years, and is physically fit for Police 
Service. 

(52) That a Pio\im ial training s<djool .should be established in each of the larger 
j)ra”in'<*es for the training of Police officers of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector. 

(53) That the Principal of this school ordinarily be a carefully seleete<l Superin- 
tendent of Police, assisted by « competent and adequate staff of instructors. 

(54) That the course of instruction should include Criminal Law and the Law of 
Evidence, Police Procedure and Practice, and the habits and customs of the criminal 
classes; that arrangements shonld lie made for giving praclical training in station-hoase 
work; and that special instnielion should be given in regard to the manner in which 
Police officers should conduct them.selves towards the public. 

(55) That the recruitment of head-constables should be by promotion from the ranks, 
except where it is impossible to find among the constables a man qualified for the post of 
station-w’riter. 

(56) That constables should be recruited locally so far as is possible; that recruitment 
should be confined to the cla.sses which are u.sually regijrded as respectable, care being 
taken to ascertain that the candidates are of good character and antecedents. Members 
of the criminal cla.sses should not be enlisted. 

(57) That a due projiortion should be maintained between the importance attached 
resjiectively to physic.al and educational standards, w'ith a view to increasing the number 
of literate men in the force. 

(.58) That for the training of c-onstables central sebools should be established for 
grou^is of districts; that each .school should he under a De*puty or Assistant Superin- 
tendent. assisted hy a staff of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors*,, that the course of training 
should extend over six months, and should include instruction in drilL discipline, 
elementary law and police procedure, and the manner in which Police omcers should 
coruiuct themselves towards the nublic. 



(59) That the uiiuiniuiii pay ol couytubifs .should be fixed for eaeli province or part 
of a province at a rate whicli will give a reasonable living xvage for a man of the class 
required; that in no province shoubl this minimum pay be less than Ks. 8 a mouth, while 
in Burma it should be about Ks. 12. 

(bO) That after tliree years ot approved service the pay should be raised b\' one rupee 
per mensem, after a further period of live years by anothei rupee, and after seven yeais 
more by a third rupee : in Burma the increment shoubl be Its. 2, instead of Be, 1. 

(bl) That good conduct allowances should be abolished, and that specially good 
service should be rewartled by entries in the i-haracter book or long roll, by good service 
stripes, or by money rewards. 

(b2) I'hat head-constables slmuld be divided into three grades, carrying pay at 
Bs. 15, Bs. 20 and Bs. 25 a month, respectively. 

I'bd) That Suh-Inspectors should be divided into four grades on salaries of Hs. 50, 
Bs, bO, Bs. 70, and Bs. 80; that they should al.so receive a horse allowance of Ks. 16 a 
mouth, but no special allowance lor tbc clmrge of a i)olice-.>tatioij ; that w'hile at tlie 
school they should receive Bs, 25 a montli and no horse allowance; and that they should 
be given a reasonable advance fo» the purchase of a hoise, uiiiforjn and accoutrements. 

(04) 'I'hat Insj>ectors .should be divided into lour grades on Bs. 150, Bs. 175, Bs. 200 
and Bs. 250. 

(05) 'I’liat 1 iispe<'fors in «*harge (»f lanal circles .should receive travelling aliovvaiice 
at the rate of one ruiiee per diem, and that all <»ther Inspectors shoubl be given a horse or 
conveyance allowance of Bs. 15 per men.sem. 

(bb) That Deputy Superintendents should he divithuj into four grades, carrying 
salaries of Bs. 250. Bs. 000, Bs. 400 and Bs. 500 a month. 

(07) That Assistant Superintendents .should be divided into three grades, on Bs. 000, 
Bs. 400 and Bs. 500 a montli, respectively. 

((jH) That Superintendents in the Brovim ial Service shoubl be graded on s;)larie«i of 
Bs. boo, Bs. 700, Bs, 800 and Bs. 900 a month. 

(b!0 'riiut Superintendents <»t the Kuiopeaii Seiviee .shoubl be divided into five grude.s. 
with salaiies of Bs. 700, Bs. 800. Bs, 9(H), Bs. 1,000 aud Bs. 1,200 a month; but tliat no 
Suiierintendeut shoubl receive promotion to the Bs. 900 g-rade, if he is eoiisidered luifit to 
hold eiiarge of the poliee of any of the more important distiiets. 

(70) That Diqmty Tnspeetors-General .should be divided into three grades, on 
Bs. 1,500, Bs. 1.750. and Bs. 2.0()0 a month, respectively, and that tlie.se offk’ers should he 
eligible for tlie special pension of an adilitional B.s. 1.000 a year providerl for in the ('’ivil 
Service Begulations. 

(71) 'I'hat the jiav ot the Insj)eetor-( lenei :il in the larger jiroviures slioubi be fixei] 
at Bs. 2 ,500 — 100 — •‘{,000, so as to secure liis retention in the office for a considerable 
period; tlial in Assam and tlu* (’entral l*rovinc<*s the Tnspoctor-t4encral .should receive 
a local allowance of Bs. 250 a month in addition to his .salary as a member of the Com- 
mission; and that tlu* Tns])ector-(ieneral of the North-West l''ioiitier Province should he 
given the pay of a Dejiuty Tnsjiector-General of the first class, namely Bs. 2,000 a montli. 

(72) That free quarters shoubl be pritviibnl for everv polii i* nffii'er of or below the 
rank of Sul)-rn.s]ie( tor : tlie ()Uarter.s now juovidetl ari* in many caso.s unsuitaide. and in 
some instances are unfit for liuman habitation. 

(7-{) That all officers should be entitled to retire on full jiension after 25 years’ .service, 
and that the Gov'crnmcnt should be empowered to dispense with tlie services of any officer 
afi'er that jieriod of seivice. 


IV. — SrKKXi.'iir. 

* 

(74) That the police forces are at present inadequate in every Province and must he 
increa.sed. 

(75) Tliat a reserve is required to supiily men for the vacancie.s caused by ca.sunltic.s; 
tliat in (lie ea.se of the Kuropeaii .superior .staff this .should be [irovided in the rank of 
Assi.staiit Superintendent, while for tlie Provincial and V])j)er Subordinate Service it, 
shoubl be jirovided in the rank of Siih-Inspector and should be fixed at 14 per cent, of the 
total’ strength of tho.se .services; that for European Inspectors and Sergeants it shoubl be 
provided in the lower rank at 10 per cent, of the total streiigtli : and that for constables ami 
head-constables it should he provided liy an addition to the rank of constable of 15 per 
rent, of tlie total strength of both constables and head-constables. 

V . — Disrii* I .INF. . 

(70) That the District Magistrate shoubl not interfere in matters of discipline which 
should he left entirely to the offi<-ers of the force, but the Magistrate sliould liave power to 
direct tlie Superintendent to make an enquiry into the eouduet of subordinate offieer.s, and 
if he is not satisfied with the result of that enquiry, he should be at liberty to brinjj tlie 
matter to the notice of the Dejiuty Inspector-General or Inspeetor-Genend. 

(77) Thai no officer of ^ank below that of Superintendent should he empowered to 
inflict any punishment exeejit extra drill and confinement to quarters. 
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(78) That evidence of general repute should be admissible to prove a charge of 
corruption. 

(79) That removal from service upon reduced peiisious or gratuities should be permis- 
sible in ti)e case of otlicers wlio are proved to be inefficient. 


VI. — Vll.lAGE POI-ICE. 

(80) That it is of paramount importance to develop and foster the existing village 
agencies available for police work. 

(81) That the responsibility of the village headman for the performance of the village 
pol'ce duties should be recognized and enforced in «‘very province; and that the village 
watchman must be a village servant subordinate to the village headman and not to the 
regular jmlice. 

(82) That the supervision and control of village headmen should be entrusted to the 
C’ollector or Deputy Commissioner and his subordinate officers. 

(8'1) That the regular ])eriodical attendance of village watchmen at the police-station 
is unnecessary and undesirable. 

(84) That it is expedient to relegate the trial of petty offences to village headmen or 
punchayats. and that where this system does not exist it shoubl he eantiously and 
experimentally introduced. 


VJT. -ID'I \'fIONS JSKIUEEN IllE MvOIMii\TE.s ANJ) PoMCE. 

(Ho; Tliat Divisional ( ’ommissioners should not interfere directly in the details of 
police administration, loit that their responsihility should he limited to the duty of 
'supervising and advising District Magistrates. • 

(8U) That the responsibility of tlio District Magistrjbte for the criminal administra- 
tion ot the district must be preserve*!, and Ibat In* must, therefoie. be giv«*n authority 
over tlie police; hut that this autlmrity should be of the nature of general control and 
dire<‘tion and Jiot a constant and detailed intervention. 

(87) That whenever a District Magistrate has lieen eomjielled to taki* an active part 
in the investigation of any rase, he should not trj’ the c'ase himself. 

(88) That if a District Magistrate receix-es a report from the police that in any case 
there has been or is likely to be a failure of .iusti<‘e and he sees reason to intertere, he 
should jiroceed iu open court iu a<’Cordan<*c with the provisions of the law. 

(89) That as regards oilier Magistrates, it is desirable to impress on tbeir attention 
that the law piovides that their couneetion with a case shall begin from the receipt of 
the police report containing the first information regarding it and I’ontinue to the ’'nd, 

(90) That it is the duty of the Magistrate to examine the reports whicli from time to 
time he receives under the provisions of the rriminal Procedure (’ode, and that he must 
make every effort to discover the truth. 

(91) I’hat strictures on a iiolice officer should be recorded in a sejiarale note, unless 
his misconduct is established alter his explanation has been beard, or unless refereiic.e to 
it in the jmlgmeiit is necessary for the eluf idation of the ease. 


VIII. — PnEVENTlON. * 

(92) 1’hat proof of ])revious convictions which would render si’ction 75 of the Indian 
Penal (’ode .applicable sliould be permitted at any time before tbc rcli'asc of the offender. 
arK'l tiiat the law should be amended to secure this. 

(99) That tlie (’ode of Oiminal Procedure should be amended .so as to allow of any 
fir.st class Magistrate being invested with powers under sec'tion 90 in respect of the trial 
of old offenders. 

(94) That eiKjuiries into cases of had livelihood should invariably be held in the 
village of the person against whom information has been received. 

(95) That section 5G5 of the (^wJe of (h’iriiinal Procedure .should be amended, so fis 
to forbid a person under police supervision to absent himself from bis home without first 
reporting his intention to do so; and that the maximum penally for breach of the rules 
under that section sliould be raised to imprisonment of either description for one year. 

(9G) That a provision should be inserted in the Criminfil Tribes Act authorising the 
simple registration of notified criminal gangs, and the taking of the finger impressions of 
the adult male members; that full information be collected about all criminal tribes and 
gmngs as a preliminary to dealing Avitb. them more effectually than at present; and that 
it is essenti.'il to the success of any such measures that they should be extended to*J)7ative 
States, 

(97) That police surveillance over criminals should be confined to those who are really 
dangerous, and that a uniform system of history sheets, surveillance, registers and reports 
of lyio^ements of hjibitual criminals should be established for the wffiole of India. 

(98) That the present system ot beats lowers the position and weakens the authority 
of the village headmen, and should he alio'ii.shed; aiid that the visits of police constables 
to villages slH)uld be only for the purpose of obtaining specific* information, i 
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(99) That the lighting of streets in Municipal towns ever 5 'where calls for improve- 
ment. 

(100) That for the purpose of suppressing rattle theft, the offence defined in section 
215 of.the Indian Penal Code should he made cognizable; and that the voluntary registra- 
tion of sales of cattle and the grant of passe.s or certificates of ownership by the village 
headman should be encourageil. 


IX. — Investigation of Offences. 

(101) That the investigation of offences should be made “ on the spot that is, at 
the place most suitable for its succe.ss and for the convenience of the people. 

(102) That the discretion given by clause (b) oi the proviso to section 167 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure should be exercised subject to the following general 
principles; — (I) No investigation should be made in any case which, after consideration 
of the complaint and iinythiug which the comjdainunt nmy have to .say, seems to fall 
under section 95 of the Indian Penal Code; (2) no investigation should be made in any 
case where the (omplaint shows that the complainant is apparently seeking to take 
a(I\autnge of a j)ctty oi Icchuical offence to bring into th<> Criminal Courts a matter which 
ought properly to la* decided by the f'ivil Courts; (d) no investigation should be made into 
any case which tlie village Magistiati^ or headman or other village tribunal is empowered 
under any local law to deal with and dispose of; and (4) in cases other than those of 
the three classes specified al)ovc. the police ofticei sliould ordinarily mak(‘ investigation 
if tlie complainant so desijes, but be should not enter on an investigation if the injured 

‘ person does not wi.sh for one, unless the offence appears to be of a serious character, or the 
othuuh'r IS a habitual criminal. 

That the otfcnccs punisliahle under .sections dll, d42, d74, 40b‘ and d-lT should 
lie tnfide non-ccjgiiizablc. 

(104) That the jKiaei- to arie.st without warrant persons uho witliin the view of the 
police oflieei eonimit wliat may be geuerically t rme<l “ imisaiice casp'*.'’ whicli is given 
by s(;cl)on d4 of tlie Police Act (Act V of IHOI) and b\ )lic Miinicijia) .Vets oi most 
jiiovinccs, should he withdrawn, the police being left to deal witJi 'ucli offenders umlei 
tin* provisions (d section 57 of the Code of Cj imitial J*roce<luic. 

(105) Thai it should be (dearly laid down, by the cu.ictment, if riecc.ssary. of a pioviso 
to section 157 of the ('riiiiinal Procedure Code, that the j)olice officer receiving informa- 
tion oi a cognizable offence is not compelled to make an immediate arrest of the offender; 
that in eases ill which there is no reason to believe that the accused will abscond, it may 
.sometimes be wise to ajiply in the first in.slancc* to the Magi.straie, wlio may i.ssue either a 
warrant or summons as lie sees fit. 

{ lot)) Tliai th(‘ di.scretioii given by the law regaiding the taking of bail in non-bailable 
ease's is not suffici‘'nt!y or generally realized. The existence of reasonable suspicion 
against any per.sou justifies his arrest (section 54 of the Code of (Timinal Pfocedure), hut 
thai there must he “ rea.sonahle giound for believing that tlie accused has been guilty of 
the offence ” to jii.stify refusal of bail (section 497). 

(107) that the power of taking hail given to an officer in charge of a poliee-stalion 
by sections 1(!9, 49fi and 497 of tlie Code ot Criminal Proc edure should also be given to 
an officer making an inve.stig-ation. 

(108) That the jiower to depute a suhordinaV' to make an arre.st which is given by 
section 50 of the Code of (himinal Procedure to the officer in charg-e of a police-station 
should also be givc'u to any officer conducting an iuve.stigation. 

(109) ITiat the use of liandcuifs and other forms of ro.straini and re.strictiniis as to 
food, (lotliiiig and visits of r«dativc»s .‘ind legal adv'i.scrs. in the c'use of a person under 
arre.st hut not proved guilty, should be limited to what is reascmably neeessary to pro^-ent 
c'.scajie or tlie evasion of ju.stice. 

(110) That tlie delentioii of suspects without formal arrest is illegal, and must be 
rigorously .suppre.s.sed . 

(111) Thait the law should be anicmded .so as to render it possible to enforce tlie obliga- 
tion to auswc'T ((uestioiis imposed hv sub-st'c( inn 2 of section Ifil of tbc' Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

(112) That in all important cases the Magistrate should peruse the diary prepared 
uncler section 172 of the Code of Criminal Proc-c'dure; statemenl.s recorded under .section 
102 (1) should not bo entered in this diary, whieh should c'ontain only the pur])nrt of the 
information given by eaeb wilnes.s. 

(lid) That the praetice of working for or relying on confessions should be clis- 
couragc'd in every possible way; and that coufe.ssion should be* rcc'orclecl only by a 
Magistrate having jurisdiction to eu<|uire into or trv the c-ase. 

• 


X . PWOSECT'TTON . 

dll') 'J'hat in every S^s.sions Division, and in every district where the«vSci(sious 
Division include.s'inore than one district, a cjualified member of the local Bar should be 
appointed a Public’ Prosec-ntor for the conchic’j of imxiortant cases; and that such appoint- 
ment shoufcl be for n, tevm*Df years. 
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(115) That for every district a Police Inspector should be appointed a Public 
Prosecutor for the conduct of cases in the maj^istcrial courts, that he should be assisted 
where necessary by one or more Sub-Inspectors, and that at the headquarters of each 
magisterial subdivision a Sub-Inspector should be ai)pointed as Public Prosecutor for the 
courts in that subdivision. 

(IHJ) That these l*rosecutinjr Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors should not be required 
to ])erforni inini.sterial duties in connection with the court.s, or clerical work in connection 
with ordinary police. 

(117) That section •{•I7 of the Code of Criminal Procedure should be amended so as 
to allow the tender of pardon in all ca.ses triable by the Court of Session, instead of, as 
at present, only in those exclusively triable by such a Court. 

(118) That the postponement and adjournment of cases cause.s grievous hardship to 
partift.s iUid witnesses, and serious injiirv to police work. 

(119) That the .'•criptory work ot police officers should be reduced as much as possible, 
and that the .statistical returns .should be limited a.s recommended in the appendices. 

(llL’O) Th.jt police work should not be jmlged by stati.stics, but by local instruction 
and iiujuiry. 

(121) That Superintendents .should, as far as possible, be relieved of work in connec- 
tion with accounts. 

(122) Tliat miscellaneous work not connected with proper police duties should not be 
imposed on police officers. 


XI. — Miscei.i.axkous. 

(12di That there .should be a .single Police Act for the whole of India. 

(124) That the Police Manuals of every province require to be largely reduced in bulk, 
and that that pontiun of ea<'h Manual which is of general application .should be prepared 
under the instructions of the (iovernment of India. 

(125) That there should be greater uniformity of nomenclature as regards bf»lh the 
/ycr.souuc/ ot the Police Department and its records. 

(12(i) That thcie should be periodical conferences between the Iiisiiectors-fie.rieral 
of (he dilfen'ut province.s. 

(127) That the (Tovernment of India .should supplement their occasional reviews of 
the annual I’olice Reports by a quinquennial review «)f police woik for the whole of India. 

The concluding i)aragraph of the report is qut^Wd holovv : — 

201. Tlie.se are the recommendations which the Commission submit for the consider- 
ation of the Cjovernmeut of India. They have entleuvoured, in the eour.se of an inquiry 
conducted in ev'eiy proviuc.e of India, to a.scertain the stat<* of the Police force and the 
feeling of llm country in regard to it. They have received the evnleiu'e not only of 
witnesses who have lu'eii recommended to them either as possessing some considerable 
knowledge of tin- subject, or as representing some particular edass ot the community or 
some phase of public opinion, but also of witnesses who have come forward in resjionse to 
a general invitation of the fullest and free.st character. They believe that, in that 
evidence, .public opinion has been as completely .set forth, and the view.s of all ela.sse.s as 
to the need of reform and the prineiples on whicli reform should be cfl(‘cted liavt' been 
.i.s fully repie.sented as possible. They have carefully di.seus.sed with repre.sentativo 
witnes.scs of all classes both the cause.s wdiieh have conduced to the prevailing defects Ju 
the Police administration and to the pre.seiit attitude of the people towards the jiolioe, 
and also the various remedial measures which have occurred or been suggested to them. 
They have carefully considered all the evidence before them at si)eeial meetings held for 
thaf purpose at tlie close of their tour in ea<’h province, and at a series of meetings held at 
Simla on the conclusion of their inquiry. The result of their labours and deliberations 
is nou submitted in this repoit. They are iinaiiimou.s in their views and in their 
proposals, except that tlie Maharaja of Darhhang-a differs from them on two points, to 
which reference has alre.'idy been made. There can be no doubt Mdiatever that the 
evidence laid before the Commi.ssion has fully e.stablished the necessity for the inquiry 
^\h.•cb has been instituted. The Police force is far from efficient; it is defective in train* 
ing and organisation; it is inadequately .supervised; it is generally regarded'^ as 
corrupt and oppressive; and it has utterly failed to .spf^jre the confidence and cordial 
co-operation of the people. The proposals for reform submitted by the Commission are 
not, bow'ever, of a revolutionary character. They do not involve a complete subversion 
of ‘the pre.sent system, though they aim at its radical amendment. They consist mainly 
in .suggestion.s for the maintenance and development of indigenous local institutions, so 
as to obviate the vexatious interference of the police in cases of little importance and to 
promote the co-operation of the people w4tb the police in those of a more serious cliarncter; 
for the restriction of the lowest cla.sses of officers to the discharge, under closer supervi- 
sion, of those more mechanical duties for which alone they are qualified; for the conduct 
of investigation by trained officers drawn from the better educated and more respectable 
classes oi the community; for inspection of police work by carefully selected and trained 
officers of capacity and tried integrity; for supervision and control by the best European 
and Native officers available and for organised and systematic action against organised 
and professional crime. They aim alw) at the removal of abuses which have b^en brought 
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to light iu couDectioii with politT work; at the employineut of i)idi\e to the 

utmost exteut i)Ossible iu each proviure without seriou.sly impaiuug the ellicieuey ot the 
service; at the attraction to the service of good Native officers by offering them suitable 
position and prospects; at the recruiting of superior European officers of a higher class 
and insisting on tlieir coming more into touch with the people; and at the adoption on the 
part of the whole force of a more considerate attitude towards all classes of the community 
so us to secure as far as possible the confidence and co-operation of the people. The Com- 
mission are not sanguine enough to believe that their proposals, even if fully adopted, 
will result in the immediate renmval of all cause of complaint. These reforms can in any 
case be only gradually introduced; and years must pass before their full effects are 
realised. Inferior men have to be got rid of in all ranks; and evil traditions have to be 
broken iu the force. The attitude of the people towards the police, and public opinion in 
regard to unrighteousness and corruption, have to be raised. All this must be, before 
the objects aimed at can be satisfactorily achieved. Of this the Commission are fully 
aware; and the members can hardly exiiect themselves to see the full introduction of all 
the reforms they i)ropose, still less to see their full results in improved Police administra- 
tion. But even a generation of official life is a short period in the life of a people; and 
the. Commission believe that, before that period expires, very substantial advantages will 
have resulted from reforms carried out somewhat on the principles tliev recommend. 
What is required is the definite adoption of a policy based on such principles, and deter- 
mined persistj'iice in giving it effect. Tlie Commission arc confident that the recom- 
mendations tliey make, if accepted and peisi.stently enforced, will re.'*u]t in ine.stima])Ie 
advantage. They are encouraged in their confidence by the result of the application of 
.similar principles in England. Th<* Report of the Engli.sh Police Commission, presented 
to Parliaim'iit in ronlains .a melancholy picture of the «.<atc of the KngJish police 

ami of the attitude ot the p<*oide toward." them. 'J'he principal lemedies propO'^cd in that 
reixirt are very similar in aim to .some of those now suhmitted to the (fovernment of India; 
and tile eonipari.son ot the state of (he English police and their relations with the peopla 
now with those of sixty years ago give great ground for hope. The Comiiiission are 
encouraged also l)y their own exjierience, a.s well as the evidence they have received, of 
the gi’cat improvement in the Indian »Tudicial and Revenue Departments, where principles 
such as some of those which they advocate have been applied. The eharacter of the 
officers has ])een raised; the whole tone of the .services has l)eeii improved; the confidence 
of the people is being more and more secured; and public opinion itself is higher in 
respect of the matters with whhdi the.se officers deal. I'lie Commission, therefore, make 
tlieir rei'ominendatioiis in a liopefiil spirit. They realise tliat tlie;v involve large expendi- 
ture; blit they feel that the Police Department, which so nearly concerns the life of the 
people, has hitherto been starved; that the reforms they projiose are absolutely essential; 
and it is well worth while to pay for them the price required. 




CHAPTER XII. 


The History of the Village Watch. 

It hiis often heen sii)>|)o tliat the pre-ient village wateh is a very ancient 
iijstiliit ion. Mr. .McNeilc'.s researches,^ however, proverl that in Bengal 
this is a inisaj»})rehension. Ofily a very '-mall pol l ion was eonnecte«l with the 
ancient Village systcnn. M'hatever village watch exislca) |>revioiis to the 
Muhammadan itivasion, iecei\e«l a riid(‘ shock from the cljange in the revenue 
system introduced hv the Moglial F.mperors; aiul iji >.'orth(‘rn and P'astern 
Bengal large* tracts were tlien indnhaluted. In the Biirdwari Division the 
ancient syr-tt*])! of village wat'-h was nnl (‘utirelv swept awa\ ■; in Murshidahad 
district th(‘re are traces of it and jmssihly it e\iste<l at one time in riessorii and 
-Nadia; hut in the rest of tin* rresidency Division and in Dacca and Cliitta 
gong aufl Ka jshahi any traces liave disap]»eared In all these areas tiie 
village watcli is tin* creation of tliV British (iovernnient 

The villag(‘ watcluuan was in ancient times an oflicer maintained hv the 
village cojumimity in winch he lived, a/id his duty was to guard the pei’.sons 
and prr)perty of tlie villagers from attacks hy dacfiits and tliieves. As a rule 
‘ till* vvatcliman hims(*lf belonged to one of tlie thieving gangs aiifJ his emplov'- 
m<‘nt has an aiipea I’anc-e of blackmail The watcliniaii rect'ived for his 
.sujipprt small pan-els of land which the villagers allowed him from the areas 
f»)r which tliey paid rent, and he had various peiquisites. The village 
watchman, however, was a public .servant entrusted with public duties; he 
was not the private servant either of the rent receiver or of the rent-]iaying 
villagers vvlio support(*d him. 

When the Muhammadan sy.stem was introduced, zamindars were 
a})pointe<l to collect the Em]H*ror's rent from the people and to conduct the 
civil and criminal administration of the areas with vvInVh the Emperor had 
entrusted t}i#m; ami the Tauperor's oflicers and their large establishments 
were maintained for the most part hv assignments of the roval rents or of land 
calli'd chakaran. 'I'ln* estahlishinetits were employed imliscriininatelv on all 
duties, civil, criminal and revenue. The municipal character of the village 
comiminity was d(*stroyed and the people reduced to units. Thp*w’’atchman, 
who w'as a public servant, was merged into the zamindari establishment. The 
fact that the villagers Jiad given u]» parcels of their land to him was forgotten 
and his holding was merged with the chakaran. 

As the strong hand of the earlier Moghuls relaxed, the zamindars' posi 
tion underwent a cliange. From being mere collectors of royal routs they 
gr-;idually a.ssumed those ])ermanent rights wdiieh were recognized and 
crystallized a,s territorial rights by Lord Cornwalli.s. Tlie (Government then 
withdrew from all active interference in the management of their estates, 
except in certain cases defined hv law. The zamindars, however,, .s^ill 
remained olHcers of the State. The police administration remained in their 
hands and they were in theory at least held responsible for the King’s peace; 
no separate police force was maintained by the State and this double character 
applied to all the zamindari servants; they had become private servants of 
the zainindar hut they were still public ofheers of the State. The main duty 
oTf the w'hole establishment was the collecting of the rents, the jiolice duties 
were subsidiary and were usually neglected. Besides the oflicers thus 
cm}>loyed, th(* zamindars had a body of servants of a m<u*e ]mrely military 
character for defence against aggression and for the su])pression of local 
disturbances. These were called gbatvvalson the frontiers, paiks in Midna])ore, 
Nugdee troo])s in Burdwan. Tn Nadia. Burdwau, Birbhum and Miirshida- 
bad, there was also a more purely police body termed thanadari police and 
there was a fourth hodv, the burkaudazes, the ])ersonal guards of the 
zamindar. There were, therefore, four bodies employed wholly or in jiart on 
police duties : (/) the zamindari village seiwants (including the village 
watchman), (/?) the ghatwals, jvaiks, etc., guarding the boundaries, (i^'/ythe 
thanadari police for internal disorder, (/r) the jiersonal guard. 

• ** lu'jiort I'f .Mr. I). J. McNeill* -‘2'JiuJ IHiil'). 



The village staff included many oflicers known hy different names in 
different i)arts of the count ry; and of these the watchman was known under 
tlie name of pashaii, kotal, nigaban. but the name chokidar does not appear 
to have been applied to him in the early days. The name was employed to 
designate subordinate thaiiadari <dlieers in charge <d’ chokies or outposts, or 
custone'. ollicers in charge of customs cliokies. .Merchants and others in towns 
employed chokidars as private watehnien and later the men of the watch and 
ward in the towns of Daeca, Patna and iMur.shidabad were termed chokidars. 

At the time of the Decennial Settlement {ride Regnlation of 23rd 
November 1791) the chakaran lands were not excluded from the annual rent 
payable by the zamindar. In this way Go’. eminent ensured the chakaran 
lands remaining part of the revenue- paying estates. These lands were not 
lakheraj (or rent free) for they jiaid rent in service. Tlie method of calculat- 
ing the rent of the estate was as follows: — After the proceeds of all rent- 
paying lands had been taken into consideration, the area and })roceeds of 
chakaran lands were noted but were not included in the rent; but at the end 
of the calculation, the rent jiayable by the zamindar was increased by an 
amount equal to the jiroeeeds of the chakaran land ; Iieiauise these laiuls were 
not rent-free lands and the zamindar was getting the rent in kind, i.e., in 
service. 

In 1793 (Regulation XNtl) the State relimiiiished its claim upon all 
cliakaran lands except those which were res}»onsil)le for jiolice duties. As no 
addition to tlie rent was made, (iovernment virtually made the zatnindars a 
jjresent of such portion of the lands as represented liability to State service^ 
On December 7th, 1792, a })roclamation was issued, by wliich th(‘ Government 
transferred the police administration to its owm officers and thus deprived tlie 
landlords of all their authority as officers of State. Government ordered the 
zamindars to discharge the thanadai's and police officers kept by them for the 
maintenance of the peace, with the exception of the village watchman, and 
authority o\cr him was transfm’red to tlie daroga. The nomination in 
vacancies, however, was left with the zamindar. These village watchmen, 
who had become part of the zamiiidari establishment, owed service to the 
zamindar, but nothing was said regarding this liability as private servants. 
The lands of the watclirncn had been taken into account in fixing the sadar 
jattHi, i.e.,< the zamindar 's as.sessment had bmi increased because he was 
receiving ])rivate service from these men; and tlie Police Regulation says 
nothing about a decrease, becau.se the State lias taken them over completeh ; 
thereffW tliese men w^ere still paid )>y the zamindar for pi’ivato .services. This 
is the grigin of the double diameter of the watdimen in Burdvvan who held 
chakaran lauds. It is important to note that the village watch as a village 
watch — wherever it is siij)p<)rtcd by grants of lands is maintained at the 
expense of the State and not of the zamindar. 

It is difficult to know what clas.ses of the zamiiidari e.stahlisliment w’cre 
reallv included under the term watchmen, for none of the registers prescribed ■ 
iff 1792 are extant . The earliest registers are those of 1K()7. 

Tlic Government tlianadari police di<l not ])roYe a success; in 1H()5 and 
again in 1S07, attempts were made to imjirove matters by making the 
zamindar a ])olict‘ officer again; by ISIO these attenijits bad been given iiji. 
I'lie Superintendent of l^ilice, wlio was ajifiointed under the Regulation of 
that year, was in.striieted to give s{>ecial attention to the village watdi. lie 
and his successor found tliat village watchmen were the perpetrators or aiders 
of every kind of crime and the main reason assigned was tlie utterly insufficient 
provision made for their siqiport. At the same time it was gradually brought 
U) the notice of GoviTunient that throughout the northern and eastern districts 
no village watch existed at all. 

The Sufierintendent of Police began by drafting rules for the better 
maiiagement of the jiolice of the citie.s of Dacca, Patna and Murshidaba*d, and 
thi'se rules are incorporated in Regulation XJII of 1813 - the first municipal 
law enacted in India. Thi.s law provided for the maintenance of chokidars 
on: monthly .stipends paid by the residents of the. cities mentioned, on the 
ground that “ it is ju.st and expedient that the communities for wdiose benefits 
and protnetion such e=itablis}ime/its may be entertained should defray the 
(‘hnrge of their rnaintejiance.” The.^e rules were subsequently Extended to 
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the headquarters of all Magistrates and Jf)int Magistrates and the (Jovern- 
ment signified its intention of gradually extending the i>rinei|)les to all 
rnufassal towns and villages in the eoiintrv, an intention which was never 
carried into effect. Meanwhile several eiiergetic Magistrates had established 
a village watch in their district.s without regard to any technical legal 
difficulties; in this way between 1HI4 and 1H17 a village watch was organized 
in Myiiieiisingh, Faridpur and Raj.shahi and the town system was extended 
to the districts of Dacca and Murshidahad. The chokidari forces of all the 
other districts of the T.ovver I’rovinces are liew’ institutions wdiich took tlieir 
rise subsequent to this time. The illegal extension of Regulation XIII of 
181II brought the word “ chokidar,” formerly user! exclusively in the towns, 
into common u.se. Provision w’as made in Regulation XX of 1817 to legalise 
the fiction taken in extending the low'n .system to the districts. 

On the introduction of this ” chokidari ” .system, the .shattered remnants 
of the zamindari system, where the zamindar.s* village servants were made 
subordinate to the regular police, were swe]>t away. In.stead, there was an 
establishment of local police officers, charged with the fferformance of police 
duties only and remunerated by the people at large under the orders of the 
Magistrate. The lUfinination was in some instances vested in the landholder, 
hut, as a rule, it was left in the hands of the villagers. 

The duties laid down in 1703, for village watchmen, were re-emicted by 
Regulation XX cf 1817, which reinain»‘d in force* till 18(5t). 

McNeile writing in |8(;o <lednced the following conclusions from the 
early history of the village wateh ; — 

(1) The landholders as .such are not aiul never have been bound to 

maintain village w^atchmen, and in tlnxse parts of Rengal in 
which the chokidari ])olice is a Britis}» institution, the villagers 
are not hound by the law, as it at pre.sent stands, either to 
nominate or to maintain watchmen. 

(2) The State ha<l long .saddled itself with an expeiii^e in the we.stern 

districts whicli it is just and ex])edient should he Ixirne by those 
])rotecte<i — an expense long aclinilly borne by the ])eop]e in the 
eastern districts. 

(3) Measures might equitably he taken to establish a villa^^e watch in 

the we.stern districts at the expense of the people at large, 
irrespec-tive of the (piestio!) of the disposal of chakaran lands and 
their occupants. 

(4) The course to be adopted regarding chakaran lands i.' a matter for 

settlement betw’een the (loveniment and the landholders. 

Mr. MeXeile recorded that the “ utter inellieieney [of tlie village watch] 
as an instrument in the ])reveiitioii and detection of crime is universally 
admitted.” The defects were radical defects; insnlliciency of pay was!.' not 
the only fault : — 

'file f^rrat ra<li('al <‘vil u hu h liav .so jjreatly \v<*ak<*netl the arm of the e\<Tutive in 
dealing with crime in tliis eountry is one raneh wid«‘r in its eharacter than the under- 
payment of village watchmen. It is the utter inability of the police authoritie.s to 
secun* llie co-(»jH*ratioii of the j>eople in the administration of the law. This want of 
(•<>-<)l»eration may no doubt he partly ascribed, as it has often been ascribed, to tlm fear 
e.\iding among tl)e }>eople of the exactions of the regular police and to their aversion 
from ail the other annoyances of a criminal investigation and trial. But it is in great 
part owing to the ojieration of a power which i.s t‘stabli.shcd throughout the 
land with n far tinner root in the minds and habits of the jieople than tlie whole anthori+y 
of (irovernment. This is the ])ower of the landholders and their loeal agents whose 
reign, silently aeqnieseed in, extends to every house in every village of the eountry and 
whose* power is used in support of, or in antagoni.sm to, the law just as may appear to 
he Tijost advantageous to their intere.sts, 

# # # # 

Hitherto we have been •paradoxically working in both directions. In A. It. IT9.3, 
tlu' M'lMindais were reduced by law to the position of mere landliolders and subjects, 
hut th<‘y were at the same lime held resminaible for giving information of crimes, ami 
for helpin^to arrea^^he pejpetrjitors. Their p«)wer continued a great fact, and the 
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Stale (lid not hesitate' to admit its existence h\ iiuiu»sin{»' on tlu* landholders liabilities 
which were altojiC'ther inctnnpatibh* witli the ]uisitioii in which they liad been legally 
placed by the abolition ol' tlu'ir oHic es of (JovernnuMit ])olic(‘ officers. And the same 
inconsistent » ourse Avas steadily jnirsued in snbsi'nuent yt*ars. Hy llefriilation XII, 
iSOti.tlie wlade biird«'n of imividinp’ for tr(Mi]»H on inarch AAas tlirown upon tlu'- land- 
hohlers. and that llcmilation, inodifuMl in one lairticular by Herniation 111, 
ISL’O. and sU]>ideniented b\ Ht'^ulation VI. 1825, is still in force. The atteinj)! 
unsucccssftilly made iti A.l). 1807 li> emplo\ the landladders as aineens of 

j>oJice has l)»‘cn alrcad> mt'ntioiied. Mad it succeetled, it \Aouhl haA(' 
consistc'iicy ami fairness to the course of leriwhition, which anus in no way 
retarded 1 >a its tailuj-e, but was i*erNistentlA larriecl on by Heruhitions \' 1 , 18J0; I, 1811; 
111, 1812: 111. 1811; and Xl'll, 1820, by aaIioIi (he ri'sjxnisihilities imposed on the 
zemindars by section d, Hegulatioii X .\ 1 1. 1708, A\ere specifically aftirnied and anijilified. 
Tor under Ht'ridation XII, 18<t7. tin* landhohlers A\ouhl Inna' been invested w'ith an 
official authority commensurate Avith the liabilifi»'s cast ujum them In the other Her- 
niations mentioned. The wludt' body of the hiAv (»n tiie suliject would have bt'en a (on- 
sistent embodiment ot an intell io-ihle principle, tliat of eonductinr the police adminis- 
tration of tin' countr.A. as in fornn'r times, throurh the landhohlers. 'J'hat (his juincijdi' 
could not h(' effectually carried into j>racti< e at the time of wlii< h we are sjieakinr, iw 
sufticient]\ ]ti'ovi'd by the .sjx'cdy revtu-ation (d‘ the polii-e jiowers conferred under 
Herulation Xll, 1807. '1 liis revocation onrht loricnlly to have carru'd with it the 

complete exoneration of the landholders from all flu' responsihilitit's which })ro])er]y 
corresponded Avith the powers withdniAvn from them. Hut the (Tovernment of the day 
was not in a p<»sition lo hc' loriial. its hold ui»on tin' <-ountry Avas uticertaiu and ill- 
dcHiu'd. It <lared not openU c'litrusf tlu* landhohlers with ]iolice authority, for fi'ar of 
the ahusj' of that authorit_\ Avhich was certain to foIloAv. And it louhl not mana^t' 

tlu' counti'.A without them, Ix'cause tlu'ir power was aln'adv na'eni emturh to set jnihlic 
autlmritv more or h'ss at defiance it tIu'A chose. So it cmh'avoured to steer Ix'lween 
th(' I w o tliHic ulties h\ a course of h'^islation whii h find for its object to kec']) tlu'dand- 
holders poAver at a minimum, and their ri'sj»onsibi]ity ;tt a maximum, a course Avhieh, 
whatever m:i\ he thouefit of its praitical effeit, invidved a confe.>sion of weakness 
wh.ii h should surely have het'U at (In' ('arli<*sf jiossihh' opportunitv retracted. 

Hut it has not bec'ii letracted. d'he rc'^poiisibil it ies imjio.sed on the landfudders, bv 
tin' laws above enumerated 'till attml to them, while, on tin' other hand, the object 
of projjj'ressiA'ely , curtailing' theii authority has lu'on >li'.idily kt'])t in view, d'he last, 
blow th.'it could be pi\eii to it l»y biw was d<';,lt bv section II. \ct .\ . IS'iP. which 
deprived tln'in of tlu' riyht rei o^'iiized bv clause 8. .s<>ction lo, Hi'^ulation \’ll, IT'tll, 
to summon their ryots to tlii'ir cutclu'iries to pav their rents. 'I'lu' anomaly is now 
coiijph'ti*. 'I he (iovernment conft's.ses itself (h'pi'iident in all tlepartments on the hind- 
holders ami tlieir a^>ents for (he information on whu'h the jiolict' i.s to act in the su])- 
jm'ssion ot crime, and ahso lor tin' m'ces.sary proA’ision for its soldii'rs on man-h; but 
It (jellies th('rn all h'cal authoritv to ex(*rci.se upon tlM'ir ryots any of the coercion by 
Aviiich alom* ih(*v can with c«'rtaint_v ]>oss('ss th('ms(*lA’('s of tlu* information tlu*v an* 
r('(juired to frivi', and which is .still mor(* palpably r(M|Uir<‘d to vvrinj^ supplii's from un- 
willing*' contributors. In other woids, the (loverunu'ut ri'lies on the Iandholder,s to as.sist 
it fiy an illejial exen ise (d (heir authority in carryinj; on the administration. And 
what Tiialo's this discussion of prai tical importame is that this authority actually ('Xists 
and is list'd, sonu'times no doubt in assis-finfr, but mon' commonly in opposing' and 
tlnvartiiif*' the ]i(di('e; so that (’onsist(*m'y and c(untnon .sense arc* saf'i'ifiied for an object 
wtii(h aftei' all is very imot'rfeitly .si'cured. If bv a revision and comsolidation of the 
lavys wiiu'h iiow phue the land hohh'rs and (heir aj^'cnts in this ammialous ])osition, tlu* 
object in vii'Av, that of .se('uriii<r their co-operation with tlu* ])ublic authoritii's, can be 
efl(*('t mill v attaiiu'd, we may jierhajfs be content to ('ontinm* ojien to the I'har^'e of incon- 
sis'l^'iioy. And flu' means by whi('h Ibis mav jiossibly la* done will he ])resentl\ ('on- 
sidered. But the true sound cour.se is to sweep aAvay the vv hole body of hiAV, Avhicii is 
sm li a reproach upon the s(i'cn”'ih of oiii administration, and t,o assert our ability and 
determin.ilion to ( omlm t I he ii imin.!l manacenu'iil of tlu* country throu^’h the ah-cncA 
of the paid oHi( el'; ()1 ( lovci ninciit , without t lu* doubtiul and i'U'h;ni c j \ ^'ivi'n assistance* 
of tho.sit wlio, as a. rub', are not yi'f .sulfici(*nfly enli{;)'htem'd to ]a*rc('iv«* that their true 
intr'i'cst lies in ,su]ifiortine umh'r all ('in'iimstam es as b'val subje.'l*. the autlu.ritv of tiui 
law. 

If tliis course hc adopted, a iiie.isun* indispensable to its integrity is the abolifi.)!! 
ol the ]»re.s(ui( village uateli as an ('slahJishnu'iit whirh, wills its siibjeetion to loial 
infjnenec's, its complic:it('d position in man> parts with leb n'iicc to (he land settleim'iit 
and it'-! inveter.ite bad habits, is b(*yond tlu* reach (d ri'im'ilia] ajiplu'ations. Hut its 
l-lAee must ],c sii]>plied in soim* wav; loi local know h'd}*'(*, ol Avloi'h it is admitted that 
the pri'seiit vvatehnu'ii liave ahuudanei*, is tlu* basis uiion Avhieh all ]>()li('(* manafj^t'MU'iit. 
mii.st proei’f'd, and the lepulur eoii.staliul.ii> are not (lualitied eiihcr hv tlu*ir iiuinl^'is or 
constitution to aetjuire such knowledei*. Sir K. llalliday juoiio.si'd in A.l). 18:;8 to 
iiu r(*a.se tlu'ir numbers to the extent iieee.ssary lo (‘tiahh* them to disi'har^'e all tlu* duties 
both of a jin'ventiva* and det«*ef iAa* polici*. Hut his ])ro]iositioii.s Avei'e in advancr* id' tlu* 
time^iii Avliich they vv(*re brought fojwanl, and eighteen years lab*r lu* ('unu* liimsi'lf to 
the c,ontlu.sion that they were impracticable. 7’he defect in tJiem jierJiaps ('oiisisted in 
tlu* fact tiuit, AV'hile they secured the requisite increasi* in (lu* numlu'rs id tin* consta- 
bulary, they provided for no such chuiijro in their orfrunizatiAii as Avould enabh* them to 
jfain the local knowledge possessed by the chokidars, i ^ 



Mr. M<Neile put forward for (■onsideralion a sclKMiie whicli lie describes 
as “ having for its ohiect. to secure holli executive strength and Iota] 
knowledge." He t>rotM)sed to garrison the country with an organized sul) 
ordinate constai)ulary, all its jiK'tnhrt's ht iuo trsi/ft'uts oj the circh'S oj riUmjes 
with in which they are cmjdoyett 

The cost of this establishment was to be met by a chokidari tax asscs.sed 
by [laiichayats on the villagers according to their means, d'his tax was to be 
collected from the landliolder.^ along with the revenue. \’illage watchmen 
were to be abolished. Thaiias were divided intf) sections averaging 12 square 
miles, in each of whicli a force of local men under a sirdar was to be employed 
iirnler the regular police to jirevent crime. The chokidars were to be on duty 
for 12 hours and were to. patrol in pairs and report all occiirreiices daily to 
the sirdar. The local police w^ere to have the same f)ower of arrest as the 
regular fiolice. 

The ineHiciency of the village watch constantlv called for the attention of 
Government. In November 1H51 a Bill was introduced in the new (’ounril 
of the (jovernor-tieneral, one of the j)rovisioijs of which threw ii[)on the 
zamindars the hnrdcii (»r maintaining tfie watch. The* zamindai’s 

resisted, claiming that they never liave been lial)!e for such a tax, and that 
even if they had, the (iovernment were for ever [irecliided from adiqiting such 
^ a course hy the t-(‘rn|^ of th(‘ Permanent S(‘ttlctn(*Tit. Sir Barnes Pevicock, who 
’ as Chief Jn.stice was a Meinlxu* of Council, gave it as hi.s o])inion that the 
imposit ion of a tax on the propriet<»rs of agricultural lands for the maintenance 
of tirt' village police would he a violation of the agreeiiumt entered into by 
(Iovernment at the tim(‘ of the Permanent Settlement, and this view was 
aeeepted hy Lord Dalliousie (minute of April 1-lth, ls;r)4). 

.Xolhing w’as done, Imt the Lieutenantd loverno?-. Sir John T'eter (iraut. 
expressed tlie opinion that “ the loeal police was tlie worst feature of our 
adiiiini.stration . It wa^ neitiier tin* police of the }>eopl(‘ imr tin* police of the 
(loveiainn'iit . It was nnpojmlar, arhitraiw and vexatious at the same time 
that it was uiidiscuplined, iuea.pahle and ill directed." 

In iHoO, Sir Henry Ricketts intr(Mluee<l iiitr) tin* ( lovcrrior-tjeiieral's 
('ouJicil a Bill which threw the onus of maintaining the watch on landholder.s, 
hut tliis too was withdrawn. Mr. Hoblioii.se subsequently introduced a 
vjj(lag(* i'olice Bill wiiich met with great oppo.siiion, and w hieli j.'ulminated 
in the a})p()iiitirit‘nt of Mr. MeXeile to investigate tlie history of tlie question. 

Mr MeNeile's prot>osals met with great opposition, and it was not till 
1^70 tliat the V illage Chokidari Act, the outcome of his researches, was 
pas.sed. 

Sir Rivers Thompson, in introducing the Bill in the Bengal Council, 22nd 
danuarv 1S7(). gave an ai*connt of tlie village police as it existed then, which 
is Worth (luoting : — 


'flu* iH'xt ])»)iiit to In* (■(>usicl(’ro<l i.s llir orfraiiizalion of lli«* force iist'lf. ut piu'seiit 
const ftlie ()rf>;ini7,;iti()n of the village poliee] is raili<’all_v iuul. 'I'lie vilhipe 
policenijiii i.s liy the /.eiuindar and the coinninnity, or l»y one ol these 

two. lie is also maintained hy them either hy lands, or h\ wages iii money or kind; he 
is also tiuMr servant, lie i.s a leilow-villafrer of the villafrers and almost nniversallv he 
is a tenant of the zemindar. 1 1 is wa^es. if he is jiaid in money or in hind, are .ilwaAS 
ludierously iiisuHieu'iil , are fienerally in arrears, and are seldom ])aid repidarly . Ills 
land.s, if they are suffieien.t for his maintenam-e. are also of that extent that t]ii \ -.(en]»y 
the v»hol(’ <if hi.s lime to eultivate. ^Vhen they are insiifficieu.t — and tiny usually ar<* 
so — and when liis wa^-es are insufficient — and tliev alw'ays arc so — what is the villatie 
watchman to do? He must live, and he usua'ily not only Hm's l)iit tliri\es not 
UTifre(|uently hy heiiifi' the leader and mos.t usually h\ heiiif;' the part leipator in. or the 
eonniver at. the oiTeneos it is his duty to jirevent or iliscover and disclose. • 

* * * * Mr. Riekett.s’ Rill [Sir Rivers 'rho;u])son 

esplainerl] proceeded on the ])rimMple that the nomination of tlie village watchmen should 
rest with tliose avIio had hitherto uoininated them; that there should he no chaiij.r(' in 
tlie nature of the remuneration which the ehoA\keedar had heen in the hahit of rcceivin^^ 
tlumpfh endeavours sliouhi be made to arrive as far as possible at a system of money 
payments hy salary; that punchayats should be formed whercA’er ju’aeticahle for Hie 
assessmen-t and collection of tlio ce.ss necessary for the payment of the village Avatcinuin; 
and for the appointment and removal of the chowkeedar, subject to the Vlagistrate’s 
control. The Bill also provi<>ed that it should he competent to the Magistrate to dispense 
in places wiih the services pf the chowkeedar, and to utilize the cess of the village to 
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whifh sxu'h obowkeedar belonged to increase .the pay of the rhowkeedars in other places. 

It Keemed to be tbe opinion of the Hon’ble Member that a great deal of the large sura 
tlmt was collected througbont tbe country was very uselessly thrown away to no purpose, 
and tba.t with two-tbirds of tbe sum thus collected very much more practical good might ' 
lie effected, if power Avas gi\*en under his Bill to ai)propriate tbe monies for tbe 
furtherance of tbe objeets of an efficient rural police in sucli places as might be deemed 
proper, irrespecth^e of tbe places and towns from AA'bicb tbe cess Avas realized. 

♦ ***•• 

lie [Sir Bivers 'l’bomi)son] bad not been able 1(» trace that anything further wa.s done 
in tbe matter till tbe year lR(!d. Avben, under tbe orders of His Uonour’s predece.ssor. a 
report Avas called for on tbe subject of reorganization of tbe village police in Bengal from 
Mr. C'. P. Hobbou.se, then Civil and Sessions Judge of tbe Midnapore district, noAv Sir 
diaries Hobbouse, one of tbe learned Puisne Judges of tbe High Court of Judicature of 
Bengal. In October of that year, in obedience to tbe above onler.s, Mr. IIobbou.se sub- 
mitted a careful report on the subject Avitb tbe draft of a Bill for the reform of tbe village 
police system. His opinion. fiiHj’ elaborated in tbe report upon Avbicb Mr. Hobbouse 
prepared his measure, Avas .that bj’ both laAv and usage a clear obligation rested upon 
zemindars and village communities to maintain in their e.states and villages a village 
police; that it should be declared by law that in .siiperse.ssion of all previous practice tbe 
payment of such village police in future .‘should be in money; that the funds for the 
payment were to be sujiplicd by landed proprietors or beads of village communities; and 
that all further management and employment of this force — its aj)poiiitmcnt . organiza- 
tion. dismis.sal, an<l ])ayment — Averc to be entirely independent of tbe zeiii iiidars or 
village communitie.s, and slnuild bo A*csted .solely in tbe Di.strict Sui)erintcndent of Police. ^ 
subject to tbe general co7itrol of tb'' Distriet Magistrate. 

Tbe publication of tbi.s report and of the draft Bill fountled uj)on it (dici.<e<l from 
many quarters opinions very adA*erse to its main features. Among others be .might 
mention that tlie Ilou’ble Member ojjposite as Commis.sioner of tbe Bbagalpore Division, 
and tbe Hojrblc Member to tlie right as Secretary to tbe British Indian Association. Avere 
prominent among those avIio resisted its adoption, on tbe ground that it Avonld excite 
great disconbuit among the zemindars and arouse violent opimsition as a change in the 
direction of farther centralization, wbicb Avbile imp(»sing upon tlie land and iijion Aillago 
communities tlie burden of providing for tbe means of paying tbe village polici* force, 
(le])rived each of liis interest in tbe village police Avbicb from time immemorial bad been 
recognized and acted upon. 

(VitisiileriTig the Avide diversity of o]iiiiion Avliicb prevailed generally as reganls l)f»tb 
the princijdes and details of Sir (’barles Hobbonse’s Bill, and tbe nece.ssity Avbii'b further 
cou-sideration established of more detailed eiujuiry as to tbe respective rights of the 
Government, tbe landholders and (teenpants of A’illages in connection Avitb police (‘bakaran 
lands, tbe GoA*eniment Avas induced in IRtIC to appoint a sjiei iul officer to investigate tbe 
.subject (Iv mil'll, and Mr. I). J. McXcile aahs deputed to undertake tin* duty. liis 
enquiri(‘s ext^’uded to almost eveiy district under t}u\ jurisdictioJi of the Tdeutenaiit- 
Governor, and tbe results of bis per.sonal inve.stigation and research are embodiiMl in tbe 
V(dunic wliicli be j Sii' Pivers Tbomji.son] had uoav hcfoie him. With the historical 
portion ot .Mr. ^feXeilc's rc])()rt the (’ouncil bad no concern at present. Hi* [Sir Bivcis 
Tboinpsftfi] AA’ould briefly state the proposition Avbicb Mr. McXcile submitted ba.sed on tin* 
opinion of the utter inefficiency of tbe jiresent .system of tbe rural ])olice (>itb('r for tbe 
detection or jirevcntion of crime, and cjii tbe iinpo.ssibility of removing flic inluu'ent 
radical defects of tbe .system by any superficial treatment. * 

His projjosal Avas the entire abolition of tbe ])resent village Avatcb as an (‘stablisb- 
ment, and tbe apjioint ment in its {dace of a body of policemen to be selected and ajqiointed 
by tlp7 executiA'e authorities, and to have jurisdiction within <-ir(des Avitbin <‘acb district 
()f*a Magistrate; the entire force being in direct .subordination to l.b(> regular police. As 
de, scribed by Mr. McXcile himself, tbe security and the protection of tbe country were 
to be attained by garrisoning tbe country Avitb an organized subordinate con.st.abAilary , 
all its members being re.sident.s of tbe circles of villages Avitbin AA’bicb they AA’crc 
employed . 

Of course tbe proposal met Avitb stronjj opposition. It Avas objec.ted, us Mr. MeXeile 
himself seems to have anticipated, that bis measure virtually provided “ for tbe cnrol- 
*ment of an army of plundering ruffians to be supported in all their extortions* and 
<;ruelties by tbe authority of Gov’ernment.” It AV'as objected, and with v^ery .strong 
reason, that the change which he contemplated w’as a rev’olution and not a reform; that 
the superse.ssion of tbe institution of a village police, by Avhat to all intents and purposes 
was an inferior grade of con.stabulary, deprived the executive of tbe services of a class 
who combined local knowledge Avith a kind of influence among tbe village communities, 
and that the ab.sence of such a link between the regular police and tbe people w’ould alw^ays 
Avork unsatisfactorily; that it was coatrary to the wishes of the natives of the country 
and subversiv'e of the principles on w'hich tbe village Avatch bad always been recognized 
as a municipal institution. It was under such circumstances of a general hostility to 
the principles Avhich had been previou.sly submitted for the reorganization of tbe rural 
pol'ice,. that during la.st year a committee was appointed to.roconsider the whole question 
with instructions to frame a draft Bill for tho reform of tbe village police on .the principle 
of affirming the niunicipal character of the rural poli<*e»:njd T-roviding tbe siniplc.st 
possible means for insuring the regular and prompt payment of their wageiK 



* * * •It was propos'd under IJiH’s] piovisioiiN that (Ik- 

police of the <'OU«try uliould be luou^ht uuder one uniform system of a force 
remunerated by money payment, and that this force sliould be distinct from the regular 
thanadari police. 

The Bill proceeds upon the recognition of the fact that the village chowkeedar is 
purely a village s(*rvaiit, emphjj^ed for the protection of the lives ami property of the 
villagers, ami looking to the village community for the regular jjayment of the remunera- 
tion to which he is entitled. 

J.t was lu'oposed that a puiichayet should he appointed in every village where it is 
practicable, and that such punchayet shall, under the general control of the Magistrate 
of the district, apjKjint and maintain the village watch, supervise its work ami .secure 
its regular payment, and that each memher of the punchayet shall be lesponsible for the 
due report of all crime to the police. 

**•••* 

We have practically to say to the zemindar: — “The chowkeedar in this village is 
paid by an assignment of land appertaining to your estate; the luoduce of this land was 
placed to the credit of the zemindar Avhen the rental on your estate was fixed in jjerpetuity. 
The Bill proposes now to take the land awaj’ from the chowket-dar, to resume it, and 
make it over to the zemindar, and to assign to him two-thirds of the rental for the 
surrender of any rights which he ma\’ have enjoyed in the services of that chowkeedar, 
while the remaining one-t!iir<l will he taken to form or help to form a watch fund us a 
(MUitriliut ion tr)wards the paynicnf of flic r houkccfljir.'' In cariying out this projiosal 
tliflicultics will arise, for the chowkeedar may have been for a very long time the occunant 
of the land jiroposed to he taken away from him. and he might object to a course wnich 
by a very harsh ami arbitrary measure dejirives him of his riglits. t.ikes awaj' (he laud 
(i» (he possession of which hi* has for a very long time been entitled, and restores him to 
the iio^ition of the '•imide reci})ient of a monthly judiee .salary. 

On 7th Mny Is^TU. Sir Rivers Thompson a^nin spc'ke < n tlie question of 
tlie Chaiikidari Bill, lie said that two courses \Nere open •- 

*. * • • either to introduce the ])rinoiple advocated 

in some (|uarters that the fiovcrnment sliould ajijuopriate the entile tax, estimated to he 
about sixty lakhs of rnjiees. paid for the maintenance of the village cliowkeedars 
throughout the eounfiy, and utilize (hat sum in ap])ointiug through its own officers a 
lural jiolice in snhordinat ion to the regular constalnilary ; or to leave to the village eom- 
imuiitie'^ (he I'ontrol of their own ehowkeedars and by select mg the men. Tlie first wa.s 
a icNolntion which, on thi* plea tlnC cveiAthing connected with the existing ,s\stem was 
altogether in emediable, would abrogate it entirely. The second involved tlie recognition 
of the present .system a.s capable of improvement, and would attempt by legislation to 
reform and amend it. 

« • • • * « • 

That w'hii'h was the (-ommon complaint in IS-IT had only heen intensified by the fart 
fha.t tij) to this lime no endeavour had been made to imjirove the jiosition of the village 
elmwkeedar. I’lie evil of non-paymetit of wages, ami of ilie absence of bnvs to enforce 
payments still continued; and the natural conseijueiiee was tliat eliowkeedars without 
pay were as inefficient and corrupt as they A\ere dtt years ago. Good men w'ouhruot enter 
the force, ami had men only entered i.t with a deierinination to resort to all kinds of 
m-farimis jiraetiees to gain a livelihood. 

The Bill eventually became law a.s Act YT (B.C.) of 1870. The “ Objects 
and Reasons of the Bill ” are described as follows : — 

.K village watch is touml at the present day to he in existence in every district^of 
the lower provinces of Bengal. It is believed that in ancient times thf village watch- 
niiiii wa.N an nfficcr maintained by the village community to which he belonged, and in 
his Jiosition ])urel\ as a servant of the vilbigt*. His duty was (o jirotecl the lives ami 
jirojierty of those among whom he lived. It is us<*ertained by enquiries wliich have 
V, itliin till- last ten years heen instituted into the eireum.stam es of the rural jioliee, that 
a1 the jiresent day the remuneration for which the village chowkeedar performs the 
dntii's which devolve ujion him is different in different jdaces, and that wliile in the 
northern and w’estern jiarts of the lower provinces the system in force is that tlie 
j enumeration of the chowkeedar is secured bv the assignment of lands, in the eastern 
districts of Bengal especially, the existing village watcli has been instituted as a stijien- 
diary force rc*cciving monthly wages ranging from ITs. 2-8 to Rs. 4 per month frii^n 
contrihutions leviable from the villagers them.splves. 

Under both systems defects and anomalies exist which operate very prejudicially - 
to tlic* woll-hi-ing and usefulness of the village cliowkeedars themselves and to the 
di'triment of good goveriiTneiit . 

In those jdaces where the village police is remunerated by allotments of land, it is 
found that by bmg usage, if not by jiositive enactment, the chowkeedar is hound to 
render service to the landed, jirojirietor in who.se estate his lambs are v-situatecip aftiart 
ami distim-t from the duties which appertain to him as a jiolice officer. This double 
service is incomjiatihlc with efficiency, and it is deemed advisable to obtain by legis- 
lation a di.s^-onnection of the village police from subserviency to the zemindar, and by 
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rostorinjJT the chowkeedar to his position as a servant of the village comniuiiity, to 
secure liis undivided attention to the duties proper to his calling. It is proposed that 
this ohject should lx* attained hy the resumption of the lands assigned for police duties, 
tile incorpor.ition of llie said lands on fair adjustment witli the estate to which they 
hrlong. and tin* apjtoiii tnicnt of the <*howkeedar on a fixed salary payable hy the resi- 
dents of the village to whi< h the chowkeedar is attached. 

In places where the village police officer is entitled to a money payment, gr(*ut 
irregularities ])ri*vail as to the payment of his salary. En([uiry has shown that, as a 
geueiid 1 uh*. tin* tlxed i>a\ of the (‘howkecdar is altogether inadequate, that it is always in 
arrears, and that !\o jirovision exists in any law hy whi<*h tin* executive authoritit's in 
tin* district can interfere for the n'alisation of liis just dues. I'he eonst‘quenees are 
s('en in I lie dcmorali/.ition of the viil.ige \\a1«-h. tlieir utter inetliciency as a subsidiary 
ixdice lorcc, to which tin* r<*gul ir police must always look for the prevention and 
d 'Icction •)! ( rinn*; and io«> fre(Ut*ni!y in their connivatn-e at, and jiarticipation in, 
oflt'iices ot ii heinous char.n tt'r, u hi< li it is tln ir duty to chec k or discover. 

.‘cltcnipts ha\t' hci'ii made at di'Vereiil times to ref<»rm the abuse's refcuri'd to, ami 
;n 18'ift a Itiil ^^as introduced into tin* L»*gislative (’ouiicii, which lunl for its object tin* 
reoi’g.t.’ii .ition ot tin* village watch. It did not prciceed lieyond a sc'cond reading, and 
its tailurc was probably due to the introduction at the time of sevt*ral imjiortant 
incisures connected with the llent and Sale liuws and the enaetments of the Criminal 
and Civil l*io( ednre Code's, whii li almost exe lusively oe-eupied at the time the* attention 
of t he Jit*;^ isl.it UT-e*. 

Sim e 1S')!I the se've'ral i*nquirle‘s iustitule'd regarding the* village* jiolie e* syste*m 
liavf (onfinueel with a marke'd e'onsent of e>piiiie>n the* bejie*f whie h lU'e'vaileel eif the* 
radu'ally diseiigani/.eil state of the institution, ainl re*ce»mmendatie»Tis have* ]»e*e*n in more 
than one instanee maele* feir the entire abolition eif the village polie-e, and for their 
incor))or.itiou witii lln* regular e-onstahulary. 

J'h'*'-(' siiu<^(.slieins have not temnd aee-e*ptame with tin* majority of e)llie*e*rs of 
ability and e'.\p<'neiu*e, em the groutnl that the‘y w'e‘re contrary to the wishe*s of the 
natives of the country and stibversive of the principles on whicdi the villager wate h of the^ 
e-omitry originally c.\i«t<*el. 

In iMIiH, the kie*ute*mint-(je)vcrnor of Hctigal ajipeunte'd a (V)mmi<te*e* te> re*e ()nsider 
the whole question, villi instructions to frame a draft Bill for a reform of the village 
police of the lowe*r [irovine'es, on the principle <.»f affirming the* municipal character of 
the rural jxdie e, and e»f jirovieling hy some* simple arrangement tor the regular and 
prope'i* jiaMiie'iit ot their wages. The* ])res(*nt Bill is the re*sult of the* ( ’oinmittee's 
ih'liheratious. 

It is pioiieiseel that all the village police in the eeiuntry should he brought under 
one uniform s_\s<e*m of a fene'e* reinune*rate*d by money payment. 

It is ]iropost'd to tuaintain this fore*e elistine-t from the* regular thanadari ])olie'e. 

Jt is ])ropose*el that feir the more e*ffie*ietit management and su]»ei‘visie)n eif the* village 
pedie e, a e emunitle'e* or pune haye't slmulel he* appe>nit«*e| in eae h village* e»r uniem of villages, 
anel tliat to this e emimittee* should be ele*le*gate*el umh'r the ge*m*ral e-ontred of the* 
Magistrate of Ihe district, the* eluty e>f appointing and maintaining the village* wate-li, of 
svi])ervisin>r their work, and of see-uring the* re*gular payment of llie'ir monthly wages, 
'riie liability tei provide* for the payment of the e*he>wke(*dar is left whe*re* prevailing 
ciistemi has placed it. 

The* jirovisieiiis of the* Bill, while* maintaining the* le'spemsihil ity of all landlndilers 
to ]-eport e rime, are* hase*el uixm }>rincij)le's which have* be‘e*Ti re*ee)gnise*el as applicable* tei 
the e-ircuinstiinecs of the*se' preivinefs; first, that it is jeist uml e.\])e‘elie*nt that the pt*e‘ple 
at large* slioiiM ji.iy for llM*ire»wn ]»ie»te*etion ; and s(*cone|}y, that it is the* eluly anel jieilicy 
of Cove'rnme'iit to leave* as mue*h as jeeessihle eef the* busine'ss of the* e-eiuntry lei be done 
by the ])ee)ple* t he'mselve*s. 

The Village Chaukidari Act provides for — 

(1) Repeal of Regulation XX of 1817. 

(2) The ajipoiiitinent of jtanchayats in all arenas not municipal for a 

term of three years. 

(3) The appointment of village chaukidars; average one for 00 

houses. 

(4) The {tayment of .salaries U> chaukidars — limits Rs. 2 and Rs. 6. 

(5) The annual assessment of the village by the panchayat — budget ])ay, 

equipment, plus 15 per cent. — limits 6 annas and Rs. 12 per 

annum. 

(6) The publication in village : appeal to panchayat; Magistrate’s right 

of review. 

(7) The payment of the tax into the Chaukidari Fund. 

(8) The power of distraint for rate-s given to panchayats. 

(9) The nomination of incumbents by the panchayats. 

(10) Duties of chaukidar — 

* (i) to give information to the police ; ' 
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(«) to arrest proclaimed offenders and any person who in his 
[)resence commits an offence or against whom a hue and 
cry has l^en raised, and to take prisoners at once to tJie 
))olice-station ; 

(Hi) to prevent crime; 

(iv) to assist pi'ivate persons lawfully making arrest; 

{v\ to observe and give information regarding bad characters: 
(vi) to report arrival of suspicious characters; 

(vh) to report births and deaths; 

(viii) to report death in absence of panchayat ; 

(ix) to supply any local information ; 

(x) to obey the panchayat as regards watch ; and 

(xi) to assist the collecting panchayat. 

(11) All fines and penalties to be credited to District Chaukidari Reward 

Fund. 

(12) Transfer of ail chaukidari chakaran lands to zamindar; after 

assessment made by the panchayat at half-rates of surrounding 
lands, the rent receiver to pay the assessment to the panchayat 
yearly in advance. 

(13) Power to appoint commission to demarcate chaukidari chakaran 

land. 

Jt was not till 1879 that special measures were taken to investigate the 
position of things, so that for nine years this special law, involving an 
entii\dy novel procedure, and establishing an entirely new' system as regards the 
constitution of the village police throughout the country, w'as apparently left 
to drift into irregular channels without any actiAc attempt at guidance from 
superior authority. 

The object with winch Act VI of 1870 was framed was to “ utilize the 
village institutions as they existed for the management and direction of the 
village police, to leave to the village communities the control of their own 
chaukidars, and by selecting the men from the villages, to gain that local 
knowledge and advantage which such a sysUmi conferred.” , 

The chief evil which the Act was intended to remedy w'as the habitual 
denial to village chaukidars of payment of w’ages. “ Rules have been made,” 
said the Tlon’ble Member who introduced the Bill, “ as simple as could be 
framed for the appointment of village committees as an agency to supendse 
the duties of the chaukidars, and provision has Inrii madi* for realising 
regularly and paying regularly the wages of the chaukidars. If these rulers 
calf be adecjuatclv t'nfo! *pd, a.s with elficient administration they can be 
enforced, w ith the n'lnoval of the main evil which has alTected the usefulness 
of the institution, there need be no fear that better men will not be found for 
village chaukidars, or that in the discharge of their duties they will not be 
more efficient and honest than under the present system.” 

It is quite evident from the discussions wiiich took place in Council at the 
time of the introduction of the Bill that the intention of its framers w'as to give 
large freedom of action to the village panchayats and to trust them, as being 
the persons most deeply interested in the efficiency of the village police, to 
y)ayihe chaukidars adequately and regularly. The power of interference on 
the part of Magistrates w^as curtailed, and the ])olicc w'ere excluded from 
having any share whatever in the administration of the system of village 
watch. The advice given by Mr. Robinson, Inspector-General of Police ia 
Madras, was quoted with approval, and acted on ; — “ Only municipalize more 
and cut off meddling Peelers and Magistrates more than you do, and trust your 
peo])le*. They are more interested in the safety of themselves and property 
than we are (we don’t like to believe this, I know). But w'e must take them 
in some measure in their own wmy.” 

In acknowledging the,receipt of the Animal Report on the Adrainistnatfon 
of the Police I)e])artment for 1881, and the Resolution of this Government 
recorded thereon, the Government of India, in their letter No. 402, dated the 
18th Septefhber 1881, eiVp^^'ssed a hope “ that His Honour the Lieutenant- 



Governor will take an eai’ly opportunity of eunsitlLM’ing the whole subject of 
the village watch in Bengal, anil, it necessary, adopt measures for placing it 
on a more satisfactory looting. Tlie unsatisfactory working of tiie present 
arrangement and tlie necessity of bringing the force more under control, 
without dejiriving it of its local character, ain>cars to he brought out more, 
clearly in each departmental report. Jt seems }>ossil)le that the regular pay- 
ment of the men belonging to the village police through the District Superin- 
tendent of Police miglit efiVct the reform needed, and this could proliably be 
effected without unduly interfering with the other functions of the 
punchayats." 

A Committee under the presidency of Mr. Munro w’as appointed in 1883, 
to enquire how far the jirinciple of trusting to the village communities to pay 
the village police regularly, and so to remove the main evil affecting the use- 
fulness of the institution had been successful in practice. 

The ConiTijittee found as the result of their enquiries — 

(n) That the punchayats had signally failed voluntarily to accomplish 
the chief object with which they were constituted under Act VI 
of 1870, viz., the regular payment of the salaries of wmtehmen. 

(fo) That notwithstanding the apathy of panchayats, above 00 per cent, 
of chaukidars were receiving their .salaries with tolerable regu- , 
lari tv once a quarter. 

(r) That such regularity of payment had been attained by constant 
supervision, amounting to haras.sment, which had been exe'rcisml 
tow’ards the jianchavats, and wjiich was not contemplated as 
necessary or advi.sahle when panchayats w'ere constituted under 
the Act. 

(d) That in the absence of such harassing supervision, the panchayats 

■W'ould have continued to neglect their duties wdth regard to the 
regular payments of chaukidars' wages, as they did before the 
application of such supervision. 

(e) That the appointment of panchayats, insk*ad of being desired by 

members of village communities, w^as intensely disliked by 
them : 1st, as being conqml.sory ; 2nd, as being nnreiminerative ; 
3rd, as being undignified; 4tli, as exposing the holders of the 
ap])ointment to the odium of their fellow- villagers; 5lh, as 
causing to the panchayats the risk of attochment and sale of 
their projierty in the event of enlleclion of rates hiMiig in arrear, 
6th, as subjecting panchayats to distasteful siqiervision at the 
hands of magisterial and fudice nfheers, especially the latter; 
7th, as involving a regularity in the dischai’ge of duty which is 
foreign to native custom and practice. 

(/) That the selection of panchayats had iiol been conducted wdth such 
care as was reipiin‘d hv the .\ct : that police nominations had 
been too extensively had recourse to. ‘ 

(a) That even in cases in which special care had been bestowed on the 
selection of f)aTichayats, the firactical results had betm dis- 
appointing. 

(//) That in a very great number of cases the as.sossments made required ‘ 
revision, having been made wdth iinfairnes.s, in the interests of 
the higher, ami wdlhout consideration f(ir the poorer, classes. 

(i) That the accounts produced were almost universally fictitious. 

(j) That it was doubtful whether thi* chaukidars received the full 

amount of their wages owdng to the fraudulent action of 
panchayats in other respects. 

(1-) That the influence of the fianchayats for good or bad in securing 
better reporting of crime cannot be ascertained without full and 
1 ell gt h en c ( 1 eiK) u i ry . 

‘ The Committee proposed — 

(i/) That there should he one uniform system, of administration of the 
village watch in Bengal, contain modifications ofi prixiedure 



being adopted when required by the circumstances of 
exceptional districts. 

(6) That tile system ol payment ol chaukidars by lands should be 
abolislied, ail Milage watchmen being remunerated by wages 
[laid in cash. ^Such lands lo lie resumed and the rent oi' the same 
lo lorni ])ari ol' tiie assets lor reniuneiation of the chaukidar. 

(c) That the village [lanchayat system should be continued, and where 
necessary, extended, such panchayats being employed as assess- 
ing bodies, and ceasing to perform any duties with regard to the 
collection of rates and [layinent of chaukidars. 

(c/) That tlie rates should be collected by tahsildars a[)[)ointed by 
Magistrates, each thana being divided into siiitalde circles or 
blocks for the pur[)o.se. 

(e) That chaukidars should be [laid through the [lolice from funds 
collected by tahsildars. 

(/) That every village in the province should be included within the 
jurisdiction of a chaukidar, and should pay a pro[)ortioiiate 
share of the cost of such chaukidar. 

{(j) 7'hat the village should be retained as the unit for determining 
tlie numbei of chaukidars. and that unions of villages should 
only b(‘ permitted in tin* cast* of villagt's unable of themselves 
to maintain a chaukitlar. 

{h) That tin* control of panchayats o\cr chaukidars should be limited 
to suj)t*r\ ision of their special duties as village watchmen in 
their villages, ami to reporting them for misconduct, and that, 
with the (*\cc|)tion of nominating [lersons for the post of chauki- 
dar, panchayats should have no power of punishing them, 
the final appointment and power of jiunishnient of chaukidars, 
including fine, snsjicnsion and dismissal, resting with the 
.Magistrati* of the di.strict. 

(/) That the pay of i-haukidars should not be fixed by legi.slative enact- 
ment, but should l)e determined by the local Government with 
refeivnet* to the circumstances of each district or division. 

(y) That payment of wages should be quarterly, unless^ when it is 
possiblt* to insist on monthly payments. 

(k) That chaukidars should attend as a rule once a week at the thana, 
local authorili(*s fixing tin* times at which chaukidars at distant 
and inaccessible police-stations should attend. 

(/) That the [lowers of chaukidars should in certain i’cs[)ccts he 
iiK'rcascd, that they may be employed beyond the limits of 
their villages, but not of their cireh', for tin* [uirpose of escorting 
[iri.soncrs and assisting at liou.sc-sca relies, and that they maybe 
autliorized to arrest out of villagt* limits persons sus[)ectod of 
having committed crimes the oeeurrence of which they five 
bound to report. 

(jfi) That both [lanchayats and chaukidars should be s[)ecially utilized 
for the pur[)()se of securing accurate \ital statistics. 

( 7 /) That for the })ur[H)se of carrying out the above changes, the 
panchayats should be competent to increase the amounts of 
asscssriK'iit beyond what is required for [aiy of chaukidars by 
25 instead of 15 per cent. 

( 0 ) That for the [lurpose of introducing the alx>ve system on a sound 
basis, a s[)ecial officer should be employed in each district a« 
long as his services may be required, his salary being defrayed 
from the 25 [)er cent, additional assessment referred to above. 

Mr. Westrnacott in a minute of dissent su[)portcd the present system 
with certain modifications, in order that the control of the chaukidars and 
their pay might not pass entirely out of the hands of the panchayats, and that 
the chaukidars might not become the “Police of Government” instead of being, 
as they are at [iresent, the “Police of the [leople.” 
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His general idea was that so long as the chaukidars performed their duties 
properly, and did not complain of the irregularity of their pay, Government 
need not interfere witii tJie latter part of the question. Messrs. Munro and 
Worsley, on the other hand, desired to remodel the whole system and, -while 
continuing the pancliayat sy.stem, to deprive panchayats of all powers beyond 
those of making asse.ssments, supervising the work of the chaukidars in their 
villages, reporting them for misconduct, and nominating persons for the 
post of chaukidar. They all ])ropased that there should be one uniform 
system of administration of the village watch in Bengal, ccrttiin modifiC/ations 
of procedure being adopted when required by the circuiiistances of exceptional 
districts. 

T quote the following passages from the Resolution of the Government 
of Bengal on the Committee's report dated the 21 si November 1HK4 ; — 

It may be {jiiito true that the jirinciple of the measure heinp to leave the widest 
freedom of action to villag-e communities, the intervention of magisterial or police 
authority inijjfht not have been approved; hut the fact remains that in one of the most 
important points connected with the inaujifuration of the Act, viz., as regards the 
selection of proper persons for the office of punchayet. the requirements of the law had 
been most perfunctorily ilischarped. * 

' 9. The question mainly to he settled is. in whose hands should such direction and 
control he placed ^ The majority of the Committee wonhl up])arently hriuff tlu‘ rural 
police and its mana^jemeut in dirc<-l subordination to tiu' ic^rnlur tli.in.i poln-c. 
Mr. AVestmacott dissents fiom this view and while reco^niziny the (•!ian]Ni<l:ii ratlicr as 
the servant of tlie villayers than of the CJovernment. would leave thinys very, much 
a. s they arc as concerns the puu<*havets. hut would yive the ultimate ajipeal for assistance 
in difficulties to tlie Magistrate of the distri«*t. In any case some separate ayency appears 
desirable for the collection of the rate assessed by tl»c villayers and jnohiihly on the lines 
which Major llamsay. the l)islri<-t Superintendent of Police, very suiM-essfully intro- 
duced in the Pallia district. The object is to obtain uiiicli more of a sclt-workiiiy 
arrunyement, ami to avoid the niainteiiaiK-e of extra estahlishnieuts in the Mayistrate's 
office for the returns aud reyisfers and issue of warrants wliieli tlie present jinK cdiire 
involves. Mr. Westmacott seems to he of opinion from many passayes in his note tJiat 
the remedy of the ]ireseiit evils can only l>o effected by “ a stronycr staff of inayisferial 
officers in every district.” It is out of the qne.stion to entertain such a pronosal. If 
villaye communities under a limited external .supervision <-annot carry out (lie objects 
of the Act, we must abandon tlie principle of workiny tlirouyli tlieni. But it seems to 
Ihe LieuteTiant-Governor indi-sputahle that the measure of success attained at Perozepore, 
in the district of Backeryiinye, throiiyh the intelliyence and exertions of Baboo Shoslii 
Shikar T)utt, the Suhdivisinnal Officer, ju.stifies the conclusion that no such extra aid 
i.s necessary. There is clear prmif that the punchayets cannot stand and act alone, and 
tliat some external control is reijuircd. 


In ,1891 a Committee with Mr. Beames as President was ap]>ointed to 
consider the improvement of police in Bengal. This Committee dealt with 
the question of village police and made tlie following recoTiimeiidations : — 

(1) The provisions of sections 3 and 4 of Act VI by which the intro- 

duction of the Act is restricted to villages containing more than 
60 houses and unions containing more than 80 houses should be 
repealed, and the Magistrate should have the power to introduce 
the Act into all villages, irrespective of the number of houses 
they contain, provided that the inhabitants can afford to pay the 
chaukidars’ wages. 

(2) The qualifications for membership of a panchayat should be resi- 

dence and respectability. The panchayat should be elected by 
the rate-payers subject to the approval of the Magistrate. Men 
who can read and write should be preferred. Where Union 
. Committees under the Local Self-Government Act have been 
formed, they should be charged with the functions of a 
panchayat. 

(3) The number of chaukidars to be employed in any village should be 

fixed hy the panchayat, subject to the control of the Magistrate. 

(4) The rate of pay of the chaukidar should be fixed by the Magistrate 

within the limits of Rs. 3 and Rs. 6 with reference to the rates 
of wages of unskilled labour, cost of living, and other local 
circumstances. . » 
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(5) The chaukidars should be nominated by the punchayats and 

apt)oin.ted by the Magistrate. In the event of the panchayat 
neglecting to nominate, the Magistrate should appoint without 
waiting for the period of 15 days prescribed by section 62 of the 
Act. 

(6) The law sljould remain unchanged as to the power of dismissal, 

but a proviso should be added to section 37 to the effect that when 
the Magistrate dismisses a chaukidar, the ])anchayat shall be 
bound at oncn? to nominate a successor. 

(7) It should be in the power of the Magistrate to revise the assessment 

lists either of his own motion or on the application of any rate- 
payer, and st*ction 20 of the Act should be altered accordingly. 

(8) The collection of the rate should be made by an official acting under 

the orders of the Magistrate, and having powers of distraint 
and sale in case of default. The rate should be collected quar- 
terly, but disbursed monthly. 

(9) The payment of chaukidars should be made at the police-station at 

the first muster parade in each month by, or in the presence of, 
the officer in charge of the police-station." 

(10) The provisions of sections 46 A and 46 B of the exi.sting law 

regarding the appointment of tahsildars should be repealed. 

(11) The duty of reporting vital .statistics, epidemics, state of crops, 

etc., should be transferred from (‘haukidars to panchayats, who 
should send a written rejiort by the chaukidar wffien he goes to 
the f)ol ice-station to attend muster parade, or by post when more 
convenient. 

•(12) The muster parade as at pre.sent conducted should be continued : 
but this is a matter not of law, but of executive order. 

(13) Th(' supei’vision over I'haukidars should be ('xerei.sed by an official 
to be called the circle* officer (halkadar), who '-hould also collect 
the chaukidari rate He should be dirt'ctly under the orders of 
the Magistrate of the district, and .should be paid by a levy of 
25 per cent, over and al)Ove the amount levied for the chaukidar’s 
salary, instead of 15 per cent, as now provided in section 13 of 
the Act. • 

(22) The duty of reporting crime should not be enforced on landholders, 
but the jianchayats appointed under the Act should be made 
responsible for reporting, and for this pur})ose should be 
declared to be “ village headmen ’’ under the provisions of 
section 45 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Chapter III of the Report of the Police Commission of 1902-03 dealt 
wdth the village police. The Commission laid down that it is of paramount 
importance to develop and foster the village agencies available for police 
work. They sketched the history of the village police in the different provinces 
of India and noted the extent to wffiich it is utilized in police administration. 
Finally they made the following specific recommendations : — 

(1) That the responsibilities of the village watchman for the ])erform- 

ance of village polico duties should be recognized and enforced 
in every })rovince, and that the village watchman should be a 
village servant, subordinate to the village headman and not to 
the regular police. 

(2) That the supervision and control of the village headmen should 6c 

entrusted to the Collector or Deputy Commissioner and his 
.subordinate officers. 

(3) That the regular })eriodical attendance of visage w^atchmen at the 

■police-station is unnecessary and undesirable. 

(4) That it is expedient to relegate the trial of petty offei^^ces to 

village. headmen and panchayats, and that, wffiere this system 
does not exist, it should be cautiously and experimentally 
• introduced. 
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The Goyernineiit of India agn*ed entirely with the principles enunciated 
by the Commission. They invited the local Governments to undertake a care- 
ful review of the village systems of the provinces with reference to the 
possibility of preserving them from decay by rendering them more efficient 
agents ill the prevention and reporting of crime. “ This, it would seem, may 
best be ejected by conferring upon the village officers a defined status and 
powers to deal judicially with certain kinds of offences. Their dignity and 
authority would tiius be greatly enhanced, and they would be enabled to relieve 
the regular criminal courts of trivial cases. The question, however, is so 
closely connected with the systems of land tenures and village organization, 
which differ from province to province, that it will probably have to be dealt 
with hy sejiarate legislation for each province ” 

As the outcome of the recommendations of tlie Indian Police Commission 
of 1902-03, Mr. II. Savage, r.s.i., was, in 1904, placed on special duty in 
connection with the improvement and development of village government 
and village police. Ho introduced what is known as the President Panchayat 
system in selected districts of the Province. The following were the main 
lines of the policy of Government, which Mr. Ravage was asked to observe : — 

(i) Panchayats sliould really and not merely nominally cease to be under 

the direct orders of the police. 

(ii) Their status should be raised by giving them larger powers and' 

privileges than they at ])resent {Xissess. 

(iii) They should in course of time deal with all revenue statistics 

regarding their union; they should arrange for the stu’vice of 
processes; they should supply information as to j)roi)ri(‘torship 
of estates and other revenue matters. They sliouJd also ulti- 
mately, whenever found to be fit for it, dispose of petty local 
criminal cases. 

(iv) They should do all in their power to assist the police in suj)])ress- 

ing crime- 

(v) Chaukidars must carry out all orders which were not illegal given 

by the police in the execution of their duty. 

(vi) Dafi'adars are the immediate link between the police and the 
. village chaukidar, and should attend regularly at the thana. 

and at more frequent intervals than the chaukidars. 

(vii) Unions should be formed large enough to ensure the possibility 
of obtaining suitalile men for panchayats, but not so large as to 
[irecludc common local interests. 

2. Mr. Wheeler took up the enquiry in October 1905 in succession to 
Mr. Savage and comfdled a complete C'haiikidari Manual for general applica- 
tion throughout the Province. Mr. Wheeler completed his report in April 
1906, and, after careful consideration, orders were issued thereon by the Local 
Government in March 1907 and a report was sent to tlie Government of India 
simultaneously. 

3. Hitherto the tendency had U*en to treat the panchayats fiurely as 
an agency for the assessment and collection of the ^j^haukidari tax and for 
the punctual jiaymcnt of the salaries of chaukidars; and the consequence 
was that the best men in the village kept away from serving on jianchayats. 
The unpopularity attaching to the collection of the tax, the liability of -the 
panchayats to have their goods distrained and sold as the immediate coh se- 
quence of any default of the chaukidars’ salary and the constant intereference 
of the police were mainly responsible for this attitude of aloofness on the 
part of the best men of the village. Mr. Savage’s President system was 
designed to relieve the leading member of the panchayat, who was known as 
the President, of all work in connection with the collection of the tax, which 
was entrusted to a collecting member nominated by the whole panchayat for 
the f)urpose, the dignity and status of the President being further enhanced 
by vnv^'-sting him witli powers under sections 64, 127 and 128 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code to arrest any persons committing all offence in his presence, 
as well as to order unlawful assemblies to disperse, and, if necessary,, to 
summon civil assistance for the pur])ose. He was alfX) to be entrvsted with 
certain miscellaneous functions, such as inspection of schools and pounds 
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within the union, supervision of the service of process by daffadars, the con- 
duct of enquiries into unnatural deaths where no suspicion of foul play 

• existed, and the collection of vital and other stfitistics. He was authorized 
to correspond direct with tlie Magistrate, and the chaukidars were required 
to parade before him at stated intervals, in addition to their regular parades 
at the thaiias. The scheme was a step in the right direction, but it made 
very little headway, mainly for want of a special supervising agency. 
Although here and there an energetic District Oflicer was able to bring it 

• to a state of mechanical efliciency, as a rule little attention was paid to the 
subject and the panchayats continued to be regarded solely as an agency for 
the assessment and collection of chaukidars’ pay. In many cases Presidents 
were willing and able, but they were groping in the dark and their early 
struggles for more light soon degenerated into the a])atliy springing from 
neglect. 

4. After the Commissioners’ Conference of 1011, it was decided to 
introduce what was descrilx^d as a “ Circle system " and 10 Sub-Deputy 
(’ollectors were apjxhnted and sent to selected subdivisions where the 
l*residcnt Panchayat system was in force, to control and guide Presidents of 
those pancliayats. In October 101 J Mr. D. Weston was placed in charge of 
the work. In October 1012 he was .siitceeded by Mr. .1. X. Oupta. wlio con- 

• tinned in the work till October 1013. Mr. Gupta rearrang(‘d the Village 
(’haiikidari Ac‘1, 1H70, in a Pill ])repared l>y him and added certain new 
inattyrs in it, tlie most important of wliich are tin* following : — 

(i) Tlie legalizing of the apjiointment of Presiih'nts of iiancliayats, 
dafladars, munshis arid s(*creta ries. 

• (ii) The raising of the .scale (d’ pay of chaukidars. dafladars, etc. 

(iii) Enhancement of the limit of taxation to RvS. 2 and in special cases 

to Rs. 3 ])er mensem, to provide for tlie increased demand on the 
Village Chaukidari Fund. 

(iv) The extension of the principle of “ iiayments for protection ” for 

the as.sesHinent of the rate, so as to include all land-owners and 
])ersons deriving a^iy income from any property or business in 
the union. 

(v) The legalization of miscellaneous duties to be performed by 

Presidents and panchayats. 

Mr, Gupta also prepared a draft Manual on the lines of his Bill. The 
final orders of Government have not yet been passed either on the Bill or on 
the draft Manual. Tliey were left to be considered along with the. recom- 
mendations of the District Administration Committee referred to in 
pa*-agraph 0. 

h. At the close of Mr. Gupta's deputation the addition of 40 apjioiiil- 
ments to the cadre of the Subordinate Ci\il Service was sanctioned tempo- 
rarily by the Secretary of State in <u*dcr to [irovide an agency for the better 
supervision of the village police, the develojunent of the ])ancliayat system a'^ul 
the formation of a link (other tluiii that of the ]>olice) Ix'tween the district 
administration and thc.^eo])le, 

G. In October 1913 a Committe(‘, known as the District Administration 
(Committee, was appointed “ to examine the conditiems prevailing in the 
districts of Bengal; to compare them with those existing in other Provinces 
(mo're particularly in those areas in which the land revenue is j)ermanently 
settled); and to report in what respects the administrative machinery can 
be improved, whether by the reduction of inordinately large charges, by the 
creation of new subordinate agencies or otherwise, with the si>eeial object 
of bringing the executive officers of Government into closer touch with the 
people.” The Committee was constituted as follows 

Presidents 

The Hon’hle Mr. E. V. Levinge, c.s.i., of Bihar and Orissa. 

Members. 

Mr* II. V. Eovett, c.s.t., of the United Provinces. 

The IJon'ble Mr. N. D.’Beatson Bell, c-i.e. 

Mr.'C. E. Low„c.i.e. 
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The Committee made various recommendations. The most important 
ones relating to the village police are the following : — 

(i) Control of Village W(Vtch> — In the opinion of the Committee, the 

principle of dual control over the village police as at present 
exercised by the regular police qn the one hand and the 
panchayat on the other should continue; but, the ix)lice control 
over the chaukidars might, in the course of time, be abolished 
with the development of the Circle system. 

(ii) Increase of pay of chaukidars. 

(iii) Increase of assessment. 

(iv) Criterion for the iw position of chaukidari tax. 

(v) Establishment for the collection of chaukidari ti{x, 

(vi) Constitution of Village Courts and appearance of legal prac- 

t titioners before such courts. 

The recommendations (ii) to (vi) have been included in the Hon’ble Mr. 
Beatson Bell’s “ Bengal Village Self-Government Bill ” which is now under 
the consideration of Government. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Calcutta Police Force. 

Between 1690, the date when Job Charnock set up his warehouse on the 
banks of the Hooghly, and 1698, when the merchants purchased the taluk- 
dari rights in the three neighbouring villages of Calcutta, Sutanati and 
Gobindpur, there was no call for any })olice arrangements on the part of the 
merchants. The chief merchant or President kept order within the bound- 
aries of the warehouse compound, any serious case no doubt being dealt with 
by the Council, which consisted of the accountant, the warehouseman, the 
purser, and the iceiver of revenues (who becaToe later “ Zamindar ”). The 
Mogul Government was responsible through the landhf)lders or zainindars 
for the j^revention and detection of crime in the villages around, and possibly 
the only police oOicial with whom the Tnerchants ordinarily came in contact 
in these early days was the village watchman. 

In 169H the merchants were given possession of the talukdari rights in 
the three neighbouring villages- the fonnal purchase was not cofiipleted till 
two years later. With the.se rights they acquired the obligation of the 
zaTnindar to the Mogul Government to keep the peace within their boundaries, 
and dii.s duty was carried out by the President and CVmmal. 

The settlement began to increase in influence, and the powers of the local 
representative of the Mogul Government to maintain order decrea.secl. In 
1690 the Nawab had given the merchants liberty to defend themselves, and 
by 1707 the works at Fort William, “ the Old Fort,*' were well advanced. In 
this year, too, the Directors made Bengal, which had hitherto been subordinate, 
independent of Madras. 

The duties of the President and Council increased greatly. The manage- 
ment of the internal afl'airs of the villages w’as probably not regarded as of 
much importance and was left in the hands of a junior merchant. In 1720 
tlii.s arrangement was confirmed by the creation by the Company of^an appoint- 
ment of “ Zamindar of Calcutta.” Thi.s oflicer exercised very extensive 
powers in executive matters, besides possessing civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the Indian inhabitants; but the duties he regarded as most pressing were 
the collection of the ground rents and town dues. 

The completion of the Fort and the constitution of Bengal as an 
independent administration, known henceforth as “ the Presidency of Fort 
Wtlliam in Bengal,” added to the prosperity of Calcutta, and attracted Indian 
traders in large numbers. As the number of Europeans increased, the old 
patriarchal system, by which all disputes of wdiatever kind w^ere decided by 
the President and Council, came to be questioned. In 1726, therefore, a foFm 
of administration familiar to the Company’s servants was established by the 
Royal Charter of the thirteenth year of the reign of George I. The 
duties of municipal administration within the boundaries of the Company’s 
binds was entrusted to a Mayor and nine Aldermen ; but this body did not 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the “ Zamindar,” who continued to 
administer justice to the people on liehalf of the Mofrul Governn'ent. 

The same Royal Charter of 1726 (subsequently confirmed by the Charter 
of 1753) established the following courts in Calcutta: — 

(1) The Mayor’s Court — a court of record consisting of the Mayor and 

nine Aldermen, seven of whom together with the Mayor 
by Statute to be natural-lwrn British aubiects; “the 
remaining two might be foreign Protestaifts, the subjects of any 
State or Prince in amity with Great Britain.” The President 
and CouncH appointed the Mayor and Aldermen. • • 

(2) Against the qrders of the Mayor’s Court there was an appeal to 
. the President and Council, who thus formed a second court. 



(S) Civil suits of a petty nature, “ the subject matter of which did not 
exceed 6 pagodas (Rs. 40?), were determined summarily by a 
body of 24 Commissioners appointed by the Governor and 
Council for this purpose, and known collectively as the Court of 
Requests. 

(4) The fourth court consisted of the Governor and Council sitting as 
Justices in Quarter Session. This was a Court of RecorcT of 
oyer and terminer and jail delivery for trying and punishing 
all offenders and taking cognizance of all offences, high treason 
only excepted. 

Besides these four “ Charter ” courts, however, there were three other 
“ cutcherries ” for the administration of the Moguls justice to his people. 
These were — 

(1) The “ Court of Cutcherry ’* consisting of the President and Coun- 

cil or any three of them (including the President) — a court of a 
very summary description, which dealt with all dist)utes of a 
civil nature ^tween the people of the land; subsequently the 
duties were delegated to the “ Zaraindar." 

(2) The second was the “ Fouzdari Cutcherry," where a member of 

Council or a member of the Company’s service administered 
criminal justice on behalf of the Mogul Government — just as 
other zaraindars in Bengal did at that time. This duty also 
was subsequently entrusted to the “ Zamindar.” 

(3) The third court was known as the Collector's Cutcherry, " which 

has been established in Calcutta ever since the Company has 
had anything to do with the collection of ground rent." This 
court consisted of one of the Company’s servants, who sat for 
the disposal of the ordinary w^ork of the Company’s landed 
estate. He issued leases to the inhabitants and farmed out the 
revenue. He exercised the power in default to fine, whip and 
punish independently of any other court. This officer was 
kmown as the “ Zamindar of Calcutta." 

The po-wition of the “ Zamindar " came to be a very important one. He 
was responsible for the whole civil, criminal, f)olice and revenue administration 
of the lands of the merchants so far as the people of the country were concerned. 
From its creation in 1720 to 1751 the young officers who held the 
post appear to have left much in the hands of the Deputy Zamindar, Gobindram 
Mitra, who, according to Holwell’s report, committed " .sundry abuses and 
depredations," which, owing to “ the head of the office constantly fluctuating 
and changing and being also totally strangers to the nature of the office," were 
unchecked. Holwell was “ Zamindar " from 1751 to 1756 and he appears to 
have done much to rescue the office from the evil state into which it had fallen. 

Calcutta was sacked by the Nawab in 1756, but apparently the sack of 
the warehouses and the other buildings within the Fort made very little differ- 
ence to the subsequent administration. Shortly after the return of the 
Company’s servants, the “ Charter " Courts and the “ Zamindar " Courts 
again took up their old duties, and the administration of justice was conducted 
along the lines which existed previous to the sack, until 1774, when the Supreme 
Court appointed under the " Regulating Act " of 1773 was constituted. 

During this period the “ Zamindar " occupied in Calcutta, in addition 
to his other duties, the position of the “ Fouzdar " and “ Cotwal ” under the 
Mogul Government. The police force was auHect to his sole authority. It 
appears to have consisted of 143 pykes, “ 64 oi whom were stationed as a 
nightly guard to the several inhabitants’ houses." They received Rs. 2 
monthly pay e^h. Holwell thought that there “ was not propriety in the 
Company's bearing this expense (Rs. 128), trifling to each individual, but an 
heavy one to them," and retrenched it, “ the head pyke remaining, as usual, 
securi^ for any night-guard he might send to the inhabitants, who applied for 
it." 'This small provision for the subordinate police of so large an estimated 
population probably remained, with little alteration until 1778. 



The Statute 33 Geo. Ill, Cap. 52 (1793), included measures of municipal 
reform. Previous to this Act the only Justices of the Peace in Bengal were 
the Governor-General and Members of the Supreme Council, the Chief 
Justice and the other Justices of the Supreme Court. 

By an English Statute of 1714 Justices of the Peace in cities and market 
towns, at their General or .Quarter sessions, were authorized to appoint 
scavengers for cleansing and repairing the streets and to raise money by 
assessment upon the inhahiUiiits for defraying the expenses thereof, and it 
was apparently on the analogy of this Statute that the President and Council, 
acting as Justices of the Peace, raised from the inhabitants the money 
necessary for the cleansing and repair of the town. This Statute, however, 
was repealed in 1767 (7 Geo. TIT, Cap. 42). 

In 1778, the Governor-General in Council passed a law which contained 
provisions for the appointment of a Superintendent of Police in Calcutta, 
and not fewer than 700 pykes, controlled by 31 thanadars and 34 naibs. The 
Superintendent was to have jurisdiction in f)etty larcenies, and they 
apparently intended to pay for this force by levying a tax under the Statute 
of 1714. 

The law was disallowed by the Crown in 1780 as being inconsistent with 
the laws of England, but the annulment was not regisU^red till 1783. Mean- 
while in 1780, Commissioners (of Conservancy in reality, but called Police) 
were ap{X)inted, w ho were authorised to levy 2 annas in the rupee on the rent of 
shops, and 1 anna on houses. This fund was apparently devoted to the 
cleanliness and improvement of the town. The strength of the police at that 
time probably remained a.s in 1778. 

'The Act of 1793 (33 Geo. Ill, Cap. 52) first gave power to the Governor- 
General in Council to apjioint British inhabitants, other than the chief 
officers above mentioned, Justices of the Peace, and tfien gave power to the 
Justices as.sembled at the General and Quarter sessions to appoint scavengers 
for cleansing the Streets of the said Towns or Factories of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay respectively, and to nominate and appoint such persons as they 
shall think fit in that liehalf, and also to order the watching and repairing of 
the Streets therein, as they ivspecti\ely shall judge necessary, and, for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses thereof from time to time, to ntftke an equal 
As-sessment or Assessments on the owmers or occupiers of Houses, Buildings 
and Grounds in the said Towns of Factories respectively, according to the true 
and real annual values thereof, so that the whole of such Assessment or 
Assessments shall not exceed, in any one year, the proportion of one- 
twtmtieth part of the gross annual values thereof respectively, unless any 
higher Rate of Assessment shall, in the judgment of the Governor-General 
in Council or Governor in Council of the said respective Presidencies, 
become essentially necessary for the cleansing, watching or repairing thereof, 
in which case the said Governor-General in Council or Governor in Couycil, 
shall and may, on any such urgent occasion, by Order in Council, authorize 
a further Assessment, not exceeding in any one year the half Part of the 
Amount of the ordinary annual Assessment hereinbefore limited, and that 
it shall be thereupon lawful for the said Justices to make a further Assessment, 
according to the Tenor of such Order, and not otherwise or in any other manner ; 
and that all and every such Assessment or Assessments shall and may, from 
tiihe to time, be levied and collected by such Person or Persons, and in such 
manner, as the said Justices, by their Order in Session, shall direct and 
appoint in that behalf, and the money thereby raised shall be employed and 
disp^ed of according to the Orders and Directions of the said Justices^in 
Session respectively, for and towards the repairing, watching and cleansing 
the said Streets, and for no other Purpose; and that the said Assessments, 
being allowed under the Hands and Seals of such Justipes, or any two or more 
of them, shall and may be levied by Warrant under their Hands and Seals, or 
the Hands and Seals of jany two of them by Distress and Sale of Goods and 
Chattels of any Person^'or Persons not paying the same, within eight Days 
after Demand, rendering the Overplus (if any be) to the same Person or 
Persons, 4he necessary. Charges of making, k^ping and selling such Distress 
or Distresses being first deducted.” 
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A further clause of this Statute (CLIX) lays down “ That it shall not 
be lawful for any Person or Persons to sell any Arrack or other Spirituous 
Liquors within the Town or Factories of Calcutta, Madras or Bombay 
respectively, without a License for that Ihiri^ose under the Hands and Seals of 
two or more of the J astices of the Peace having jurisdiction and that the 
Powers and Authorities vested, by any Laws or Statutes now in force in that 
Part of Great Britain called England, in any Justices t)f the Peace for 
rc'straining the inordinate Snle of Spirituous J^iquors, shall extend to and be 
put in force against all unlicensed Traders in Spirits of Spirituous Liquors 
within the said Towms and Factories respectively, by the Justices having 
Jurisdiction thereiii ; and that if any Question shall arise toiichijig or concern- 
ing the true Limits and Extent of the said Towns and Factories or any of them, 
the same shall be inquired into by the Governor-General in Council at Fort 
William, in respect to the Limits and Extent of Calcutta, and by the Governor 
in Council of Fort Saint George, in resj^cct to the Limits and Extent of Madras, 
and the Governor and Council at Bombay, in respect to the Town of Bombay ; 
and that such Limits as the said respective Governments, by Order in Council, 
shall declare and prescribe to be the Limits of the said Towns and Factories 
respectively, shall be held, deemed and tfiken in Law as the true Limits of 
the same; any Custom or Usage to the contrary notwithstanding." 

The Municipal Fund thus created w’as administered by the Justices in 
Session up to 1830, when the system was greatly changed. In 1827-28 the 
assessment amounted to Rs. 3,36,532 and the amount realized was Rs. 2,65,972. 

Lord Wellesley in 1800 appointed a Committee to consider the policing 
of Calcutta. I have been unable to trace the report of this Committee, but 
it appears from Regulation Vfl of 1S06 that one result was the c'onstitution 
of Justices of the Peace as Magistrates of the 24-Parganas and parts of the 
adjacent districts situated wdthin a distance of about 20 miles from the town 
of Calcutta. This was evidently to give the Justices ])owers to follow and 
arrest outside the city limits persons suspected of committing on offence within 
the city. This arrangement appears materially to have assisted the Justices 
in the detection and prevention of crime within Calcutta limits. 

In 1820 there w^as another inquiry into the police of Calcutta, but the 
only reference to it which I have traced is contained in the minute of Lord 
William Benfinck. ' 

The inefficiency of the policing of Calcutta drew from Lord William 
Bentinck a minute dated 8th September 1829. I reproduce this minute 
below : — 


The giveat inefficiency of the Police of this large City is the subject of uniyersal 
remark. It has been pointedly adverted to in a charge from the Bench and hardly a 
week pusses without the public prints calling public attention to it. I do not mean to 
go as far as Sir Charles Grey has done, nor do I give full credit to all the accounts th&t 
appear in the newspapers, hut I cannot think that an Establishment of which so 
unfavourable an opinion is generally entertained can be in such a state as not to require 
to be looked into. 

On referring to what has been done in former times with a view to the improvement 
of the Police, I find that a Committee was appointed in 1800 during the Government 
of Lord Wellesley, and in 1820 three Magi.strate8 were directed to form themselves into 
a Committee after some new arrangements which had been sanctioned by Government 
should have been in operation for a short time for the purpose of reporting on the various 
questions and suggestions contained in the several orders of Government to which no 
reply had been received up to that time," and being of opinion that a similar arrangement' 
is the best calculated to ascertain the defects of the present system, and to apply the 
proper remedies, I beg to propose the appontment of a Committee to be composed partly 
of gentlemen who have that experience in conducting the duties of Police offices and partly 
bj gentlemen to be selected from the influential class of the residents of the Town, in 
whdm will be combined general ability with local knowledge. The Committee will of 
course take the present system in all its parts into consideration, and reorganize it, 
where it -may appear to be inefficient, and it will be for 
the Board to determine whether any outline of what 
changes may be deemed desirable should be furnished 
to them, or whether it should l>e left to them to bring 
forward their own plans. The names of the gentlemen 
who have occurred to me as well qualified for the duty are 


Mr. ChkriM Bftrnoll, Chief Maglitrat-*. 
Mr. Hogft. 

Mr. I). O. Smith, .fudg- end 

of Booghly. «’ 

Mr. iens'-e Yoang. 

M^ Colder. 

Mr. 


specified in the margin. 


(Sd.') W. C. Bentinck. 


The 8th Septemher 1829. 
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The following letter was addressed to each of the members : — 

To— 

C. B. Barnkll, Esq., 

J. W. Hoc;g, Esq., 

0. C. Smith, Esq., 

J. Young, Esq., 

J. Cauueu, Esq., and 
G. PuiNSKP, Esq., 

•Genti.kmen, 

I am directed to acquaint you that the Rig-ht Hon’hle the (iovernor-General 
in Council has been pleased to appoint you to be a ('omniittee for the purpo.se of enquiring 
into and reporting the present state of the Police of Calcutta. 

2. His Lordship in Couindl is desirous tliat your einjuiries should not be confined 
to any i)articular branch of tl»e P(»li<*e, but that you should enter into the fiillol con- 
sideration of the subject in all its branches to the extent of a conii»lete reorganization of 
the system should sucdi appear to be culled for. 

3. His Lordship in Council is desirous to leave you quite unfettered with regard to 
the amendments to he introduced, but he nevertheless deems it proper to bring the follow - 
ing j)oints to your notice, to he adopted or otherwise as may seem expedient to ycoir 
Committee : — 


tst . — The propriety of dividing the town into two or more wards. 

The expedienev of having a Barrister at the he.'id oftiee of each Division, 
3rd . — That the gentlemen in ('ommission should be appointed to be Magistriiites 
of (’alcutta generally without their jurisdiction being limited to any 
particular Division; that parties having complaints to prefer should be 
at libeily to a}»ply to the othee of any Division. That instead of the 
present di.siriliufion of the duties, all the Magistrate.^ should have equal 
authority in tracing out otfenders and conducting tlic proceedings in 
cacli case to a t<*rniinatioii, and that the .siilioj dinatc officers of the 
establishment should be bound to pay eipial attention to tlie orders of 
all Magistrates and be held responsible for neglect of the.se accordingly. 

4. Tlie Magistrates not included in the CommittiH' will be requc.sted to afford every 
information and assistance in 4lie proseeution of the »luty I'onfided to yon. and T am 
directed to furnish you witli any documen.ts in this othee whicli you may wish to refer to. 


CorN(Tf. ClIAMJIEK, 
The h~)th Septe/nher ISHO. 


I am, etc., 

<Sd . ) A . SlLiKESPEAB , 

Secrefory 1o (jovern nteui . 


In the report of the Committee appointed by Lord William Bentinck in 
1829 to consider the question of the improvement of the police in Calcutta, 
ther# i.s a full account of the system then iik. vogue. The Magistrates (or 
Justices) in those days, besides dispensing justice, administered the Municipal 
^Department, the Police Department, the Excise Department and the House of 
Correction. The magistracy was subdivided into four departments called, 
respectively, the RcjKirt, Felony, Misdemeanour and Conservancy Depart- 
ments. The Chief Magistrate had a general control over the whole of the 
town and himself superintended the Conservancy Department. All com- 
munications to (lovernment were made through him. 

, The Report Department was in charge oi Justices, who had immediately 
under their charge the police forces divided up as follows : — 

The Thanadari Police, 

The Boundary Police, 

The River Police, and 
The Town Guard. 


They rdfceived daily reports from all the different thanadars and in fact carried 
on the duties which 'are at present entrusted to the Commissioner of Police. 
The Justices did not try cases themselves, except a few of a trifling nature. 
They sent the parties either»to the Felony Department or to the MisdemearfbiiV 
Department as the case indicated. The Felony Department was presided 
over by two Justices of the Peace and their duty was to receive, investigate 
and determifle all ca^s of felony referred to them for trial from the Report 
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Department and to take cognizance of charges of felony preferred direct. 
Where the case was of a serious nature they committed the accused to the 
Supreme Court; but wide discretion appears to have been allowed them. 
They had powers extending to a sentence of six months' imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 100. These Justices acted under “ the bye-laws " and they tried 
and determined cases regarding bad and suspicious characters and persons 
found in possession of property for which they could not account. Similarly, 
two Justices presided over the Misdemeanour Department and dealt with 
cases concerning servants’ breach of contract, cases of petty assaults, etc. 
Their powers extended to two months’ imprisonment or a fine of Rs. 100. 
The Justices of this department were in direct charge of the Town Guard, 
and they heard all Town Guard reports and tried cases arising therefrom 
and committed, where necessary, to the Supreme Court. 

The Town Guard was at first composed entirely of sepoys, but burkundazes 
were subsequently added. The force was under the Town Major and four 
sergeants residing in the vicinity of the Police Office. The Town Guard took 
the place of the present armed reserve and seems to have worked use- 
fully in dealing with riotous sailors and deserters. The sergeants were 
reported to be steady, reliable men, recruited from the Hon’ble Company’s 
artiHery, who performed their duties with great efficiency. 

There were also at this time 12 European sailors attached to the Police 
Office as constables, but their conduct does not seem to have been so satisfactory. 
The Committee made the following recommendation regarding the (unploy- 
ment of Europeans ; — 

It is, we ooiireive, ossotitiul to any plan for the iniprovotneut of the police of this 
oily that every Kiiropeaii selp( te<l to fill the situation of Town Ser^fount, conslahle. Police 
Inspector, or in fact in any subordinate appointment under the Magistrates, should he 
taken from the different repiments in His Majesty's llon’ble Comjniuy’s st»rvice and 
impartially ohosen for the steadine.ss and sobriety of his oharaoter. It is further neces- 
saiy that he should possess some knowledge of the native lanjfua#,’‘es and custoriis, and 
that in case (»f miseonduct or misbehaviour, a Mafifistrj^jte slumld have the i»ower of 
returning hini to his corps. 

Six of these constables resided in different parts of the town to help the 
thanas in cases where Europeans were concerned, and the Committee proj^osed 
that theser^men should be employed as Inspectors of Police or rcsidtmt con- 
stables, each being placed in charge of four thanas. They considered that 
this would act as a check on the extortions of the subordinate police officers 
and that they would also superintend the work of the Con.servancy 
Department. 

The city was divided into 40 thanas, each in charge of a thanadar with 
a naib to act for him in his absence and 20 to 30 chaukidars. In addition 
there was a patrol force, divid1^d into three parties, attached each tBana, 
consisting of 2 naibs and 12 chaukidars. Each chaukidar was allotted a post 
where he watched by night. In the morning he returned and submitted a 
rej)orl to the thana. Thanadars were j)aid Rs. 16, naibs Rs. 10 and chauki- 
dars Rs. 4. The Committee recommended that their pay should be raised 
to Rs. 20, Rs. 10 and Rs. 5, respectively. 

The Boundary Police were posted at 22 sidwally thanas forming a chain 
of posts round about the town. At each sidwally there was a jamadar and 
naib and from 8 to 16 burkundazes. These men were recruited from up- 
country and were armed. One of the difficulties which the inhabitants had to 
contend with was the power of promiscuous search of all people coming into 
»the town by night which these guards possessed. 

There were also guards of upergusti or grand rounds consisting of 1 
jamadar, 9 naibs and 73 guards or girdwari paiks. This force was posted 
at the residence of the Chief Magistrate and was ready for all emergencies. 

The River Police consisted of 9 sircars, 18 peons and 92 boatm^. There 
was a hholio for the Magistrate and 9 chowki boats to patrol the river. 'The 
Riifer Police do not seem to have been very^ efficient. The main crime 
complained of was petty theft carried out by the River Polipe in collusion 
with the servants of the owners of the boats. ^ 
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There were the following prisons and lock-up houses ; — 

(1) the House of Correction, 

(2) the Town Guard prison, and 

(3) Kutha or female prison; 

and all were found to be in good order. The Police Hospital, which was 
attached to the House of Correction, was said to be a receptacle for the 
diseased mendicants of the lower castes. 

A tax of 5 per cent, on the gross annual value of property was assessed 
by the Magistrates assembled in Cieneral Session under Act XXXIII, Geo^e 
III, for the purpose of cleaning, watching and repairing the streets. On 
receiving the assessment, the Collector made out bills and his sircar realized 
the tax by distress if necessary. But the accumulation of arrears was very 
great. The conservancy of the town was carried out by 4 European scavengers 
with 2 constables and a staff of menials under them. In connection with the 
Conservancy Department the following services were rendered : — 

Repair of roads. 

Lighting, 

Watering roads, 

Fire engine department. 

The abatement of nuisance. 

Prevention of encroachment on streets and markets. 

Gang robbery and dacoity, though common in the district round Calcutta, 
were practically unknown within city boundaries, and murder, burglary and 
theft were far from frequent. Affrays, too, were not common. The chief 
cases were domestic thefts and the Committee complained that the public 
engaged servants without any enquiry. The Committee reported that the 
police were generally in excellent condition and, so far as they could judge, 
tree from corruption. They found, however, the following defects in tne 
system : — 

(1) The want of a regular and constant attendance on the part of the 

Magistrates at the Police Office during the establifhed hours 
of business. 

(2) The more than due support that is given to Indian police officers in 

disputes with the townspeople, both Indian and European, and 
the usage which has prevailed of exempting such cases from the 
ordinary mode of investigation. 

(3) Want of sufficient power invested in the Magistrates. 

(4) Delay and incxinvenience that prosecutors and witnesses are sub- 

jected to. 

The Committee found one of the chief }mblic complaints was the diffi- 
culty of bringing any abuse of power or irregularity home to the different 
officers of the police. Charges in which the police were concerned had to come 
before the Report Department, and the Report Department did not deal 
promptly with them and too often shielded the police by not sending the case 
up either to the Felony or Misdemeanour Department, and they recommended 
thatiall the police officers should lie liable to .suspension, removal or other 
punishment on being found guilty^of any specific offence or misconduct by any 
Justices of the Peace. The Coinmittee proposed that new bye-laws should 
be passed dealing with processions, seamen, carriages, carts and boats plying* 
for hire, to prevent the ill-treatment of cattle, to regulate markets and weights 
and measures, to license hawkers, etc., and to prevent the building of thatched 
houses to the dangey of the town. 

Delays in obtaining justice were very great, because the case was heard 
first in the Report Department and then afterwards again in the Felony 
Department or Misdemeanour Department instead of being disposed off ''at 
once. 

The Committee went very carefully into the subject of dividing the town 
into two police jurisdlctfons and they decided against this proposal. Briefly 
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stated, they found that, so far as the magisterial duties were concerned, the 
division would be a good thing ; but so far as the executive police administra- 
tion was concerned, it would be a bad thing. 

Finally, the Committee recommended that the Chief Magistrate should 
have no other duties except his magisterial ones and that he should be 
associated in the discharge of these with one of the Magistrates of the Report 
Department to assist him to administer the police forces, and they recom- 
mended that two Magistrates sh.ould be appointed to each of the departments 
dealing with felony, misdemeanour and conservancy, who should attend office 
regularly from 10 a.m. to 4 p.ji. They recommended also the appointment 
of sergeants as Inspectors of Police. 

The Governor-General, in a Resolution dated the 30th November 1830, 
commented on this report. He approved of the Committee’s proposals regard- 
ing the Chief Magistrate and suggested that he should have concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Magistrate of the districts adjoining Calcutta. Instead 
of associating with the Chief Magistrate one of the Magistrates of the Report 
Department, the Governor-General suggested that there should bt». under the 
Chief Magistrate a Superintendent of Police, not being a Magistrate but 
probably a military officer. This officer would control the sergeants, con- 
stables, thanadars, chaukidars and the whole police establishment, having 
the right both of appointment and of dismissal ; but complaints against' 
officers of police should be investigated by the Magistrates. He condemned 
the separation of the magistracy into departments and suggested that the 
Magistrates should sit singly, unless where the law requires that two Magis- 
trates should pass sentence. He suggested that the Magistrates should sit 
singly during the early part of the day to receive reports of the police officers 
and to relieve them of attendance as speedily as possible, and at the (;lose of 
the day two Magistrates should sit jointly to dispose of the reserve cases in 
wdiich the concurrence of the two Magistrates w^as required. He suggested 
that each Magistrate should have a specified legal jurisdiction. He con- 
sidered that K)ur Magistrates, in addition to the Chief Magistrate, would 
be quite sufficient for all the judicial business of the magistracy, lie also 
suggested the appointment of a Barrister to attend at the Police Office in 
cases of injricacy or legal difficulty when the Magistrates might desire his 
attendance. The Governor-General accepted the view of the Committee 
against dividing the town into two jurisdictions, .md he accepted the view 
that police officers should be paid at the same rate as others in the same rank 
of life, but he pointed out that it was certain that dishonest oflicers would not 
desist from whatever evil courses they may be addicted to merely because their 
pay was raised. He suggested also that an inerease might be attained by a 
reduction in the number of officers. He adopted the recommendations of*‘the 
Committee to transfer the collection to more efficient hands; but instead of 
appointing a separate Collector he suggested the handing over of the duties • 
tef the Superintendent of Police. But he was in favour of the collection and 
assessment of the tax being kept in different hands. The a.ssessmeiit was 
authorised by the Justices in Session ; but the assessors were to act under the 
direction of the Chief Magistrate. Appeals against the assessment, however, 
were to continue to be heard by the Justices in Session. The Governor- 
General was not in favour of passing the new bye-laws proposed, as he feared 
that the inferior officers of the police w’^ould not fail to turn them into produc- 
tive engines of extortion and oppression. 

The Governor-General expected that the Chief Magistrate would continue 
to give special attention to the Conservancy Department, hut the fire engine 
was to be under the Superintendent of Police. 

Under the old regime there were seven stipendiary Magistrates. Under 
the new regime it was proposed that there should be one Chief Magistrate, 
four stipendiary Magistrates, one Barrister (Barrister was never appointed), 
and a Superintendent of Police, who is also a Justice of the Peace. These 
ordferl were directed to the J ustices in Session. 

The regular assessments authorized by the Statute of Geo. Ill (1793) 
continued till 1840. The excise duties were apparently credited ^o General 
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Hevenues. The assessment on iiouses, etc,, was made at the rate of 5 per 
cent, and the income was spent by the Justices, as they believed, to the beat 
.advantage. The system vvas first to assess the tax and then to see how far 
the proceeds would go : the })rocedure (jf pref)a?ing a budget to see how much 
^expenditure was necessary and then calculating tin* assessment on this basis 
was not followed. Between 1H30 and 1840 the anniial revenue fell short 
-of the annual exj)enditiire by a sum of ihree cjuarters of a lakh yearly. Lord 
William Bentinck had improved the collc:*tion of the tax by the appointment 
•of a Collector and hy making the (‘hief .Magi.strate resf)oijsil)Je tiiat th(‘ tax 
was duly realized. The (jo\ernnu‘nt r-onfinued to levy exeise duties in 
Calcutta under the Statute of (Jeo. fll (1703) for the good orde.'- and eivil 
government of Calcutta and this tax \i<‘bied aTnuially heiween 1830 and 1840 
al)OUt Rs. 3,70,000, but the money was appareJitly cn*ditcd to (h-neraj K.eM'f)nes 
and not to the Town I'nmI. I'lc' towri of cniirst* Jied ik, i laiin on the gi'oiind 
rents of the old zamiuda ri. whieh amounted to ai»out Ks, 12.000. 

A new system of assessment w'as authorized by Act XXVI of 1840. The 
preamble states the objects of the Act — (1) to sp(*eify the particular purfuises 
to which rates assessed on houses, buildings and grounds in Calcutta shall 
be applied ; (2) to abolish the system of levying •“) p(‘r cent, irrespoctivr of the 
..amount necessary to ac'eomplish the purposes of the rates; (3) to make the 
•percentage 1e\iable depiMul oo (In* expenditun* nof't's.'-arv foi‘ caiTviiig out the 
purposes to whieli the I'ates are henceforth to he a)ipli(*(l; (4't to (*n(riist the 
eolleofion and adrninistratioi) of the I'nnd to the rate-payvTSt, wherever they 
are desirous of assuming tlie responsibility. 

The Act laid down that (1) the rattss .should be apjdicalile to lighting and 
watering the roads and stre<‘ts ami cleansing and j*epairing the sanu* and the 
drains; (2) wher^‘^er two-thirds of any of the ])eopl(‘ in any rd the four divi- 
sions into whieh the town vvas divided desircjl to undertake tin* administra- 
tion and eolleetioii of their own rates, the (lovernor in Council could entrust 
them with the necessary jmw’er. 

It will he seen that thevxeisc duties are excluded from the preamble and 
that “ watching ” has been omitted from the Act, 

The next enquiry into the Calcutta Police appears to have^been made 
in the year 1845. Lord Dalhousie appointed a Committee, over w hich Mr. 
Patton f)resided, to enquire into the present state of the Calcutta Police in 
all its branches and to report the result with the view' to elTect a reform in 
those departments which may appear to be defective and require to be placed 
oil a lietter footing. 

This Committee had before them the report of 1829 and the report of the 
Fever Hospital Committee of 1837. They divided their report under two 
heads — 

(1) executive and ministerial police for the preservation of the peaw, 

the prevention of crime, apprehension of offenders and the duties 
of the magistracy in the exercise of these functions; and 

(2) assessment and conservancy. 

• The tax was no longer assessed under the old Act of George TTI, but under 
Act*XXIV of 3840. In the interval a Deputy Superintendent of Police, who 
w'as also Captain of the Town Guard, had been appointed. lie paid the 
force. their wages. There were at this time 37 thanas within the limits of 
the town, 33 of which were the old thanas with, as before, a thanadar, a head 
nail), tw'O patrol naibs ; but' the chaukidarsof each thana had been allotted — 12 
for tRe day from 10 to 34 for the night. The total iiumher of chaukidars 
was 647, distributed among the 33 thanas. In July 1840 four thanas out of 
the 37 were abolished and in the European part of the town a scheme was 
introduced on the Londqij model. The Town Guard, Paik Guard ai«l/the 
Boundary Guard were as before. European })olice insisted of 5 town 
sergeants and II constables, the towm sergeants being armed men, and 
receiving tfheir pax*f*rotti the army. The sergeants assisted the Town Guard 
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when necessary. Of the 11 constables, 5 were called divisional constables and 
they resided in their respective wards. They drew a salary of Rs. 60 and a 
house allowance of Rs. 80 and were permitted to receive gratuities from the 
Indian and European gentlemen for attendance at their houses. They also 
leceived an allowance for attending churches. They received Rs. 5 for every 
warrant executed, generally paid by the party apprehended. 

The River Police consisted of two European constables (each with hholio) 
and 9 chowki boats, each boat having a peon, a rnanji and 8 dandis. The 
constables had jurisdiction from Ishapore khal on the north to the sea on 
the south. They received Rs. 200 per mensem. In .'iccordance with the 
Itesolution of 1830 a Chief Magistrate and four Divisional Magistrates had 
been appointed. In 1840 one Divisional Magistrate went on leave to Europe, 
one resigned, and from 1842 to 1845 the whole of the duties were carried on by 
the Chief Magistrate and the two stipendiaries. The Chief Magistrate 
exercised general control over the executive branch in the police and had 
exclusive cognizance of river and Admiralty cases as well as those arising in 
six of the thanas of the first division. He also managed the judicial conser- 
vancy duties of the town, took cognizance of all cases connected with the 
assessment and conducted all correspondence, lie was Chairman of the 
Municipal Committee composed of the Justices in Session acting under the 
provisions of Act XXIV of 1840. 

The senior Magistrate, Mr. Blacquiere, had charge of the fourth or 
southern division of the town and also five thanas belonging to the nortjiern. 
He also had charge of the Abkari and License Department and w’as Chief 
Interpreter to the Supreme Court. The remaining Magistrate, Mr. Robinson, 
presided over the remainder of the first and second and whole of the third 
division. 

The Committee enumerated the defects of the police. Apparently the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Police had been attacked, but the Com- 
mittee pointed out that the .separation of functions which had been caused 
thereby accorded with broad principles of criminal jmstice and the administra- 
tion of the police. The executive head is responsible for the state of crime, 
the judicial head deals with the criminal. 

The ne:J complaint dealt with is the inability of the judicial Magi.strates 
to punish police officers for misconduct in con.sequence of a j)rohibitory order 
to that effect from the Government. In 1830 the Government ruled that all 
charges against police officers should be investigated by the Magistrates ; but 
in consequence of a representation from the Chief Magistrate, the Government 
were induced to discontinue this and they ordered that the Superintendent of 
Police should enquire into such cases and pass orders, subject to an appeal 
to the Chief Magistrate, Mr. Patton’s Committee recommended a return* to 
the previous practice. 

Another defect was the venality and supineness of the Indian police and 
the consequent utter want of confidence in them by the public. The Com- 
mittee considered that the remuneration of thanadars was inadequate and 
that they were immeasurably inferior to the mufassal darogahs. In spite of 
the recommendation of the Committee of 1830 there were still 18 thanadars 
paid at the rate of Rs. 16 a month, while 11 received Rs. 25, 3 Rs. 30 and 1 
Rs. 40 a month. The Committee pointed out that responsibility was thus laid 
upon men who were not sufficiently respectable to be entrusted with it. They 
did not think any benefit would result from paying a present incumbent a 
higher salary. The evil could only be remedied by a careful selection from a 
higher order of men with better pay and under a more rigid system of dheck 
and supervision. The same remarks applied to the naibs. The Committee 
found a universal belief that the chaukidars of Calcutta were utterly unfit 
for the performance of the duties required of them. They, were represented 
as corrupt, ignorant of their duty and morally and physically incapacitated 
from being worthy guardians of life and property. The bulk of them were 
Mulfammadans of the^^outh-eastern districts and they received Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 4-8 per mensem. The pay was inadequate and y^t there was no difficulty 
in finding men to serve. 
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The Committee then went on to suggest remedies. They f>ointed out that 
the end and object of a police force was the prevention of crime and they sug- 
gested that the plan followed by the London Police should be introduced. 
The town shoula be divided into three police divisions — the southern, middle 
and northern, each with a station house, and a force housed in and about the 
station. Each division should be subdivided into two wards, and the wards 
divided into sections or beats. The Committee recommended too the infusion 
of a lar^ number of Europeans and East Indians into the }K)liee force, as it 
was by European agency alone that the abuses of petty authority could be 
repressed. They recommended a horse patrol. The present and proposed 
scale are given in the following statement : — 


PrESXKT FOBCi. 


Thanoflari. 



Ra. 

99 Tlianadnrs, aggregate pay ... 

693 

33 Head Naiita at Ra. 10 each ... 

330 

66 Junior Naiita at „ 7 ,, ... 

462 

66 Tiiulpuhrooa at „ 5 ,, ... 

330 


996 Day rliaukuiara at Ra. 4-8 

each ... ... 1,782 

649 Night chaitkidura at Ra. 4 

each ... ... 2.588 

, 6,185 


Phoposki) Force 

Ra. lU. 

S Superinteadenta at Ra. 250 

each ... ... 750 


SO lH»p$ctor$ or Darogaha, 


9 Europeana at Ra. 120 each ... 360 

12 at „ 80 „ ... 960 

12 „ at 60 720 

9 Nativea at „ 50 „ ... 450 

2.490 


A " Diviaion. 


1 Darognh ... ... 50 

4 Janiadara at Ra. 16each ... 64 

4 Naiha at „ 12 „ ... 48 

50 Hurkuiidazaa at ,, 5 ., ... 750 


912 


# SO Sargeanta or Jamadara. 


3 Sergeanta at Ra. 30 each ... 90 

18 „ at „ 25 ., ... 32.5 

90 „ at 20 400 


TotPtt Guard. 


SO Corporala or Xaiba. 


1 Jainadnr at Ra. 25 ... 25 

9 Naiha at „ 7 oacli ... 63 

118 Burkiindazea at „ 5 ,, ... 59G 


678 


3 Corporala at Ra. IG eacii 48 

13 „ at „ 12 156 

20 „ at 10. „ ... 200 


Payk Guard. I.,SS0 Conatahlta or Burkundaze*. 


P Jamadar 


... 

10 

900 Conatablea at Ra. 5 each 

... 4,500 

9 Nailm 

at Ra. 

7 each .. 

63 

980 „ at „ 6 „ 

...• 2,100 

50 Payka 

at „ 

4-8 

225 


6,600 

23 „ 

•t M 

5 „ ... 

113 
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B-jundary Guard. 

7 Jamadara at Ra. 16 each ... 112 

*21 Naiba at „ 6 ,, ... 126 

200* Burkundazea at „ 5 „ ... 1,000 

* 1,228 

9,416 

Europaana. 

9 Town Sergeanta. excluaive of 

military pay at ^a. 20 ... 100 

5 Conatablea with houae aliow-- 

anoe at Ra. 90 each ... 450 

6 Conatablea pay at Ra.‘ 60 

each .... 360 

910 

Tutd^ 10,926 


Borae Patrol . 


1 Dafadar at Ra. 40 40 

26 Troopora at „ 20 ... 520 

5G0 

11.619 


10 Town Sorgaaota, ezcUiaivu of 

military pay at Ra. 20 each 200 

a 11,819 


Praaeot eatabliahment 10,326 

Inoreapo 1.493 



m 


Asitkact 


Europ-^ftiih 



Nuiitlier uf 
inuii. 

16 

Native orticera 

... 


1K‘J 

BurKunda/eH 

... 


i.650 

Buyka and cliaiikidarti ... 

1,182/ 


Total 





Numliar of 


men. 

EurupeHiit 

... 40 

Native oHicord ... 

82 

lturkuudR/.e)t 

... l,2.'>0 

TroujierH 

26 

T..tal 

.. 1,.198 


The Committee recommended the introduction of the rules and regula- 
tions laid down for the guidance of the London Police. 

The Committee then drew attention to a letter addressed to Government 
by the Oliiciating Advocate-General, dated 1st May 1^45, and they concurred 
in the opinion expressed that it was desirable to appoint an odicer of the 
legal profession, wdiose duty it should be to see that the forms of warrants, 
convictions and commitments are correctly drawn up, point out insufficien- 
cies of evidence w'hich might esca})e the notice of the Magistrate and attend 
to the cases sent up for trial to the Sessions, and thus remove the existing 
impediments in the way to the successful prosecution of offenders. 

The Committee recommended a regular elevatuin from the burkundaz 
on Rs. 5 to the darogah on Rs. 50 and recommended tfie absolute necessity 
of confining promotion within the force. The Committee commented strongly 
on the necessity for choosing only the best men for the force. The Committee 
considered the question of a detective force. Thc'y referred to a detective 
force in Madras which apparently w’as separate irom the previmtive force, 
but considered that the Madras material did i»ot exist in Bengal. They 
recommended that the Sufierintemlent of iMlice should he required to under- 
take the exclusive management of the dete(‘tive duties and devote his best 
energies- to discharge them efficiently, lie .should employ with di.scretion the 
agency of informers and reward such as afford information leading to the 
conviction and punishment of perpetrators of heinous crimes. They 
suggested that the Deputy Superintendent .should be in charge of tlie preven- 
tive branch. The (^unmittec then dealt with the River Police. They found 
robbery by violence unknown. The trouble was petty thefts and pilfering 
done by the agents of the owners in collusion wdth the river thieves, and the 
Committee found that the remedy lay as much with the merchants as with the 
police. The Committee recommeruled an addition of three police ckowki 
boats and -two additional Euro[)ean constables. The ('ommittee recommended 
that the number of Magistrates should be four, including the Chief Magistrate. 
They reported that the efficiency of the police would be better maintainedJf 
a law were enacted authorising the punishment of gross neglect of duty by a 
fine and imprisonment. They considered that an enactment to punivsh cruelty 
to j^juimals was very much required. Offences of this kind were of very 
frequent occurrence among the people of this country — particularly the’ 
drivers of hackeries and kerachies, “ whose inhuman treatment is at times 
painful to witness.” 

The Committee expressed the opinion that Act XX TV had failed in its 
main object, viz., that of inducing the rate-payers to take the control ancl, 
supervision of the assessment and collection of the rates and the management 
thereof themselves. They said they were not prepared to entrust to fhe 
rate-payers the management of municipal affairs. At the same time they 
considered that the Magistrates should be relieved of these duties, as they 
ha*d not time to attend to them. The Committee recommended that the 
powers and duties in regard to the assessing, collecting and disbursing of 
the rates should be entrusted to two Commissioners, of whom tl\e Chief Magis- 
trate should be one. *^he main cause of the defective state of the conservancy 
wa.s the want of adequate funds. Rupees 2,20,000 was insufficient to clean, 
repa.ir, light and water the town with 120 miles of thoroughfare. Funds were 
even ‘then raised under Statute XXXIIT, Geo. TII, Cap. 52, section 158. The 
Committee recommended the increase of rate^to 5 per cent, and the imposition 
of a tax on carriages. The Committee proposed limiting. the application of 
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the tax to the division in which it was levied. Any division whicii required 
more advantages would have to pay for them. They recommended a separate 
. water-rate for watering the streets. 

The Governor of Bengal (Lord Hardinge), in letter No. 1253, dated the 
2l8t July 1845, forwarded recommendations with this report to the Govern- 
ment of India. He explained that before 1840 there was a Chief Magistrate 
and four ordinary Magistrates. In 1840 Government omitted to fill up a 
vacancy, and in 1844 another vacancy occurred which had not been filled up. 
•The judicial duties of the Police Office were done by the two ordinary Magis- 
tpites, who divided the town into two parts. The Chief Magistrate 
supervised all and dealt with shipping and conservancy^. The senior ordinary 
Magistrate, Mr. Blacquiere, had been appointed to the Bench in 1800 and 
was at this time 80 years of age, 65 of which he had spent in India. In 
addition to his duties as senior Magistrate he managed the Excise Depart- 
ment and was also Chief Interpreter of the Supreme Court. The executive 
police were under th(* Suf)erintender)t, Captain Birch, and his Deputy. The 
Governor did not recommend that the ])rocedure of hearing comjdaints against 
the police should be altered. He approved of the recommendations of the 
Committee regarding the introduction of the London system and the increase 
in the pay of the force. He thought, however, that too sharp a distinction 
•was drawn between Europeans and Indians, and he tiiought it a mistake to 
close the channel of promotion for Indians beyond the post of darogah draw- 
ing Rs. 50. The Governor did not approve the proposal of the Advocate- 
General, as he thought that the Magistrates ought to he specially competent 
to see that the cases were properly prepared for the Supreme Court as in the 
case of the mufassal. He doubted the possibility of recruiting on Rs. 5 a 
month* a man who would be suitable for promotion to the post of darogah. The 
Governor approved the prcjmsal that appointment to higher stations in the 
police should be entrusted to the Chief Magistrate and to the lower to the 
Superintendent of Police. The Governor entirely disa})proved of the prc^ 
posal that the Superintendent of Police should be head of the detective force 
and the De])iity the head (J the preventive force. The Governor was of 
opinion that the Chief Magistrate and the two ordinary Magistrates could 
quite well do the work and he considered that the Chief Magistrate ought 
to deal with all cases of great inqx>rtance and dilliciilty ; but the*other tw^o 
Magistrates were to attend regularly and have no other duties. He relieved 
Mr. Blacquiere of his magisterial duties but [)erinitted him to draw his full 
pay. The Governor recommended that in place of tliree Magistrates sanc- 
tioned, there should be two- one on Rs. 2,000 and another on Rs. 1,5(X) — and 
that the I’olice Su})erintendent should be paid Rs. 1,000. They also recom- 
mended that the Chief Magistrate should be in reality the head of the police 
and that he should personally receive reports of the j^olice officers, it b^ing the 
duty of the Superintendent to see to the execution of the Chief Magistrate s 
orders. The other recommendations of the Committee were mostly aecepteci. 
The Governor did not approve of the scheme for having two Commissioners of 
Conservancy, one being the Chief Magistrate on Rs. 1,000, and he likewise 
disapproved of the proposal to have a carriage tax. The Government of 
India acceded to these proposals. 

The discussions concerning the policing of Calcutta culminated in the 
legislation undertaken in 1855, which subsequentlv passed into law as Act 
XllPof 1856. 

The object of this legislation was to consolidate and amend the laws 
relating to the police and the administration of justice in the Police Courts of , 
the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

The leading feature of the Bill was the complete separation of the duties 
of Superintendents of the executive police from those of the Justices of the 
Peace acting judicially. The model followed was th^t of the London 
Metropolitan Police. 

The first part of the* Bill proposed, in pursuance of the plan which had 
been found to work so well tn London, to commit the management of the police 
exclusively to an officer to be styled the Commissioner of Police, who w’as not 
to act judicially as a^^Iagiatrate, and, though he was to be a Justice of the 
Peace, was to exercisse his powers in that capacity only so far as might be 



be within the time of the ^sent generation that Calcutta would be able to 
be spoken of as a city subjected to any successful process of sanitary reform 
whatsoever. Colonel Bruce therefore advocated that Mr. Schalch should he 
the head of the police. Colonel Bruce considered that the charge of the 
police force was indisj>ensable to the Chairman s office, but (Tiat it was a 
power which should be used with much prudence and judgment. Colonel 
Bruce pointed out that, while the city of Calcutta contributes nothing whatever 
towards its own protection, the suburbs contribute more than one-half and 
Howrah pays about one-half of the entire cost of its police, and the city of 
C'alcutta does not even provide police-stations, which are all hired at very high 
rents. Colonel Bruce recommended that the whole police should be transferred 
to the Chairman of the Justices and the Government should cease to contribute 
in any way towards its maintenance. Or if this measure was thought to be too 
sweeping, the Government, following the example at home with reference to 
County police, might give an annual donation of one-foiirth of the cost, vSubject 
to a periodica] report. ^ Colonel Bruce pointed out that it would he cheaper 
to borrow money to build thanas than to rent them. He suggested that police 
divisions and municipal divisions should be made conterminous. In letter 
No. 2237, dated the 12th August 1864, the Government appointed the 
Chairman of the Justices of the Peace for the towm of Calcutta to he the 
Commissioner of Police. 

Act II (B.C.) of 1866 excluded the suburbs of Calcutta from the General 
Police District of Bengal, and placed them also under the Commissioner of 
Police. This was necessary as, owing to the transfer of the Suburban Police 
from the Magistrate of the 24-Pargana8 to the Commissioner of Police, an 
entirely new organization w'as given to the force similar to that provided for 
the Calcutta Police under Act XTJI of 1856. 

In January 1887 the Finance CommitU^e with the (hnerninent of In<lia 
noticed by a comparison of the cost of the police in the three presidency 
towns of (•alcutta, Madras and Bombay that the Calcutta establishment was 
much the most expensive of the three, while Madras was tlic cheapest. Tlie 
figures Uf)on which this opinion was based are given in the followdTig table : — 
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The Committee considered that the difference in expenditure was suffi- 
ciently large to justify a special enquiry being held as to what the reasons 
Were which required the police in Calcutta ana Bombay to Ixj vso much more 
costly than in Madras. While admitting that some variation should exist 
they observed that, after making allowances for such differences in the local 
conditions as occurred to them, they were not satisfied that the police were 
as economically managed in Calcutta or in Bombay as in Madras. They 
therefore recommeiided that the Government of India should depute a skilful 
and an experienced officer to carry out this enquiry, visiting the three cities 
and minutely examining the details of the expenditure and the strength of 
the respective forces and the amount of work required from them in order to 
be able to suggest any measure of economy. The Government of India 
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^selected Mr. A. H, Giles (a District Superintendent of the Bengal J’olice 
who had officiated as a Deputy Commissioner in Calcutta) to undertake the 
enquiry. Briefly, the recommendations made by Mr. Giles were as 
• follows 

That a comparison, based on the state of crime, between the police 
forces of two distant places would be unfair and useless in the extreme, the 
surroundings of each being utterly different, and a police force being, like 
All organisms, liable to be moulded by its environments. Unless the environ- 
ments can be modified, comparisons based upon an absolute, rather than a 
relative, state of things are fallacious and worthless. The safest criterion 
of police elficiency was, according to Mr. Giles, a thoroughness of system; 
the best procurable material distributed to the best advantage, guided by 
Appropriate rules, restrained by wholesome discipline, and maintained at 
reasonable cost. Mr. Giles expressed the opinion that the Madras City Police, 
though less costly, was not so well organised as either the Calcutta or Bombay 
Police forces, and that it was susceptible of improvement by a different 
distribution of both money and men. Taking no account of relative strength, 
the Calcutta Police was, Mr. Giles thought, quite as efficient as that of 
Bombay under more difficult circumstances. The city of Calcutta was of far 
greater relative importance than appeared from a comparison of popu- 
lation only. The figures of area, or of mileage of streets and lanes, more 
•nearly represent the relative proportions of the rival towns and, this being 
granted. Calcutta might claim to have for ordinary police work, three men 
where* Bombay had two. Mr. Giles also observed that the salaries of the 
bulk of the force in Calcutta were considerably lower than in Bombay. 

Mr. Giles's report akso contained recommendations regarding the rates 
of the*contribution for police by municipalities and the Port authorities. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hiltory of rotations iMtween Calcutta and Bengal Police. 

There are in Bengal two independent police forces — the Calcutta force 
under the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, and the Bengal Police force 
. under the Inspector-General. These forces have been independent v>f each 
other since the beginning. The germ of the Calcutta force is to be found in 
the arrangements which the Chief of the Factory made in the early years 
following 1690 for keeping the peace among the few Europeans who were 
gathered round the Company’s warehouses. There was no direct sanction for 
any police jurisdiction on the part of the Chief, but any one who disobeyed his 
oraers was liable to be deported in one of the Company’s ships. In 1698 the 
Chief’s responsibility for keeping the peace became more formal. In that year 
the merchants became talukdars of the three villages — Calcutta, Sutanati and 
Govindpur, and as such they were responsible to the Viceroy of the Moghul 
Government for maintaining the peace and for preventing and detecting crime. 
The only police officers at this time were probably the village watchmen and 
any watchmen appointed by the Chief to protect the Compaq’s property. 

This primitive state of affairs continued till 1726. In S^eptember of that 
year by a Charter of George I three courts were established, two of which, the 
Mayor’s Court and the Court of Quarter Sessions, dealt with the subjects of 
King George who broke the laws of England while resident within the jifrisdic- 
tion of the court. The Zamindari Courts dealt with breaches of the 
Moghul criminal law on the part of the Moghul’s subjects. On the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 the strong arm which maintained the unity of the Empire 
was removed and the weakening of control was soon felt throughout Bengal. 
In the same year the settlement of the Company on the banks of the Hooghly 
was raised to the c,tntU8 of a separate and independent Presidency. The Fort, 
which had been in course of construction since 1696, was at last completed and 
afforded protection to the people of the country against the growing lawless- 
ness in the districts. Calcutta had become a large trading centre, and in 
consequence the numbers employed by Government to keep the •peace had 
increased. 

Holw'ell’s “ Town Guard ” had taken the place of the watchmen employed 
by the merchants for the protection of their own and the Company’s property, 
and of the village chaukidars under the Moghul system. 

In December 1757 the merchants undertook the administration of the 
zannndari rights of the 24-Parganas and became responsible, like other 
zamindars, for the policing of the area. This state of affairs continued up to 
1792, when the Company made up their minds to acknowledge their responsi- 
bilities and “ to stand forth as Dewan.” The cession of the revenue^ of 
Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong made no difference to the police 
responsibilities of the merchants : the zamindars of these districts who paid the 
revenue direct to tlie Company were responsible to the Moghul Viceroy at 
Murshidabad for the police administration, and even when the Company 
became Dewan in 1763 we know from the despatch of the Court of Directors 
that they deliberately repudiated any responsibility for police administration. 
In 1 V 72 with the advent of Warren Hastings coinmenced the acknowledg- 
ment of responsibility. When in 1774 Warren Hastings wrote his minute on 
policy reforms the state of affairs was as follows : — « 

(1) There was a force of watchmen at Calcutta for the maintenance of 

the peace within the city’s boundaries. 

(2) ThereVas a force of watchmen, and probably thanadars, under the 

control of the Company as zamindar of the*24-Pargana8. 

(3) There were various forces of watchmen, thanadars and otljer 

retainers belcmging to the zamindars throughout Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa.. Some acount of these forces has been given in the 
chapter, on, the “ History of the Village Police.” 
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The first of these forces developed into the Calcutta Police force, the* 
second was merged in the Bengal Police force and the third (with the exception 
of the village watchmen) was abolished by the Regulation of 1792. 

The object of the Regulation of 1792 (which was confirmed by Regulation 
XXII of 1793) was the establishment of an efficient police throughout the 
country and (if we except the attempt made by Warren Hastings in 1772) from 
this time dates the establishment of the mufassal thanas. The immediate 
effect of this Regulation around Calcutta was probably not great. The 
Company as zaniindar of the 24-Parganas had been responsible since 1757 for 
the policing of the area round Calcutta; but at this period there was a general 
desire for better police arrangements within the city and the suburbs. Tha 
settlement was growing rapidly ; people were building houses in the suburbs 
and the want of protection came more to notice. A complaint arose at this 
time, too, which has been repeated ever since. The city was a centre for 
crime, and the criminals from the citv committed crimes outside the city walls- 
The police of the city were responsible for the peace only within the city 
boundaries and the protection of the suburbs was left to the thanadari police 
of the 24-Parganas. In Calcutta at this time crime was dealt with by the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions. 

In the suburbs (i.e., without the city boundaries) crime was dealt with by . 
the District Magistrate of Alipore or of Hooghly, as the case might be. In 
1800, to meet the diffieulty, the Justices who formed the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions for the town of Calcutta were given the powers of a Magistrate ^Vithin 
the 24JParganas district and the parts of the other adjacent districts within 
a distance of 20 miles round Calcutta. The result of this was virtually to 
increase the police jurisdiction of Calcutta by including within its area the 
suburbs within a circle of 20 miles’ radius, but the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrate still continued concurrently with that of the Justices. 

The body entrusted with the duties of w^atch and ward in Calcutta was 
gradually developing into a City Police force and was coming into contact with 
the professional crime which had at this time, through the failure of the 
thanadari police to cope with some of the functions of the old zamindari police, 
spread throughout the districts. The necessity for some central police 
authority in the province was felt — some authority which could co-ordinate 
the work of the Citv Police, the 24-Pa r^anas Police and the thanadari 
police. The word<« of the preamble to Regulation X of 1808 explain the 
situation : — 

Judicious and well-concerted measures should occasionally be adopted from the 
capital, in addition to the local administration of the police, for the apprehensiozv of 
public offenders, and for the maintenance of general order and tranquillity throughout 
the country. By concentrating information obtainable from different parts of the 
country in a particular office at the Presidency, a succMsful plan of operation may be 
deyised and executed when the efforts of the local police officers would be unavailing. 
Information and measures conducive to the discovery and seizure of the gangs of dacoits, 
which still continue to infest many of the zillas in the province of Bengal, may especially 
be promoted by the appointment of a Superintendent of the Police. A power vested in 
this officer to act in concert with the zilla and city Magistrates, or independently of them 
as circumstances shall direct, may also be usefully employed in the detection and 
apprehension of persons charged with or suspected of other public offences; and to promote 
this object it is expedient that he should be one of the Justices of the Peace for the 
Presidency. 

Under section II of Regulation X of 1808 a covenanted servant of the 
Company was therefore appointed as Superintendent of the Police and he was 
given powers of a Justice of the Peace in Calcutta, of a Magistrate of the 
24-Parganas, and in certain matters connected with the arrest of offen(]ers a 
concurrent jurisdiction with all the District Magistrates in Bengal (and later 
in Bihar but notin Orissa) and the City Magistrates in Dacca and in Murshida- 
bad. This officer and his staff formed a primitive Criminal Investigation 
Department for the Province, and the system continued up to 1837, when this 
Criminal Investigation Department was decentralized and the pow'ers of the 
Superintendent of the Police* entrusted to the new. Commissioners (jf Revenue 
and Circuit. 
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The relations at this time between the Calcutta and Bengal Police forces 
were as follows : — 

. (1) The Calcutta force were solely responsible for the peace of the town 
area; but they could arrest offenders within a circle of 20 miles 
round Calcutta and could take any steps they pleased for the 
prevention and detection of crime within this suburban area. 

(2) The District Police were responsible for the peace of the suburban 

area, but they had no authority to follow and arrest criminals 
within the city boundaries. 

(3) There was a Criminal Investigation Officer, with headquarters in 

Calcutta, who had extensive powers within the city and 
throughout Bengal. 

I have not been able to trace the development of the jurisdiction of the 
Justices in the suburban area. Probably the policing of the city itself was 
more than enough for the small police force under the Justices and their extra- 
territorial work was confined to following and arresting persons who were 
suspected of committing crime within the city. 

From 1837 — when the Criminal Investigation Officer was abolished — the 
• two forces appear to have worked independently; but in the following year 
Mr. F. J. Halliday in his minute of dissent from the report of Mr. Bird's 
ComQfiittee stated that in his opinion the Calcutta Police, like that of the rest 
of the country, should be placed under an officer whom he proposed should be 
in charge of tlje wdiole police force of the Province and that it should form 
part^f the general system. He considered that, separated, the tw^o systems 
of fx)lice (that of Calcutta and the mufassal), would, whenever they would 
come in contact, injure each other, as in practice he alleged they then did; 
united, he thought they would in a veiy hig^ degree assist each other's 
efficiency and that to be subject of the authority of the Superintendent-General 
of the Mufassal Police would in no d^ree weaken the Calcutta Police, and 
that the alteration would give an incalculable addition of power to the 
machinery of the former. Nothing, however, came of this proposal and it is 
of interest to note that Sir Frederick Halliday when Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal did not revert to the subject. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Committee of 1845 the 
Government reorganized the Calcutta City Magistracy. Two additional 
stipendiary Magistrates were appointed and the Chief Magistrate duties 
were defined and included for the most part the duties now performed by the 
Commissioner of Police. The Superintendent of Police was directly in charge 
of the force and saw to the execution of the Chief Magistrate's orders. 

By the Act of 1856 police duties were completely severed from those of 
the Magistrates and a Commissioner of Police on the London model* vans 
appointed. 

In 1864 the Commissioner of Police became Chairman of the Justices and 
a Deputy Commissioner of Police was appointed for the management of the 
force. On the 1st April 1889 the two offices of Commissioner of Police and 
Chairman of the Justices were again separated; the Commissioner became the 
Chairman, and the Deputy Commissioner became the Commissioner of Police. 

* The Bengal force was completely reorganized by the Act of 1860 and was 
placed under an Inspector-General. In 1862 the Howrah Town Police were 
placed under the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, an arrangement which 
lasted about four years. 

The Act of 1866 withdrew the present suburban area from the jurisdic- 
tion <>f the Bengal Police and placed it under the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta. • 4 ^ • 

In 1872, the Commissioner of Police, Mr. Wauchope, submitted to 
Government certain proposals for the reorganization of the police oi .the 
suburban area, and in doing so he suggested the propriety of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, beyond the present 
suburban ifrea. He alleged that a large proT)ortion of the crimes of burglary. 
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daooity» etc., committed within a radius of 20 miles, hut outside his jurisdic- 
tion, were the work of men ordinarily residing within his jurisdiction. He 
recommended the extension of his jurisdiction to Barrackpore on the north and 
15 or 16 miles to the south and he deprecated the recent withdrawal of 
Howrah from his jurisdiction. Colonel Pughe, at that time Inspector- 
General of Police, did not think that the supervision of the Commissioner of 
Police over this enlarged area could possibly be as effective as the supervimon 
of the District Magistrate and his Superintendent of Police- He iwo^sed 
the need of close and constant co-operation and suggested the daily inter- 
change of reports on crime and criminals. Out of this discussion, again, arose 
a discussion on the proposal to amalgamate the Calcutta and Bengal forces; 
and on 4th October 1873 Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor, wrote 
as follows to the Government of India : — 

Hitherto the Calcutta Police, acting under a different procedure, has been wholly 
distinct from the Bengal Polic^i, and ft»r some time past there has been in force an 
expensive arrangement under which Calcutta has had a very highly-paid Commissioner 
of Police distinct from the Chairman of the Justices. The chief object of this was to 
obtain for the time the peculiarly valuable services of Mr. Wauchope in the former 
capacit 3 \ The immediate prospect of Mr. Wauchope's departure now, however, renders 
it necessary to con.sider what plan it is necessary to adopt for the future. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has already said that looking to Calcutta alone he does not advocate 
the separation of tiie offices of Chairman and Commissioner of Police and His Honour is 
fctill of that opinion. But in considering relations of the Calcutta Police to that of the 
Suburban Districts — in fact to the rest of these Provinces — the question has arisen 
whether the means at our disposal for dealing with crime would not be very materially 
augmented and improved by some change which should bring the metropolitan force into 
close connection with that of the rest of Bengal. 

Under the system formerly in vogue it would not have been easy or perhaps desirable 
to attempt this. The Inspector-General of Police was entirely dissociated from the 
control of operations relating to crime and devoted himself mainly to supervising <he 
discipline and finance of the department. The Lieutenant-Governor early found the need 
of working the department on a very different system and has sought to make its head a 
central officer to whom he could look to bring together the various heads of crime and 
police work throughout the Province, and present the results in a complete shape nr tl.c 
consideration and orders of Government. Golonel Pughe, the present Inspector General 
of Police, had worked long under the former system ; he had zealously and well 
endeavoured to ^ive effect to the Lieutenant-Governor's wishes, and the Government has 
received fronr him lately much valuable assistance. But it is no disparagement to him 
to say that it requires an officer of police and magisterial experience to do full justice to 
such a post. Colonel Pughe’s healtli is now indifferent and he will leave India next ^’ear. 
His going will enable the Lieutenant-Governor to secure the services of a really 
experienced officer as Inspector-General, probably a Civil servant with experience in both 
police .and magisterial work. 

When this is done it would, His Honour believes, be possible to remedj' the evils th;.t 
at present ari.se from the entire isolation of the Calcutta Police. It l»ns been matter of 
constant remark and complaint that the bad characters who, living quietly in Calcutta, 
never render themselves obnoxious to the metropolitan police, find in the sutrounding 
country a field for predatory operations, where they can practise with much impunity, 
w]|iilaiman 3 ' criminals from the outside and not known to the Calcutta Police find their • 
way to Calcutta. There is no such intimate connection between the two bodies of .police 
as to admit of their working readily together for the suppression of crime, irrespective 
of locality, and very serious offences have been committed in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta without their lieing detected, chiefly owing, it is alleg^, to the state of 
things above described. In the absence of Mr. Wauebope’s special position and qualifica- 
tions tbsre is an extraordina^ want of any officer competent to trace in their ramifications 
in the interior, crimes, political offences and other matters having their centre in 
Calcutta. 

It would be quite possible to leave in full force all the local peculiarities of the 
Calcutta system which it may be found desirable to maintain, ami yet to incorporate the 
Calcutta Police in the general body of the Bengal Police. It will thus be the common 
dbject of all policemen to put down crime everywhere without any regard to tl)e actual 
place of its occurrence. The police of the metropolis would work with the police of the 
24-Pargana8 and Howrah, as those of Hooghly work with those of Burdwan. The 
arrangement that the Lieutenant-Governor would suggest would be thu, that the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police in Calcutta should stand to the Chairman of. the Justices precisely 
in the same relation that t, District Superintendent holds to the Magistrate of his district. 
He would be the Chairman's subordinate for police purposesv while relieving him of all 
dutiaikof police management.^ The Inspector-General of JPolice would receive from 
Calcutta, as from any other district, the returns and information which enable him to 
kaap together the olues of organised crime and to lay before Oovernment the report of 
]muoe working in relation to crime for the whole of Bengal. In this way tl^ Chairman- 
ship of the Justices and the immediate control of the police' would be united so as to 
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eotiure emooth trorking between the poliee force and the employees of the Justices, while 
for special police purposes the police working would be supervised and assisted bv iiie 
officer at the head of the police of the country. The Deputy Commissioner would always 
be an officer specially chosen and retained in Calcutta to enable him to gain the necessary 
local experience, but both he and the Chairman would have the benefit of the advice of 
the Inspector-General of Police for Bengal, who would see that crime ramifying beyond 
Calcutta was properly dealt with and that the town and country police co-operated with 
one another cordially and effectually. 

It may be desirable to add that there is no reason to suppose that the change in the 
position of the Injector-General of Police would entail on that officer more w'ork than 
ne can well do. He has two Deputy Inspectors-General, who have confined their atten- 
tion exclusively to matters of disclipine and routine. It would be part of ^e 
Lieutenant-Governor’s plan to utilize these officers for proper police purTOses, appointing 
to these posts the best police officers available. They wotud trace and follow crime from 
district to district in their tour of inspection : they would examine the local peculiarities 
of crime, and assist the Commissioners and Magistrates with their experience and special 
knowledge, while aiding the Inspector-General to gather together and focus, as it were, 
the various ramifications of organized crime, where these exist. The system would in 
fact substitute for divided responsibility and imperfect knowledge a well-connected and 
homogeneous agency. 

The Government of India approved generally of the plan proposed, and 
the sanction of the Secretary of State was communicated to the Government of 
Bengal in September 1874. At this time Sir Richard Temple was Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Stuart Hogg was Commissioner of Police and Chairman of the 
Justices. The latter strongly opposed the new system and denied the allega- 
tion that neighbouring districts suffered from the depradations of Calcutta 
criminals and that there was want of co-operation between the two police 
forces. Sir Stuart Hogg pointed out that there was no point connected with 
successful police administration in Calcutta more strongly insisted upon by 
Mr. Wauchope than that the metropolitan police should be under one head and 
that that head should never be left single-handed. He considered that a 
system which set aside the Commissioner for an officer devoid of local 
experience, who passes many months of each year in the interior of the 
province — a system which makes no provision for filling on emergency the 
place of the working head of the Calcutta Police — ^would probably lead to 
grave error and contusion. He pointed out also that the Commissioner of 
Police had multifarious duties — he mentioned the administration of the Anns 
Act — and held it was essential that their local head should be An officer of 
standing and a resident in the metropolis. 

Sir Richard Temple deferred the introduction of the scheme. Colonel 
Pughe was returning, Sir Stuart Hogg and his Deputy Commissioner of Police 
were opposed to the proposal; there was difficulty in finding funds and 
legislation was necessary. 

• The Secretary of State in a despatch dated 24th June 1875 acquiesced, 
but desired that the subject should not be overlooked when a more favourable 
opportunity for action arrived. 

The matter was referred to on various occasions in corresponHefice 
between the Government of India and the Government of Bengal between 1875 
and 1887, but the Government of Bengal saw no reason to make any change 
and nothing was done to interfere with the independence of the Commissioner 
of Police. 

• In 1887 Mr. A. H. Giles, who had officiated as a Deputy Commissioner in 
Calcutta, was deputed by the Government of India to report on the police of 
the Presidency towns. He said he found no friction worth speaking of 
between the forces and what little occurred was due to ignorance of each 
other’s system, and he thought somewhat closer co-operation was perhaps 
desirable. He added that this could be attained without subordinating the 
Comipissioner to the Inspector-General — an arrangement which he thought 
had hardly a redeeming feature, because the systems approved of by long usage 
for town and country respectively had little in common. * 

Sir Steuart Bayley in a speech (1885 — 90) said that on grounds of public 
responsibility of the necessity of the man who does the work being * the 
responsible officer to the, public and on the principle that there should not be 
any shadow or cloud between the Government, which is the representative of 
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the public, and the working officer at the head of the police, the separation was 
not, in his opinion, necessary or desirable, quite apart from any personal or 
other considerations whatsoever, and that in case pi a crisis, when some action 
had to be taken within half an hour or an hour, it would be 'exceedingly incon- 
venient that the man who had the power to give an order was not the person 
whom by official routine the Government was bound to address. 

In 1892 the Government of India again raised the question in a letter 
dated 29th March of that year. They drew the attention of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to the scheme proposed by Sir George Campbell and asked that the 
Lieutenant-Governor should take the subject into his consideration and favour 
the Government of India with his opinion on it. Sir Rivers Thompson found 
that the officers holding the posts of Inspector-General and Commissioner were 
both strongly opposed to the scheme. The Inspector-General (Mr. David 
Lyall, c.s.) pointed out that the working of the two forces was entirely 
different, chiefly on account of the differences between the Calcutta and 
mufassal courts, and that an amalgamation of the two would neither improve 
the working of the Bengal Police nor increase the efficiency of the Calcutta 
Police. He remarked that if the forces were amalgamated some improve- 
ment in the detection of crime might result, but this, he anticipated, would be 
only to a small degree; the mufassal police never experienced any want of 
co-operation on the part of the metropolitan force and no improvement in this 
direction was possible; there probably would be some improvement in the 
supervision of bad characters of other parts of Bengal who came to Calcutta, 
but beyond this no permanently good result would follow. He further stated 
he had no reason to believe that Calcutta was a centre from which crime spread 
in the mufassal or that gangs issued from it for marauding excursions; on the 
contrary, it was more generally mufassal bad characters who resorted to 
Calcutta. The Commissioner of Police (Sir Henry Harrison, c.s.) remarked 
that no change would be justified so long as the Municipality paid three- 
fourths of the cost of the Calcutta Police. He laid great stress on the necessity 
of centring in one official the whole executive power in Calcutta, police and 
municipal. He anticipated that owing to the inherent differences in the town 
and mufassal work, the proposed amalgamation would lead to great loss of 
efficiency in, the town police without any corresponding gain to the district 
police ; the procedure of the Calcutta courts was different from that of the 
mufassal courts, the system of checking police expenditure was different, the 
control of the force was different, and with these fundamental differences 
anything like an amalgamation would be of very problematical advantage. 

Sir Rivers Thompson finally informed the Government of India (letter 
No. 182 of 11th January 1883) that in his opinion it would be injudicious ..to 
attempt to amalgamate the two forces; there was very little to be gained by 
the amalgamation, and the diversities of the systems under which the two 
forces were constituted could not well be reconciled- He added that at 
present the force worked harmoniously and he deprecated any change. 

In the time of Sir John Woodburn, the whole question was again gone into 
thoroughly and it was reviewed in a Resolution. No. 3184, dated the 24th 
November 1901. It had been again alleged that the separation of the two 
bodies was antagonistic to the detection and prevention of crime, morQ 
particularly crime occurring in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It had 
indeed been stated that the bulk of the more serious crime perpetrated within 
the^reas of the suburban thanas was committed by gangs of professional 
criminals who resided in Calcutta, and that these men, working in coni- 
mhnication with local criminals, sally forth from Calcutta, commit dacoities 
at night and return to Calcutta before dawn. The Resolution expresses the 
opinion that these charges are probably not devoid of foundation, as all great 
cities afford lurking places for criminals.^ Before accepting any plan of 
amalgamation which would necessitate radical changes and contentious 
legislation, the Lieutenant-Governor was anxious to try to obtain the desired 
result ny means of measures of co-operation. He therefore directed that the 
police officers more directly concerned (Deputy Commissioner, Calcutta, and 
the Superintendents of Police, 24-Pargana8 and Howrah) sbpuld meet; together 
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once a fortnight under the presidency of the Commissioner of Police and at his 
residence discuss and deal with matters requiring co-operation, and that 
oopies of the minutes should be sent to the Inspector-General for his informa- 
tion. . The necessity for constant interchange of information was.also insisted 
upon. It was also laid down that the Inspector-General and Deputy 
Inspectors-General, when in Calcutta, should attend these meetings and the 
District Magistrates should also be invited to attend. 

The Police Commission of 1902-03 enquired into the conditions of the 
Calcutta Police at great length, and suggestions were made to them for the 
amalgamation of the Calcutta and Bengal Police. The main arguments for 
amalgamation placed before the Commission were — 

(1) It is opposed to good policy and almost universal practice for an 

executive officer to be directly subordinate to the Local Govern- 
ment, without the intervention of any administrative authority. 

(2) The admitted importance of unity of action in all police work; it 

was urged that the best way of securing this was through unity 
of control. 

(3) The difficulty about the composition of the personnel. City police 

work is of great importance and requires picked men, but if the 
Inspector- General is to have no responsibility for the administra- 
tion, it cannot be expected that he will be willing to part with his 
best officers and thus diminish the efficiency of the service for 
which he is responsible- If the whole force is placed under a 
single head, not only will the field of selection be very much 
larger, but it will also be possible to transfer from the city to a 
district. 

The chief arguments advanced by the opponents of amalgamation were — 

(1) that police work in the town and district is essentially different; 

(2) that a more severe and certain exercise of discipline is necessary, 

and this would be impossible if the Commissioner’s orders were 
subject to appeal to the Inspector- General; 

(3) that in the case of sudden emergencies the Commissioner must be 

left unfettered by the necessity of referring to anybody or the 
fear of interference; and 

(4) that he ('xercises some of the functions of a Magistrate, and in 

respect of these he cannot be made subordinate to the Inspector- 
General. 

The Commission said that in reply to these arguments it might be urged — 

(1) that police work in the presidency towns does not in essentials differ 

from district work, especially in such large cities as Lucknow, 
Delhi and Karachi; • ^ 

(2) that it is open to question whether a more severe discipline is 

necessary; 

(3) that there is no reason for fear of any improper interference by the 

Inspector-General, while his support and approval would 
greatly strengthen the position of the Commissioner ; 

(4) that the Insf)ector-General being usually an experienced District 

Magistrate, his general control and guidance in respect of the 
unimportant magisterial functions of the Commissioner would 
probably be for the public advantage, while, if interference in 
those matters is considered undesirable, it would be easy tfi 
exclude it. 

fhe Commission after having fully considered the arguments on both 
sides came to the following conclusions : — • 

(1) that in view 'of the absolute necessity for systematic co-opei^tton 
between the* different parts of the police lorce of a province, and 
especially in view of the interdependence of police work within 
a city audits environs, the absolute separation of the city police 
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from the police of the rest of the Province does not seem 
expedient; 

(2) that it is also inexpedient that the official adviser of the Government 
on police matters should be kept in ignorance of the police work • 
of one of the most important charges in the Province. 

In their letter No. 282, dated the 14th April 1904, the Government of 
India addressed the Government of Bengal on this part of the Commission's 
report and said that the Governor-General in Council agreed in thinking that 
the complete separation that then existed between the City and District Police 
militated against their combined action and the efficiency of both, and that the 
Commissioner of Police iii the cities ought in future to be subordinate to the 
Provincial Inspector-General of Police, while retaining considerably larger 
jKiwws of discipline and control than are entrusted to District Superin- 
tendents. They added that while admitting that the maintenance of the 
status of the Commissioner of Police was a matter of great importance, the 
Governor-General did not anticipate that the proposed changes would 
necessarily result in weakening the authority of the Commissioner or have the 
effect of preventing him from acting promptly in cases of emergency. The 
Government of Inma asked the Government of Bengal for a careful considera- 
tion of the question. 

The Bengal Government replied in Chief Secretary’s letter No. 3290 J., 
dated the 21st July 1904, in which it was stated that the Lieutenant-Governor 
was very strongly of opinion that it would be inexpedient to adopt any 
measures which would tend to diminish the authority of the Commissioner of 
Police over his subordinates or lower his position in the eyes of the public. He 
was at the same time equally impressed with the necessity of providing against 
the possibility of a return to the old state of things, when practically there was 
no co-operation between the Calcutta Police and the District Police. He 
recognised that there existed effective co-operation between these two forces, 
which was mainly due to the combined efforts of the officers who filled the posts 
of Commissioner of Police and Inspector-General. The Lieutenant-Governor 
believed that it was possible to guarantee the continuance of co-operation by 
a slight change in procedure, which could be made by executive orders which 
would in qp way impair the Commissioner’s authority or affect his prestige. 
It was proposed that the Government should delegate to the Inspector- 
General powers (a) to call on the Commissioner of Police for information on 
any police matters, not exclusively concerning the internal or departmental 
administration of the Calcutta Police, (b) to call on the Commissioner of Police 
for information or explanation in any case in which he considered the Calcutta 
Police had failed to co-operate with the District Police, and (c) if he was not 
satisfied with the action of the Commissioner of Police, to report the matter 
to Government with his recommendations as to the action taken. 

It was added that the Lieutenant-Governor was convinced that the 
measure of control that was necessary to secure co-operation must be exercised 
by himself through the administrative officer in direct touch with the police 
work of the Province. 

In a subsequent letter to the Government of India, No. 3180, dated the 
7th October 1904, the Bengal Government accepted the views of the Commis- 
sion as to the theoretical solution of the question and the ultimate object to be 
aimed at, but explained that the Lieutenant-Governor desired to avoid 
recourse to legislation, which would be necessary if the Commissioner’s status 
were altered. 

, The Government of India dealt with the Commission’s pronosals and 
the Bengal Government’s views in paragraph 65-66 of their Resolution 
No. 248-59, dated the 21st Mnrcli 1905. They said that great cities like Bombay 
and Calcutta, each containing a crowded population living in conditions 
unlike those of any other parts- of the Province, require, for efficient police 
administration, officers of long special experience of those conditions, who 
mUflIibe accustomed to responsibility, and ought not to be checked in the exercise 
of it bv the consciousness of subordination to a departmental superior. On 
the other hand, it might be urged that if the Inspector-General was a selected 
District Magistrate, his experience would pmbably* be* confined to the very 
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different conditions prevailing in the mufassal; that he could hardly be in 
oloM touch with local feelings and habits in Calcutta, and that where his 
opinion on a question of city police differed from that of the Commissioner, 
it would hardly command the authority which special knowledge confers. 
They also said that in view of the frequent presence of the Local Government 
at the Presidency towns, it would always remain necessary that the Commis- 
sioner of Police should be in direct communication with headquarters and 
should not be bound to refer questions or receive instructions through the 
■ Inspector-General. They added that promptitude of action, full senM of 
respmisibility and the prestige, imparted by the possession of power were, it 
might fairly be urged, essential for the administration of so difficult a task as 
the police control of great cities like Calcutta and Bombay, where European 
conditions prevailed to an extent found nowhere else in India, and that 
European precedents were in favour of the separate constitution of city 
police forces in such towns rather than of their amalgamation with the 
general police. For these reasons the Government of India had determined 
to defer the issue of final orders on this part of the Commission’s proposals 
in order to ascertain, in consultation with the Local Goveinments concerned, 
whether thf‘ necessary unity of action with the District Police could not be 
attained without introducing a subordination of the Commissioner to the 
• Inspector-General, which might on emergencies be fraught with danger, and 
in the daily working of police administration might interpose needless delay 
and weaken responsibility. 

The Government of India accordingly addressed the Government of 
Bengal in their letter No. 284, dated the 30th March 1905, in which they stated 
that ijn arrangement similar to that suggested in the Bengal Government’s 
letter No. 3290, dated the 21st July 1904, had been in force in Madras for 
some time and that they proposed to make enquiries regarding the degree 
of success which it had met with in that city, ana requested that in the mean- 
time the arguments against the subordination of the Comniis.sioner to the 
In.spector-General which were set forth in the Resolution might be carefully 
examined. The Government of Bengal replied in letter No. 949 J.^D., dated 
the (Uh May 1905, in paragraph 7 of which it was stated that it was not 
intended by the Police Commission that the Inspector- General r f PoMce should 
interfere with questions of city police administration, so far as th^ city alone 
was concerned, but that w’here questions arose of co-operation between the 
proiinoial and city police, he should be the officer to decide what assistance 
should be given by the Calcutta Police to the provincial police and vice versa. 
It was felt that the necessity for systematic co-operation between the bity and 
provincial police demanded the subordination of the Commissioner to the 
Tnsweclor-Gcueral. The latter must be kept inforihed regarding police work 
in city and must be able to insist on co-operation. Th * Inspector-General 
^ w'as the only officer who could secure the co-operation of the city and provincial 
’ police which that interde])en deuce of police work demands; he must there*fo*e 
int'^rfere where necessary. It was added that the Lieutenant-Governor 
believed that he could secure this object in respect of the existing officers by 
executive order, and he was willing to make that experiment so as to obviate 
the necessity for immediate legivslation, but he had not altered his opinion as 
to the real necessities of the case. 

.The Government of India forwarded this letter from the Government 
of ]^ngal to the Secretary of State, with their despatch No. 203 (Financial), 
dated the 14th June 1906, and recommended for acceptance the views of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The Secretary of State replied in his despatch No. 58 
(Judicial), dated the 31st August 1906, and stated that he was unable to 
agree to the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposal that the Commissioner of Police 
should be placed in subordination to the Inspector-General ; that the reasons 
for maintaining* the Commissioner’s independence were^ fully stated in his 
predecessor’s despatch No. 9 (Judicial) of I7th February 1905, and that he 
concurred in the view there expressed. He observed that in the analogous 
case of the city of B'^mbay it was proposed that the Commissioner of Pofice 
should continue to be independent of the Inspector-General, but subject to the 
obligation to carry out the latter’s orders^ and to assist officers deputed by him 
in respect of the detection of crime committed in the mufassal, and of cases, or 
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iratters under investigation in the Criminal Investigation Department. Ha 
added that he had expressed his approval of that proposal and that the 
co^H^^‘=ioTi arrived at in the case of ^inbay applied equally to Calcutta* 
and that those principles would sufficiently satisfy the necessities ur^d by 
the Government of B^gal. He further said that if any further measures 
should be required to secure the co-operation of the two officers, they could 
be supplied in the shape of executive instructions by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
to whom both were equally subordinate and whose orders they were bound to, 
obey. 

No action appears to have been taken by the Government of Bengal for the 
issue of any executive orders. 

Sir Edward Baker, in a note dated the 24th December 1908, said that he 
was always inclined to the view that the Commissioner of Police should be 
made officially subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police, though 
possessing a large measure of independence, but that this question had been 
decided the other way and it must be regarded as closed, at least for a 
considerable time. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

What remains to be done. 

The Government of India {vide Resolution No. 248-259, dated the 21st 
March 1905) accepted, with a few exceptions and some alterations in detail, 
the recommendations of the Police Commission. The recommendations are 
classified in the report under the following heads : — “ Organisation,” 
” Recruitment and Training,” “ Pay,” “ Strength,” ” Discipline,” ” Village 
Police,” “ Relations between the Magistrates and the Police,” “ Prevention,” 
“ Investigation of Offences,” ” Prosecution ” and “ Miscellaneous.” For the 
purpose of the present chapter the recommendations may be further classified 
according as the Government of India is primarily concerned {e.g., recom- 
mendations regarding the Imperial Police Service, or regarding a Police Act 
for all India) — and recommendations, the responsibility for the carrying out 
of which rests with the Local Government. It is with the latter that we are 
primarily concerned. In all cases where the recommendation depends for its 
carrying out upon the framing of rules or the issue of executive orders, such 
‘ rules have been framed or orders passed. For example, under the head 
” Organisation ” orders have been passed that no officer of a lower grade than 
that ®f a Superintendent should be placed in charge of the police of a district; 
that there should be one Assistant or Deputy Superintendent in every district, 
the larger districts having additional officers of this class to hold charge of 
subdivisions; that Inspectors’ circles should as a rule consist of five to eight 
police-stations ; that the officer in charge of the police-station should be of the 
rank of Sub-Inspector, and that where the work of investigation is heavy one 
or more additional officers of this rank should be appointed ; that one Head 
Constable should be attached to every police-station to perform the duties of 
Station Writer ; that the establishment of a police-station should also contain 
a second Head Constable to render general assistance to the Sub-Inspector; 
that the duties of constables should be of a mechanical character, and that they 
should be employed on the more responsible duties of the police on^ under the 
direct orders of some superior officer ; that there should be for each district a 
force of armed police under a European Inspector sufficient to deal with 
tumults and local disturbances. 

Under the head “Investigation of Offences, again, orders have been issued 
that the power to arrest without warrant persons who within the view of the 
polidce officer commit what may be generically termed “ nuisance ” cases, should 
be withdrawn and the police left to deal with such offenders under the 
provisions of section 57 of the Code of Criminal Procedure (it may be added, 
j}oweyer, that in a recent case in a town in the district of Hooghly the legnlij^y 
of the exercise of the power to grant bail to an accused by a Ilead Constable' 
of the Watch and Ward staff was doubted by the court, and the case is now 
under consideration) ; that the use of handcuffs and other forms of restraint 
and the restriction of food and the admission of relatives and legal advisers in 
the case of a person under arrest but not proved guilty should be limfted to 
what is reasonably necessary to prevent escape or the evasion of justice; that 
the detention of suspects without formal arrest is illegal and must be rigorously 
suppressed ; that the practice of Ovsking for or relying on confessions should be 
discouraged in every possible wav, and that confessions should be recordetj 
only by a Magistrate having jurisdiction to inquire into or try the case. 

Since the recommendations regarding the strength of the force w^ere made 
the administrative boundaries of Bengal have been twice altered, once in 1905 
and again in 1912. To calculate how far the proposals 'of the Commission 
have been carried out I have taken (1) the strength on 31st December 1914 (as 
recorded in the Administration Report of that year) of the districts •rfow 
within the boundaries of i^ngal, (2) the strength of these districts as recorded 
in the Bepgal Budget for 1915-16 and (3) the ultimate strength cf the force 
sanctioned for Bengal in* 1912. . 
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The difference between (1) and (2) will show the extent to which the force 
has been increased up to date and the difference between (2) and (3) will show 
the increase that remains to be given effect to : — 


1 

Hank. 

Sanctioned 
strength on Slat 
December 1904. 

PrcHent 

sanctioned 

strength. 

Sanctioned 

ultimate 

strength. 

Inspector-General of Police 

... 

1 

1 

1 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police 

2 

4 (plus 

5 




1 temporary). 


Superintendents 

... ... 



48 {plus 

48 




31 {plUB 

1 temporary). 





‘2). 



Asi^stant Superintendenti 




47 

49 

Deputy Superintendents 


... 

23 {pint 

23 




2 temporary). 


Inspectors 


138 






239 

239 

Sub-Inspectors 


1,104 

1,603 

1,612 

Sergeants ... 


22 

44 

• 50 

Head Constables 


1,121 

2,298 

2,356 

Constables 

... 

12,848 

17,024 

1 7,276 


The present sanctioned strength shows an increase of 87 officers in the 
superior staff, while there remain to be appointed three more officers [1 Deputy 
Inspector-General, Burdwan Range (since appointed), and 2 Assistant 
Superintendents of Police] to attain .the ultimate strength. The present 
strength of the subordinate staff shows an increase over the strength on 31st 
December 1^04 of 101 Inspectors, 499 Sub-Inspectors, 22 Sergeants, 1,177 
Head Constables and 4,328 constables. This represents changes made in 
connection with the proposals of the Police Commission and other changes 
sanctioned by the Local Government from time to time. Comparison of the 
present Strength with the ultimate strength will show that 9 Sub-Inspectors, 
6 Sergeants, 58 Head Constables and 250 constables remain yet to be appointed 
to attain the ultimate strength. 

The recommendations regarding pay have been carried out and the 
minimum pay for constables has been raised to Rs. 10 for the unarmed branch 
an,d Rs. 11 for the armed branch. The old rates and present rates are 
compared in the following statement : — 


Hank. 


Old rate. 

Present rat?. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Inspector-General 

... 

2, .500 

2,500—100—3,000 

Deputy Inspectors-General ... 

... 

1,500 

( 1,800 
\ 1,500 

0 

0 



f 1,000 

1,200 

0 



900 

1,000 

0 

Snperintondents of Police ... . 

...- 

800 

700 

903 

800 

0 

0 



600 

700 

0 



500 





r 400 

500 

0 

Assistant Superintendents of Police 


300 ' 

400 

0 , 


1 ... 

• ilOp 

0 ‘ 
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Rank. 


D*p ity Saperintendftntfl of Police 


Inspectors 


Sulj-Inepectors ... 


Hea l Conaiahlea 


Constable 


i 


)ld rate. 

Present rate. 

Rs 

Rs. 

A. 

m 

.500 

0 

... 

400 

0 

• •• 

300 

0 

... 

250 

0 

250 

250 

0 

200 

200 

0 

150 

175 

0 

100 

150 

0 

KO 

lOf 

0 

70 

HO 

0 

CO 

70 

0 

50 

CO 

0 

.30 

50 

0 

25 

22 

8 

20 

20 

0 

15 

17 

8 

12 


,, 

10 


•• 

1 1 

1 



> A mi:niuum of Rs. 10 for 

6 J 

the unarmed branch and 
Ra. 11 for the armed 
branch, with good- 
service increment at 
Re. 1 after three, ten 
and seventeen years. 


(111 the case of Head Constables and constables, the present rates were 
sanctioned for Bengal last year by the Government of India with reference to 
a representation made by this Government in October 1913.) 

Allowances , — Local allowances are given to officers and men in the 
Criminal Investigation Department at the following rates : — • 


luspoctora 
Sul)-Iu8pector8 
Head ('oiistables 
Constables 


.'iO 

:jo 

7 

3 


* There were no Deputy SuperinLendents before. 

Conveyance allowance at Rs. 25 a month is given to Inspectors, Sub-Inspertcys 
and Sergeants at 24-Parganas and the towns of Howrah, Dacca and Narayan- 
ganj, and at Rs. 20 for other places, on the production of a certificate that a 
horse is actually maintained. (Circle Inspectors of districts and Railway 
Inspectors and Sergeants are not entitled to this allowance.) Bengal Police 
officers stationed in Calcutta, Alipore and Howrah may draw the allowance 
af the minimum rate of Rs, 20 without the production of any certificate, while 
those serving in the mufassal who keep bicycles draw Rs. 7-8 a month. 

Increased boat allowances have been sanctioned for the investigating 
police in Eastern Bengal, ‘ 

The recommendations regarding recruitment and training, so far as they 
concern the Local Government, have been carried out. Sub-Inspectors are now 
recruked direct, only a small proportion being promoted from the rank of 
Head Constable, 'and Inspectors are recruited from the rank of Sub-Inspector, 
a small projmrtion being recruited direct. A Provincial Service has been 
organised, consisting of 23 appointments of Deputy Superintendent divided 
into four grades. 

. Provision has been mpde for the training of all police officers at the Police 
rvdiege at^Sardah. .There are special classes for the Assistant Superin- 
tendents of the Imperial Service and all new recruits now pass through 
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the (jollege, under the direction of a specially selected Superintendent. 
Similarly, four schools for constables have been established at Sardah, Rampur- 
Boalia, Berhampur and Dacca. 

A Criminal Investigation Department has been organised under an officer 
of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General with a Personal Assistant of the 
rank of District Superintendent. The River Police has been organised, but 
much remains to be done J)efore the force attains full strength. 

In one case the recommendation of the Commission has been tried and 
abandoned. Under the head “ Organisation ” the Commission recoiiftnended 
that the division of the police into armed and unarmed branches was 
undesirable. The Government of India approved of the system of reserves 
proposed by the Commission for Bengal as then constituted. At that time, 
however, Bihar formed part of the province and the armed reserve consisted 
largely of men recruited from Bihar or further west. After 1912 it was found 
impossible to carry out the recommendation of the Commission, and the 
division of the force into armed and unarmed branches has since been 
sanctioned. 

The recommendations of the Commission accepted by the Government of 
India which have not been given effect to in Bengal are the following. The 
Commission recommended under the head “ Organisation ” that the ordinary 
area of a police-station should be about 150 square miles. Subsequently a 
standard of 100 square miles was approved for some portions of Eastern 
Bengal. The carrying out of this recommendation will entail a very large 
expenditure. The Inspector-General of Police has submitted proposals for 
incre'asing the number of thanas, but.the proposals are in excess of the money 
available to carry them out and it seems useless submittiiig further schemes to 
Government. The scheme for the River Police^ has not yet been completed : 
more boats and launches are required. 

The Commission recommended that constables should be recruited locally, 
as far as possible, and that recruitment should be confined to the classes which 
are usually regarded as respectable. The recruitment in Bengal of constables 
of any class has proved increasingly difficult of late years, and a very large 
percentage of the force belongs to districts outside the boundaries of this 
province. There does not appear to have been any great increase in local 
recruits sin.?c 1905. I doubt whether it is possible to get local recruits of a 
respectable class under present conditions. If decent married quarters were 
provided for a certain number of constables it would go some way to encourage 
local recruitment, but without an increase in the minimum pay it is improbable 
that a respectable Bengali recruit can be secured. 

The Commission recommended that free quarters should be provided for 
every police officer of or below the rank of Sub-Inspector, and they pointed out 
that the quarters now provided are in many cases unsuitable and in some 
instances unfit for human habitation. The Inspector-General has dealt with 
ilys question in a letter dated the 4th May 1915. He estimates the cost of 
buildings requiring reconstruction at Rs. 73 lakhs and he estimates the require- 
ments for entirely new buildings at Rs. 57J lakhs. The housing of the police 
force in the province is perhaps the most pressing question connected with the 
force. Proper house accommodation would increase the efficiency and 
])opulas.'ity of the force and thereby improve recruitment. 

Since the Commission made its recommendations the following additional 
improvements have been carried out by the Local Government : — 

(1) Enlargement of the Dacca Town Police. 

' (2) Revision of police arrangements in Asansol. 

(3) Increase of the armed police both in Western and Eastern Bbngal 

districts. 

(4) Separation of the armed and unarmed branches. * 

(5) Raising of conveyance allowance of Inspectors and Sub- Inspectors. 

(6) Increase in the Intelligence Branch staff. 

(7) Constitution of a District Intelligence staff. 

(8) Revision of scale of equipment and clothing of Sergeants, Head 

Constables and constables. 
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I append to this chapter two statements— one showing the schemes for the 
improvement of the police which have been forwarded by the Inspector- 
General to the Local Government, upon which orders had not been passed up 
to the end of 1915, and the other snowing the schemes which are under 
preparation in the Inspector-General’s office for submission to the Government. 

These two statements will give some idea of the care and thought which 
has been given by the Inspector-General to the question of the improvement of 
the force and how far his efforts are handicapped for want of money. The 
cost of the schemes in Statement A amounts to Rs. 18 lakhs, about half of which 
is recurriiig expenditure, and the schemes which are in preparation in the 
Inspector- General’s office will cost quite as much. 

In spite of the large sums recently spent upon the police there is a great 
deal of leeway still to be made up. These statements do not include the grants 
required for buildings, which in themselves amount to a crore and a half. 

In the case of the Calcutta Police, definite figures regarding strength can 
be given. The following statement compares the strength in 1906 (the year 
in which the pro])osals for C’alcutta were sanctioned) with the strength 
proposed in connection with the C-ommission’s rej)ort : — 


Calcutta Police. 


• Kftiik. 

Strength in 
1906. 

Strength 

proj)OH«Ml hy 

CoinnUHHio n 

Increane. 

Oecreane, 

Comniiasionor of Police 

1 

1 



Deputy (^ommia.^ioner 

1 

6 

5 


Aflaistant Commissioner 


1 

1 


Superintendents 

8 

2 


6 

Inspectors 

57 

19 


38 

Sal)-Inspector8 

21 

84 

63 i 


European Sergeants ... 

65 

98 

33 


Salt Sub-Inspectors, or Darogahs 

:i 

3 



Indian Sergeants 

81 




Corporals 

183 




Head Constables 

7 

338 

.331 


Sowars ... 

35 

20 


15 " 

Constables 

2,714 

2,778 

64 


Steam launch staff 

5 

5 



Bbatmen ... 

1.33 

133 



Oovernment House Winter 
Guard. 

Corporals 

} 4 

4 


> 

Sergeants ... , 

Constables 

J 

31 

21 

• 

10 


7"^ jrr 


The Police Commission therefore recommended an increase of 5 Deputy 
Commissioners, 1 Assistant Commissioner, 63 Sub-Inspectors, 33 European 
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Sergeants, 331 Head Constables, 64 constables, and a decrease of 6 Superin* 
ten dents, 38 Inspectors, 15 sowars and 10 constables. 

The following statement compares the strength sanctioned in connection 
with the Commission’s report with the strength in 1915 : — 


Xauk. 

i Strength , 

: Hunettoued l>y j 
j CoiutuisBion. | 

Strength in 
1915. 

Increa-ie. 

DecreaHe. 

Connmi8<'o.u‘r of Police? 

...! 1 ; 

1 



Deputy ConimisBion.T 

... o ! 

« 



Assistant ( ominiss ouer 

... i 1 ‘ 

1 




Sup.^rintiMulents 


2 



Iiisp-cors 


32 



Suli-Ir.spectofs 

SI 

109 

2b 


European Sei>»eants ... 

ys 

10 

32 


Salt Sub-Inspector 




3 

Nutixe Sergeants 






Corporals 


i 


i 

Head Constables 

:hs 

4o2 1 

124 ' 

SoXVJiTS — 

i 

1 

1 

1 


Tleail Constables ... 

‘>0 I' 

2 j 

2 


Constables 

...P - 1 ; 

IS 1 

i 


2 

Coi stables 

... ■ t?,'7S 

3,so;> 1 

1,027 


Steam launch ^taff‘ 

... b \ 

10 



Boatjuen 

i:J3 • 

J53 j 

20 


Goveruineyjt House — 


i 



(/orporais 


. ... i 

1 



Constaiil'S 


1 

i 




The strengtli of the Calcutta Police has therefore been raised beyond the 
(’orninission's recommendations by 3 Insjiectors, 25 Sub-Inspectors, 32 
Sergeants, 120 Head Constables, 1,025 constables, 5 steam launch staff, 20 
boatmen and a decrease of 3 Salt Sub-Inspectors. 

The following are the most important changes which necessitated this 
iurther increase : — 

(1) The organisation of the traffic police. 

(2) Formation of ordinary reserve and the constitution of the head- 

* * ^juarters force to supply guards and t'scorts. 

(3) The establishment of a separate police training school for the 

training of the subordinate ^lice officers and me/i of the 

Calcutta Police. , * 

(4) Reconstitution of the . Criminal Investigation • Department and 

Intelligence Branch. 

‘ In addition to the strength given in the above statement, the constitution 
of a civil armed police under the local Police Act has been sanctioned. The 
strength of the force is as follows : — 1 Subadar Major, 2 subadars, 4Jamadar8, 
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8 havildars, 16 naiks, 160 sepoys, 32 recruits. A force of 13 additional 
Sergeants temfwrarily sanctioned for the Barabazar thana is also not included 
in the statement. 

The Divisional charges in Calcutta (with one exception) are held by 
Imperial Service police officers (of the rank of Superintendents of Police of 
districts) called Deputy Commissioners. There is also an Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the grade of Assistant Superintendent of Police under training. Six 
new posts resembling those of Chief Inspectors have been created on a pay of 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 500, and a Superintendent, Motor-car Department, has also been 
sanctioned. These appointments have not yet been filled. 

The following table show.s the increase in the rates of pay of the 
subordinate ranks sanctioned in connection with the Police Commission's 
proposals : — 


01(1 rut. v of p iy. 


nw lit rut 
of lin\ . 


Inupectora 


•Sub-InapfCtors 


Sorj'oants ... 


Head Couitaldos 


CoiiHtablos 


Rb. 


Rs. A. 

i>r>o 


:i(M) 0 

VJa 


250 0 
2(H) 0 

ir»o— 10— 200 
].',0 

140 



12.'» 



100 



yo 


175 0 

HO 

.'iO 


150 0 
140 0 
125 0 

i:io 


r 150 0 

iir» 


145 0 

lO.T 

Senior Sergeants . . . - 

140 0 

95 

85 

Junior Sergeants 

i;i5 0 

L 130 0 
f 120 0 
115 0 
110 0 
105 0 



100 0 

20 


20 0 

IH 


21 0 

14 


. IS 8 

10 

'j Minimum Rs, 11, with 

ap])rove(i 


servic • iucremeiit of lie. 1 aftor 
IJ, 10 and 17 years’ service. 


All are given free quarters ; besides, Inspectors of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department get a local allowance of Rs. 50 a month ; other Inspectors get 
Rs. 25 conveyance allowance. Sub- Inspectors in the Criminal Investigation 
Department get Rs. 30 as local allowance, while other Sub- Inspectors get Rs, 20 
hoj'se allowance. Head Constables and constables in the Criminal Investiga- 
*tion Department get local allowance at Rs. 7 and Rs. 3, res])ectively, a month. 
TJie two Sergeants of the Dock Police get mess allowance — one at Rs. '15, the 
other at Rs. 12 a month. 

*The Commission recommended that the complete separation which now 
exists between the city and the district police do(’s not conduce to a systematic 
co-operation between the two forces and that it leaves the Inspector-General 
in ignorance of the police work in the most important charge in the province! 
The Government of India deferred the issue of final orders on this part of the 
Comnfission’s pr,oposal8, in order to ascertain whether the necessary unity of 
action with the district police could not be attained without introducing a 
subordination of the Commissioner to the Inspector-General, which might on 
emergencies be fraught* with danger and in the daily working «f 
administration might inferpose needless delay and weaken responsibility. 
The matter was further considered, and in accordance with the orders of tiie 
Secretary df State it. was decided that the Commissioner of Police should not 
be subordinate to tbe Inspector-General. , 
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A 

List of Scliemes fiemling with Government. 


No. 


Cost. 

BLMARKS 

F«irLiculttrBs 

Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

' ■ 

B.. 


1 

Entertainment of paid probatlonere in 
district police offices. 

3,660 


3,660 


2 

Reorganisation of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway Police, Sealdah. 

16,511 

1,436 

17,947 


3 

Revision of the office establishment of 
the Inspector-General and the Deputy 
Inspector-General. 

21,392 


21,392 


4 

Training of Sub-Inspectors in shorthand 
and typewriting in Government Com- 
mercial Institute, Calcutta. 

3,300 


3,300 


5 

Extra cost in connection with the 
division of the East Indian Railway 
police between Bengal and Bihar. 

6,618 


6,618 


6, 

Increase of the cadre of Deputy Superin- 
leiidents by eight new appointments. 

34,200 


34,200 


7 

Grant of an allowance to one Instructor 
in each district at the rate of Rs. 2 per 

1 mensem (or training men in physical 
drill. 

624 


624 


8 

Assimilation of the rates of pay of 
ministerial Astablishment of Eastern 
Bengal and Western Bengal districts. 

5,400 


5,400 


9 

Regrading of Sub-Inspectors and Head 
Constables (a). 

68,070 


68,070 


10 

Strengthening of the court staff of the 
Manikganj sulxlivision of the Dacca 
district. 

840 


840 


11 

Grant of a literate allowance to con- 
BtoblVs. 

8,500 


8,500 


12 

K 

Establishment of a new police-station 
within the jurisdiction of Kalia police- 
station in Jessoro. 

1,410 

520 

1,930 

Since sane 

tioned. 

13 

Kalimpofig town police scheme 

2,036 

493 

2,529 


14 

Appointment of 4th Range Deputy 
Inspector-General. (Proposals have 
been Sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, but funds have not been provid- 
ed.) 

1 

33,725 

720 

34,445 

Since sane 

tioned anc 
funds provid 
‘ed. 

• 


(a) This amount is debitable as below , 

« 8ab> Head 

Inapeeturs. Constobles. 

Bs. Bi. 

(1) To tfive effect to the reorganisation of the subordinate polio# in Eastern 

Bengal ... ... ... ... ... ... 83, WO 

12) To complete the jiolice reforms in Western Bengal districts « ... 10,000 1,760 

(8) To complete the police reforms in Eastern Bengal districts according to . 

the Police Commission recommendation ... ... * » 18,800 4,040 
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No. 

Particalars. 

Cost. 

Remarks. 

Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Total. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


15 

Entertainment of one Head Oonatable 
and ten constables for Takdah Canton* 
ment. 

1,545 

475 

2,020 

,Sinoe sanc- 

tioned. 

16 

Entertainment of writer Head Constables 
for BubdiTisional police officers. 

1,806 

374 

2,180 


17 

« 

Revision of the police staff employed on 
the Saidpur section of the Eastern 
Rengal Railway. 

4,268 

465 

4,733 


18 

19 

Establishmant of a training school of 
advanced preventive and detective 
methods. 

Entertainment of an extra Sub-Inspector 
for the Finger Print Bureau. 

52,575 

1,440 

3,041 

55,616 

1,440 

Since sanc- 

tioned. 

20 

Increase of couri staff at Myinensingh 

1,870 

32 

1,902 


21 

Policing; of railway and steamer stations 
in Western Bengal. 

16,110 

4,036 

20,146 

Since sanc- 

tioned ' but 
funds not 

provided. 

22 

Grant of a local allowance to the terai>o- 
rary Drill Instructor attached to the 
Police Training College, Surdah. 

24 


24 

Since sanc- 

tioned. 

23 

Entertainment of three additional order- 
lies for Mr. C. W. C. Plowden. 

396 

60 

456 


24* 

Provision of fuinls to meet house rent 
for 193 Sub-Inspectors and 1,113 officers 
of lower ranks who are entitled to free 
quarters but have not yet been pro- 
vided with them. 

1,37,000 


1,37,000 

• 


25 

Provision of sweepers for the armed 
reserve companies at the headquarters 
of each district of the province and at 
certain subdivisions and increase of pay 
of sweepers at present employed in the 
. reserve lines. 

3,900 


3,900 * 


26 

Cost of cleaning and sweeping of thaiia 
buildings and compounds and removal 
of night-soil. 

25,920 


25.920 


27 

• 

Cost of furniture required for police 
offices aud thanas. 


42,108 

42,108 


28 

Entertainment of a compounder for the 
Dinajpur Police Hospital on Rs. 
15_1_20. 

180 


180 

) 

29 

Grant of an allowance of Rs. 25 a month 
to the Bub-Assistant Surgeon in charge 
of the, Barrackpore Military Hospital 
for treating the men of the armed 
reserve. 

300 

» 

300 

Partly sanc- 
tioned. 

30 

Cost of supply of apparatus, stretcher, 
books, etc., iu connection* with the 
training of the police in First Aid to the 
injured andgtmbalance work! 

1,800 

3,000 

4,800 



* Rvtcrred to in the letter about buUdingt, 
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No. 

Tarticulars. 

Cost. 

Rkma^ks. 

1 Rocurriiig. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Total. 

31 

i 

i R-._ 

Allowance for Hospital Assistants for ! 1,250 

train inj? polict* in First Aid. j 

Rs. 

Rs 

1,250 


32 

Revision of tlu> uniform and equipment 
of the subordinate police and of the 
rates of allowance for the supply ami 
maintenance of the kits of Sergeants, 
Head-Constables and constables. 

: 2,S2,768 

, t 

3,58,277 

6,41,045 

The Goverii 
ment of Indi 
liave calle 
for furthe 
particulars. 

33* 

Purchase of two houses at Dacca for the 
Koibwali police-station and housing 
certain police oflGcers. 


1,21,000 

1,21, OIK) 


34 

Cost of covers for constables’ note-books 


2,500 

2,500 


35 

Cost of d launch of the improveil Prude 
type for the Superintendent of Police, 
Dacca, to replace Warden. 

5,205 

48,287 

53,492 


36 

Cost of a launch of the improved Prude 
type for the joint use of the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Tippera, and 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Chandpur, 

5,205 

48,287 

53,492 


37 

Cost of a launch of the Miranda type for 
the use of the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Narayangauj. 

4,101 

34,837 

38,938 


38 

Cost of a launch of the Miranda type for 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Madaripur. 

4.101 

28,621 , 

32,722 

1 

1 


39 

Obstacle courses 


19,000 

19,000 


40 

Conveyance allowances for Superin- 
tendents of Police, Dacca and Howrah, 
ana the grant of local allowance to 
Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
who may be deputed to Calcutta for , 
training in the Criminal Investigation 
Uephrtment, Intelligence Branch, and in 
the Ins])ector-Oeneral'd oflice, and the 
payment of actual expenses for the hire 
of motor-cars to police ofiicers. 

10,180 

1 


10,180 i Partly 

[ tioried bi 

i funds uc 

i provided. 

41 

Supply of tents, etc., to subdivisioual ■ 
and otfier police ollicers. I 


ll,d25 

14,625 


42 

Purchase of an elephant for Malda ... | 

03d 

4,425 

5,061 

Since san- 

tioned. 

43 

proposals for the retention of the tem- 
porary station boats in the districts of 
the Dacca Range. 

.5.3,988 

9.;i» 


, Ditto. 

44 

Revision of temporary boat establish- 
ments in Western U'?nf»al districts. 

5,193 


• 5,193 


45 

Proposals for the appointment of an 
additional Circle Inspector for the 
lialurghat sub Jivision in the district 
of Dinajpur. 

2,430 

i 

J 

40 

2,470 

i 



' Included in tbe building wheine. 
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No. : 

i 

ParticularB. 

i 

! 

Cost. 


' HE.WARK8. 

j Recurring. 

i • Non- 
J recurring. 

Toal. 






Hs. 

i 

1 Rs. 

1 

i 

! Rs. 

I 

4G 

Rfvimou of Itoat establishment, in Kastern 
Bengal. 

Rs. 

Total amount requireii 97,121 

Sanctioned this year ... 49,<XH) 

48,121 

i 

! 

48,121 

Sinc' sane* 

tioiied and 
fiitiiJs pro- 

vide 1. 


Balance ... 48,121 





47* 

(Tuarantee r ‘iiuiro 1 for opening certain 
telegraph olfices in the Presideacy. 





4Kt i 

j 

Establishment of t‘dephone exchanges 
in the several districts of the Bengal 
Presidency. 

i 

1 

i 



in ' 

(-’oat of a launch for the S.iperinlendent | 
of Polic“, Bogra. j 

1,4111 ' 

18.200 

j 19,640 

! 

50 ^ 

5l§ ‘ 

Increiui.'il grant for country aiutiouery \ 
Purchase of surveying instrarnenis ... j 

15,(KK) 

5,:^75 

ir>,0(K) 

5, .‘57 5 

Sanctioned, but 
funis not 

pro\ idl’d. 

52§ 1 PurchaVi' of iiioH.jniio-ui'iH ... j 


:r),27.s 

.'55,278 


5IJ§ 1 Piirciiasi^ of cots ... ... j 


i,2;U71) 

1 . 2 :;, 1 “C i 



* Sclifiiu- (loviT 

+ iJi'lailh rt < i»i iu>t y< 

; 'J’lic I'nii.iriictniii (Ji I lie liiiii, 
$ .ScmMiic -iiin'iiiiiieil Ijut fnr.'li 


icu:. Detail ot j'uar.inttHrii have not liewi fiirnisheij h\ tl <• Ttlettraph IViiarimeiit. 
M'tthil Seheme UJ•^ lK.rii Wiiicti.mivl »• pirt- oiiIt. f'lin-N not jet provuled 
li.i". l«'i-n siiiictioiic'il hill fuiidn have iii>’ \et lieeii piovuUni. 

.< >t.ite.t above rniiain Htill to be jiiovni.-o 
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B 

List of schsrms under preparation for future submission to Oovernment. 




Approximate Cost. 

i 

No. 

Particnlais. 




1 Remarks. 

Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Total. 



t 



Rb. 

RB. 

RS. 


1 

Force required for deputatiou to steamer 
and railway stations in Western Bengal 
(25 Head Constables and 586 con- 
stables). 

1,06,585 

25,166 

1,31,751 


2 

i Appointment of extra Deputy Superin- 
teifdents for subdivisional charges. 

34,200 


34,200 


•$ 

Appointment of Reader Sub-Inspectors 
for Superintendents of Police in 
Eastern Bengal districts. 

15,120 


15,120 


4 

Entertainment of armourer constables 
and grant of an allowance to them. 

4,.385 

500 

4,885 

Since submitti: 
to Gover; 
ment. 

5 

Grant of local allowance of Re. 1 to 
constables serving in Alipur, Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. 

8,424 


8,424 

Since san 

tinned. 

6 

Grant of local allowance to constables in 
the districts of Jessore, Nadia and 
Hooglily for unhealfhiness. 

82,000 


82,000 


7 

Provision of supernumerary Sub- 
Inspectors for the Western Bengal 
districts. 

15,200 


15,200 


8 

Reserve launch for the Police Depart- 
ment. 


50,000 

50,000 

Sanctioned, b' 
f unds not pr 
vided. 

9 

Provision of a launch for Kishorganj 
subdivision, Mymensingh. 


44,000 

44,000 

Since submitt' 
to Gover 

ment. 

10 

Launches for Circle Inspectors at Piroz- 
pur and Madaripur. 


27,200 

o 

o 

This has be« 
dropped. 

11 

Entertainment of compounders at cer- 
tain police hospitals. 

1,920 


1,920 

Since submitt 
to Gover 
msnt. 

12 

Regrading of launch establishment of 
the River Police. 

3,200 


3,200 

Ditto.' 

13 

Supplying covers for police officers’ 
diarip. 


5,532 

5,532 


U 

15 

Revolver practice in districts 

Entertainment of extra force for 
policing railway and steamer stations 
in Eastern Bengal disteicts. 

600 

8,000 

5,400 

2,000 

6,000 

10,000 

Since submitt 
to Govei 
ment. 

16 

* f • 

Proposal for the extension of the station 
boat system. 

50,000 

3,000 

53,000 
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No. 

Particulars. 

Approximate Cost. 

Remarks. 

Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring. 

i Total, 

1 




Kb. 

Rs. 

Ba. 


17 

Extension of the River Police system in 
Western Bengal. 

2,06,068 

.5,1.5,121 

7,21,189 


18 

Appointment of Sul^Jnspectors or Head 
Constables to assist Public Prosecutors. 

27,000 


27,000 


19 

Appointment of a (Joiirt Inspector for 
Madaripur subdivision, B'aridpur dis- 
trict. 

1,800 


1,800 


20 

Extra cost on account of oil and 
lantern for police-station, reserve 
police lines, etc. 

46,0.55 

19,197 

65,252 

‘ 

Sihce sub- 
mitted to 

Government. 

21 

Entertainment of a staff of nursing 
corps for police hospitals. 

12,000 


12,000 


22 

Provisiipn for hospital charges 

17,060 


17,060 


23 

Purchase of furniture for police hospitals 


40,000 

40,000 


24 

Cost of increasing the number and pay 
of menials in police hospitals. 

3,882 


3,882 

• 

25 

Proposal for raisi;ig the proportion of 
the ordinary reserve of constables. 

3,47,840 

71,402 

4,19,242 

Since sub- 
mitted to 

Government. 

26 

Arming of police-stations ... ... 



2,644 

2,644 

Since sanc- 
tioned. 

27 

Proposals for the appointment of an 
Additional Superintendent for Farid- 
pur. 

14,880 

80 

14,960 

• 

! 


28 

Appointment of 40 Sub-Inspectors to 
replace those employed as stenographers 
and in crime work in the Deputy 
Inspector-Generals* offices and under 
training in the Finger Print (Steno- 
graflhers, 28 ; Crime work, 4 ; and 
Finger Print, 8—40). 

42,300 


i 42,300 

i 

i 

• 

29 

Town police system in Saidpur in Rang- 
pur. 

5,490 

680 

6,170 ! 

* » 

20 

« 

Ai>pointment of a 5th Range Deputy 
, Inspector-General. (The District 

Administration Committee have 

recommended the splitting up of the 
present Dacca Division.) 

34,000 

700 

34,700 

» 

31* 

Appointment of recruit boys in the 
headquarters force of districts. 





32* 

Increasing the strength of sub-treasury 
guards and provision for relief. 





33* 

Establishment of w training school for 
Head Constables. 


• 



34* 

Purchase of pamphlet entitled “ Village 
Sanitation". 




• ' ‘ 

35* 

Sam Browne belt for armed branch and 
mobilized fo^ce. • • 




, 


* Detailf not jet aettled. 
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Psrticalars. 

Cost. 

Rbhahxs; 


Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring 

Total. 



Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


36* 

Supply of water bottles 





37« 

IntrodQOtion , of adjustable handcuffs 
with chains. 





38* 

Revision of the subordinate police 
establishment of the Western Bengal 
districts. 





. 39* 

Staff' required for clerical work in the 
oourt police offices. 






40* 

Increase of investigating staff in the 
Madaripur subdivision of the Faridpur 
district. 





41* 

Splitting up of' police-stations with a 
staff of more than three SuB-lnspectors. 





Partly sn 

' mitted. 

42* 

Extra arms for armed police and mobi- 
lised contingents and police training 
schools. 





Since Ban 

1 tinned. 

43* 

Policing of Darjeeling-Himalayan Rail- 
way and its extension. 



t 


‘44* 

Extra establishment required for new 
districts and subdivisions recommende4 
by the District Administration Com- 
mittee, . 





45* 

Improvement of the pay and prospects of 
Sub-Inspectors. 





46» 

Increasing the pay of Head Constables ... 





47* 

Increasing the pay of elephant establish- 
ment of the Superintendent of Police, 
Jalpdiguri. 




, 

48t 

Scheme for the protection of Govern- 
i;;oni buildmgs at district and sub- 
divisional headquarters (vide Govern- 
ment Order No. 4963 J., dated the 4th 
December 1914), 




* 

” 49 

50 

Reorganisation of the Howrah Town 
Police.' 

Creation of a post of Sub-Inspector for 
Gymnastic Instructor in the Police 
Training College, Surdah. 

1,02,4X0 

744 

17,162t 

1,19,572 

744 

' Sifi'ce ’ 81 

milled , 
Gtvernmei 

51 

Extension of the Dafadari scheme 
throughout the Presidency. 

6,80,X60 

Not known 
yet. 

6,80,160 


52 

Appointment of three Sergeants on 
account of ordinaryv reserve in the 
districts of Western Bengal. 

^t320 

- 125 , 

, 4,445 ‘ 



Grand Total 

18,75,643 

8,29,909 

27,05,552 



*DeUilfl not yet seulcd. , ' ^ i 

t JTo estimate Ijas yet been prepared ae thejaatter i« pending with Deputy Inapectori'OencrAU 
i Excluding the cost of buildings. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Co-operation between the Police and the People. 


The efficiency of the police force depends largely on its closeness of touch 
'with the people and on the extent to which it is able to secure public trust and 
confidence. The police must usually rely for evidence as to any crime on those 
meml)ers of the public who witnessed its commission, and nothing can com- 
pel an unwilling witness to give satisfactory evidence. The proportion of 
police to the general population in Bengal is 1 to 
1 u. i/iG? 2,090, far Icss than that in any othcr province in 
Punjai, 1 t • India, and the fact that the criminal statistics of 

Bombay ... 1 tn ^ 772 Bengal do not compare unfavourably with those 

{1;U4) 1 to ‘lo9o othcr provinces shows t he law-abiding nature of 

the population ; but it ahso, I think, shows that 
co-operation on the part of the public in the prevention and detection of cfiime 
is certainly not absolutely non-existent. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that greater co-operation between 
the police and the people would lead to better results, especially in the detec- 
' tion of crime. 


1 t(. 1.299 

1 tn 1.261 
1 t. 9.V-1 
1 tn 772 
1 to 2.180 
1 tn 2.090 


Reluctance to co-operate on the part of the public is due, in part at any 
rate,. to fear as to the treatment which complainants or witnesses are likely to 
receive from individual members of the force, to a not unnatural desire to avoid 
the inconveniences w^hich too often necessarily under present conditions 
follow a willingness to give evidence and a doubt as to the ability of the police 
to give adequate protection to those who have incurred the hostility of those 
accused of crime. 


Old traditions die hard, and a bad reputation long survives the introduc- 
tion of improvement. Isolated instances of oppression also tend to give the 
public the opinion that practices which at one were common arc still charater- 
istic of the force. 


The character of the force depends on the character of the individuals 
composing it : improvement can be achieved only by the most careful recruit- 
ing both in the higher and lower grades; by the education of the members after 
they join the force, and by the summary jmni.shment of all deliquents. (treat 
attention has been given to these matters in recent years. It can safely be 
said of the Bengal force that their pay and prospects have improved; that 
great care has been taken to recruit the best men available; and that ewy 
complaint is thoroughly enquired into- Tn the matter of education, too much 
has been done. A police college was opened three years ago at Surdah for the 
training of Assistant Superintendents and Sub- Inspectors; and police schools 
for the training of constables have been organized at Surdah, Dacca, Rampur 
Boalia and Berhampur. Officers and men now receive a training which will 
better enable them to understan<l and solve the problems they have to tackle; 
and will at the same time make them better fitted and more willing to get into 
, close touch with the people and to win their confidence and regard. It will 
take time for the effects of this training to permeate the whole force, but a 
great improvement is already perceptible to those who are in a position to 
ju(fee, and the public may confidently look forward to greater efficiency as 
a result. 


In the meantime attention has been paid to supervision. GazettedLofficers 
have, been placed in charge of subdivisions wherever possible; a grade of 
Deputy Superintendents has been created; great care has been exercised in 
the selection and recruitment of Inspectors, and in m^iny cases the area of 
the Inspectors’.circles has been reduced. As much has not been done to im- 
prove the Calcutta Police as has been done in the case ofcthe Bengal force, but 
I feel sure that a great deal can be done. I believe that Government is fully 
alive to this and will cavefully consider the steps which should be take®..* 
Many persons in a position to give assistance to the police are deterred 
‘from doing so by the inconveniences to which they are certain to be exposed, 
rapart alt^ether from any fear they have as to their treatment by members of 
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the force. The number of investigating centres is small. Investigations 
cannot always be completed on the spot, and frequently witnesses have to go 
a long distance to attend the police office. The number of courts is still 
smaller, and the distances which witnesses have to travel before they can give 
evidence are in nhany cases very great. The witness knows too that if the 
case is a serious one he will have later on to attend the Sessions Court. Com- 
munications, especially in Eastern Bengal, are often precarious, and 
attendance at cx^urt may involve several days’ absence from work and 
consequent loss of income, for which the allowances made to witnesses afford 
very inadequate compensation. Added to this there is frequently a not 
unnatural fear of the strange surroundings of the court and a dislike of 
rigorous cross-examination . These difficulties may not be confined to Bengal, 
nor even to India, but tliey undoubtedly have a most unfortunate effect here. 
An attempt has been made to meet some of them by increasing the number of 
investigating centres, by augmenting the staff of investigating officers in 
order to secure greater promptitude in the disposal of cases, and by the 
gradual improvement of communications; and projects for many further 
improvements are ready for execution as soon as money is available for the- 
purpose. 

One great drawback to the maintenance of close touch with the people 
is the number of members in the lower rank of the force who have little if any 
knowledge of Bengali manners, customs and language. At the police schools 
recruits are taught the Bengali language; but the only satisfactory solution 
of this problem will probably be found in the recruitment of constable^ to a 
large extent from the districts in which they serve. The Inspector- General 
is giving this matter his attention and some progress has already been made, 
though the difficulties to be surmounted are very gieat indeed. 

In some classes of crime members of the public in a position to give evi- 
dence are deterred from doing so by fear of the action likely to be taken against 
them by the accused or his associates, and by a doubt as to the ability of the 
police to protect them against such action. We cannot deny that there are 
very real grounds for this attitude, and .so long as these forms of crime exist, 
it may be imiiossible to remove it. 

Full co-operation between the police and the people can only come 
gradually ivid by the action and reaction of different forces affecting police 
and people alike. Improvements effected by careful recruiting, subsequent 
training, and strict discipline will create greater confidence and trust in the 
public, and this trust and confidence will lead to closer touch; while the in- 
crease in. facilities, simplification of procedure, and avoidance of delays will 
go far to render the people less reluctant to offer their services. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

History of the Criminal Investigation Department. 


In the early years of Warren Hastings’ administration there was a great 
increase in the crime of dacoity and pecuniary rewards were offered as early as 
1772 for information which would lead to the conviction of the perpetrators 
of these crimes. In 1792 the specific reward of Rs. 10 for every dacoit, 
payable on conviction, was authorised and continued to be paid up to 1808. It 
was this practice w^hich led to the rise of the profession of goenda. The 
introduction of the police thanas so far from checking the systeln led to its 
expansion. Every thana had its set of goendaa looking for employment and 
countenanced by the Daroga. Some Darogas even shared in the head money. 
Mr. Blacquiere, then Magistrate of Nadia, in the beginning of last century, 
succeeded in getting members of the great dacoit gangs to give information 
concerning the habits of their former associates. At first these men attached 
themselves to Mr. Blacquiere, because they found with him a quieter and more 
profitable occupation for themselves and their families. They broke com- 
. pletely with their old associates but they gave information of what they knew 
of their w’ays and habits and the names and places of residence of the members 
of the gang. In the beginning they formed a real “ detective ” agency — their 
great value w’as their special knowledge. The scheme met with such success in 
Nadia that other Magistrates were encouraged to try it — but in the absence of 
careful supervision the system led to great abuses. 

Incautious Magistrates were occasionally induced to entrust professed 
goendas with general warrants and indefinite commissions for the apprehen- 
.sion of criminals in places particularly infested by robbers. Officers called 
girdwars were regularly entrusted with ]) 0 WTr to apprehend those pointed out 
by the gomdas, and it is unquestionable that these girdivnrs and goendas 
abused their power and extorted money not only from the dacoits but also from 
innocent persons; and in some cases it was suspected that the goenda himself 
devised the robbery of which he convicted the unhap])y wretches recjjiced by his 
arts, to a participation in the crime. 

In 1808 the office of Superintendent of Police was created and the object 
aimed at was the co-ordination of efforts to investigate crime which was not 
confined to a single district, and the efforts of this officer and of Mr. Blacquiere, 
with his extended functions, met with considerable success. 

Jn 1812 (vide “ Fifth Report ”), the following reasons are given for the 
continuance of the goenda system ; — 

(1) The necessity for the adoption of some strong measures to check and 

suppress the outrages committed by dacoits. 

(2) The good state of the police within the town of Calcutta, where 

goendas had been employed by the Magistrates and particularly 
under the direction of Mr. Blacquiere. 

(3) The benefit experienced in the district of Nadia from the deploy- 

ment of Mr. Blacquiere with goendas for the discovery and 
seizure of dacoits. 

(4) The rules under which goendas were directed to be employed, which 

prohibited their receiving general w^arrants and restricted^hem , 
to pointing out persons accused of crimes to the girdwars, or 
officers who attended, to apprehend them. 

The Fifth Reporrt, however, records that ‘'the satisfaction which this” 
the considerable success met with) “ must have afforded to Government under- 
went probably some abatement, on the discovery which was made, that sonio -df 
the goendas thus employed had, in concert with the girdwars, actually been 
committing depredations en the peaceable inhabitants, of the same nature as 
those practiced by t^e-daeoits, whom they were employed to suppress.” * 
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The inability of the regular police to deal with the Thugs led to the use of 
a similar system. Sleeman in 1835 organised the Thuggee Department 
independent of the regular police. The success of Sleemairs methods is well 
known. The crime of Thuggee was stamped out within a very few years. In 
1839 tiie duty of suppressing dacoity was added to the Department, but it was 
found, as the work increased, that it was impossible to supervise it adequately 
from the one centre, .Tubbulpore. Provincial Departments were, therefore, 
created and a Special Commissioner for the Suppression of Daauty in Bengal 
was appointed in 1852, with headquarters at Bandel. The methods were not 
so successful in the suppression of daCoity and the system was frequently 
attacked. The number of ooeridns became, very large — a letter of 1863 gives 
the names of 246, of whom 179 were stated to be useless. The old gangs had 
been broken up, the old informers had lost touch with their profession and 
had not developed into ])olice officers. Some were content to live on the 
allowances made to them by the department, and such as were useful were 
reduced to obtaining information by associating wdth the dacoits. Their 
position led them in some cases to return to their old profession and in others 
to levy blackmail. 

Meanwhile the real difficulty had been tackled; the existence of the 
Special Department was due to the inefficiency of the old police. The reforms 
which followed the Police Commission of 1860 altered this. The Commission . 
recommended that these Special Departments should be absorbed into the 
new police force. Tn 1863 the Government of India issued orders for the 
transfer of the duties of the Thuggee and Dacoity Departments ih the 
Provinces to the regular police, but the special agency was maintained for the 
prevention of thes(> crimes in Native States. 

In Bengal the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, issued orders on 
the subject in letter No. 4551 of 12th June 1863. His Honour considered it 
was out of the question to continue to uphold a system under which police and 
judicial functions were blended in so objectionable a manner as they were in 
the Dacoity Department, where the tracing out of criminals, the charge of the 
approvers who were the chief witnesses against these criminals and the 
committal of the cases for trial were all vested in one man, })ractically exempt 
from all control. His Honour considered that the new police should be 
prepared t6 deal with violent organized gang robberies as confidently as with 
any other class of crime. The Lieutenant-Governor, therefore, considered it 
necessary to entrust the duty of organization of the police for the suppression 
and detection of every kind of crime in one officer, viz., the Inspector- General 
of^ Police and to do away entirely with the Dacoity Department as a separate 
and independent establishment. At the same time the special knowledge of 
dacoit gangs and their operations possessed by the department was not thrown 
away. The Lieutenant-Governor expressed the opinion that it was of the 
greatest importance that there should be a special branch of the police at the 
disposal of the Inspector-General for the purpose of detecting on some system-* 
atic principle offenders either in cases of ordina^ heinous offences, the 
investigation of which is attended with peculiar difficulty demanding the 
undivided attention of the officers engaged in the inquiry and in other masses 
of cases, whether gang robbery, highway robbery, burglary, cattle stealing*- of 
any other crime particularly prevalent in certain localities. His Honour, 
therefore, directed that a special detective force should form a part of the 
organization of the new police. As a commencement, the Special Commis- 
sioner for the Suppression of Dacoity in Bengal '^Mr, Reilly) was made a 
^Special Detective Superintendent, with one of his officers, Babu Guru Charan 
Das, as his assistant. A few of the best of the approvers were attached to the 
branch as constables. This force formed the nucleus of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department under the Inspector-General of Police. . 

The following^ is an extract from the Inspector^Gfeneral’s Circular 
Memorandum No. 1, dated the 6th January 1864 : — 

wTho Detective Department, a.s now organized, is no doiibt cleared of the objection- 
able blending of police and judicial functions, which formerly prevailed, but still it 
remains practically a small imperium in imperio^ and His Honour would seem to 
have ai^ticipnted, jealousies and want of union and co-operation between tl^e subordinate 
officers of the Detective Department, and of the Ordinary Pftlice ip districts, is apparent. 
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Indeed, I question whether these feelings do not extend even higher than the * ‘subordinate 
officers.” In practice it is quite impossible to get an ordinary native to work properly 
under two heads, even though these heads may be in the same department and under the 
same superintending control. The Detective Officers are not subordinate to the Ordin- 
ary Police directed by the District Superintendent, yet they reside in the districts and 
are expected to attend daily at ‘‘the Court” of the District Superintendent of Police. 
The Detective Inspector ‘‘is so to dispose his detective Constables” (who likewise are 
independent of the Ordinary Police) ‘‘as may seem fit to him for obtaining information 
ct any crime that may be going on in the district.” The District Superintendent of 
I'olice is forbidden to interfere in any manner with these Constables, but should the 
Detective Inspector get any information from his Constables which appears to him 
likely to be useful to the Regular Police, he is to report it to the District Superintendent. 
This would seem to leave it discretionary with the Detective Inspector whether to report 
or not to the Superintendent of Police, and further on, it is stated that he (the Detective 
Inspector) is ” expected ” to be in daily communication wdth the Superintendent of 
his (the Detective) Department, and to ‘‘keep him informed of all that goes on in the 
district;” over all the police of which, the District Superintendent of Police is by law 
the superintending head. Now I cannot conceive any plan more likely to promote 
heart-burnings and jarring — and I would ask any one to plac^ himself in the position 
cf a District Superintendent of Police, and consider whether he would feel comfortable 
in having such a “detective” machinery, the strings of which are pulled by a far-off 
and mysterious agency, at work in his district. I am sure that the present Detective 
Agency, which is avowedly an experiment for the seven districts (only) as per margin, 
will never harmonize with the Constabulary. 

The rise and progress of the Dacoity Department in Bengal, is attributable entirely 
to the inefficiency of the old Police. The character and nature of the crime in Bengal 
certainly does not warrant the maintenance of any separate establishment to surmount 
it, etqiecially when that establishment has been pronounced on the very high authority 
oi His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to have failed, as shown by the last two years’ 
returns. But the old Police was so thoroughly cowardly, and incapable of coping 
physically with violent crimes, that the Government were only too glad to avail them- 
selveJt of the first energetic Magistrate who showed a speciality for dealing with them; 
and thus the agency for the suppression of dacoity became a separate institution. I 
hardly think that tiie spirit of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders conveyed 
in the documents already quoted, have been fulfilled by the existing establishment 
which, in theory, may be embodied into the Police, but in practice remains almost as 
separate as ever from the whole f(»rce with the single exception of the Inspector-General 
— no real incorporation or amalgamation has taken place. The Head Detective Officer 
has a distinct office, and office establishment, in Calcutta — the latter at a cost solely for 
the detective force of no less a sum than Rs. 425 per month, which is nearly equal to 
the office establishment of an Inspector-General of Police under the smaller adminis- 
trations; and until lately there we*; apparently other separate offices and office establish- 
ments at Ilooghly, .Tessore, and Moorshedabad. Now, I think, that the Dacoity 
Department in Bengal may safely be abolished altogether as a special agency which, 
as before said, practically and in reality, it continues to be even now; and I would 
tljerefore advise the placing of tbi.s service in the hands of the Deputy Inspectors-General 
who were intended to undertake such duties, and are peculiarly well situated for the 
purpose of tracing out and uprooting heinous and organized crimes which may expend 
beyond the limits of a single district. 

• I would place under each ot these officers the best Native Inspector the circle 
would afford, and four selected men; all these men would be moveable from district to 
di.strict as heinous (u- organized crimes such as dacoity, tbugee, robbery by means of 
drugs or cattle-stealing might become rife. These men would act as a part and payel 
of the District Police Force so long as they were within district limits, and the ])eputy 
Inspector-General of the Circle should be the person to guide the operations of the 
District Superintendent and the rest of the Police, and not a special Detective Officer 
si+ting in Calcutta.” 
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APPINDIX TO CMAPTiR XVII. 

Nlttoiy of tht OrimliMl Invastigatlofi Dtpaitmtiit from 1887. 


The Special Branch of the Criminal Investigation Department was created about 
December 1887, with the object of dealing with specially confidential political movements 
and meetings, excitement, wandering characters of a suspicious nature, public feeling, 

‘ illicit trade in arms and ammunition, etc., and its organ, the confidential Police Abstract, 
was first published in June 1888. From a circular issued under the instructions of Sir 
Edward Henry in 1893, it appears that the wishes of Government were that as far as 
possible the very existence of the Special Branch should be unknown or at any rate kept in 
the background. 

The success of the work of this Branch at first depended largely on the personal 
interest taken in it bv the Inspector-General himself, and from time to time circulars 
were issued drawing the attention of the District Officers to the importance of the duty of 
collecting this special information. 

In 1905 the political situation increased the work of the Special Branch greatlv. 
The anti-Oovernment movement, which found expression at this time in opposition to*the 
partition of Bengal, w’as the subject of many reports. 

The first reference to the beginnings of the anti-Government movement are to be 
found in a circular of the 8th of December 1905, which directs that all cases arising out of 
4wadeshi agitation should be reported according to rules in force for collisions between 
Europeans and Indians. In April 1906, the Eastern Bengal Government issued a circular 
on illegal practices connected with swadeshi agitation and there is a Bengal circular, 
dated September 1906, calling for full reports on the anti-partition agitation and the 
Mwademi movement. The first regular list of the more public and prominent persons 
connected with the political agitation was published on the 27th July 1909. It contained 
22 names. 

The Special Branch was at first under the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime, but in 
October 1905 the Branch was placed in charge of the Personal Assistant directly under the 
Inspector-General. Confidential reports regarding all matters apparently connected with 
the anti-Government movement were submitted to nim. These reports were not supposed 
to take the place of the special reports submitted by the Superintendents of Police. T^y 
were called for with u view to enable the Special Branch to make use of the information 
collected at headouarters and advise such action as might seem desirable without delay. 
Up to this time Mr. Denham had been the Assistant in charge of the Special Branch, but 
in May 1908 the work had increased very greatly and a senior officer, Mr. Daly, was 
appointed Deputy Inspector-General in charge of the Special Branch. By a circular, 
dated 23rd December 1909, Superintendents of Police were required to repoft by express 
telegram to the Special Branch all ca8e.s of dacoity, murder, etc., reasonably believed to 
be committed by members of the revolutionary party. By this circular, the special 
reports went direct to the Special Branch and the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime, or 
the Deputy Inspector-General of the Range was prohibited from issuing further 
instructions in the case. ’ ^ 

As the question of preventing and investigating the crime 'arising out of the anti- 
Government movements became more and more important and the work of the criminals 
more*and more extended — a serious difficulty arose. The Calcutta Police Force is 
independent of the Inspector-General of Police and in consequence has its own detective 
department. This department, however, did not possess the expert knowledge of 
revolutionary crime possessed by the department under the Inspector-General, and £fS 
Calcutta naturally became the centre for many of the criminals, tuis led to friction. 

In March 1911 a Committee discussed the question, and as a result a Special Deputy 
Commissioner was placed in charge of the Special Branch of the Detective Department of 
^he Calcutta Police. This Deputy Commissioner worked ** in subordinate co-operation " 

, wAh the officer in charge of political crime in the Provincial Department, and the system 
worked fairly satisfactorily up to June 1912, when there was a decrease in political crime 
and the Calcutta Police, Special Branch, was re-absorbed into the ordinary Criminal 
Investigation Department. After October 1905 there was a recrudescence of political 
crime and the Special Branch was reformed in Calcutta under the Deputy Commissioner 
sanctioned for the second division. This was a makeshift and no orders were ever hassed 
by Government as to this officer’s relations with the Bengal Intelligence Branch, but he • 
has carried on much in the same way as the former Special Deputy Commissioner, with the 
exception that his weekly report instead of going to the Commissioner and then to Govern- 
ment, gqes to the Intelligence Branch and is amalgamated with the Intelligence Branch 
report. Further, owing to the Calcutta Intelligence Branch staff being totally 
inadequate, a number df Bengal officers are employed on enquiries fh Calcutta, and report 
direct to the Bengal Intelligence Branch and not througn the Calcutta Intelligence 
Branch. This system does not work very satisfactorily. * , * 

As I have explained in tratiiig the history of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
there are now two distinct and, for practical purposes, separate branches dealing with 
specialized crime — the Intellig'ence Branch (or I.B.), which deals with matters connected 
with the anA-Govern^ect ^movement, and the Criminal Investigation Department 
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(or C. I. D.), which deals with other special forms of crime* Each of these branches is 
under the control of a Deputy Inspector-General responsible^ directly to the Inspector- 
General of Police. 

The C. 1. 1). work is divided under the following heads : — 

(1) The Railway Branch, divided into — 

(</) East Indian Railway and Bengal -Nagpur Railway, 

(6) Eastern Bengal Railway, 
each being in charge of a Superintendent. 

(2) The River Police, also in charge of a Superintendent. 

(;J) The Headquarters Department (under a Superintendent called the Assistant 
to the Deputy Inspector-General) consisting of — 

(i) The Investigation Department. 

(ii) The Finger Print Bureau. 

(Hi) The Criminal Intelligence Bureau. 

(iv) The Photo Bureau. 

(v) The Gazette Branch. 

In addition to these branches of police work, the Deputy Inspector-General is 
responsible to the Inspector-General for the organization and efiSciency of crime work 
carried on in the district offices, and he is expected to visit each district office at least once 
in two years. 

To these branches it is proposed to add a Special Branch, in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, to deal with action under the Criminal Tribes Act. and a special school for the 
instruction and training of iiolice officers in advanced detective work. 

In connection with the rivers and railways, the head of the C. I. D. performs the 
ordinary duties of a Range Deputy Inspector-General and these duties are by no means 
light. Similarly, he performs the duties of a Range Deputy Inspector-General with 
regard to the River Police, and as this force, is still in process of organization, his duties 
in this connection are very heavy indeed. 

The chief duty, however, of the head of the 0. 1. 1). is the control of the investigation 
of professional crime. Reports of certain classes of crime are sent direct to him and 
likewise reports of all crimes which have the appearance of being the work of a gang of 
professional criminals. Except in Howrah, where there is a special Detective Depart- 
ment, there i.s no recognised rule whereby .special officers are set apart specially for the 
detection of crime. In some districts Superintendents have picked out officers who have 
shown special detective ability, hut this is possible onW by reducing the staff sanctioned 
for ordinary pedioe duties in some direction. The Range Deputy Inspector-General 
have no detective officers attached to their establishment, though, sometimes for 
convenience a special detective officer is deputed to work under the guidance, of a Deputy 
fnspectorr General. All special detective officers are concentrated at headquarters. 

When a crime comes to the notice of a Superintendent, and he has reason to believe 
that the staff at his disposal is not fully qualified to deal with it satisfactorily, he applies to 
the C. I. 1). for a special officer, and this officer must work under the Superintendent. 
Copies of all diaries are forwarded to the Deputy Inspector-General. There are also at 
times important cases of fraud or gang cases which are taken up on the initiative of the 
Dtputy Inspector-General himself. 

The C. T. D. publishes a Criminal Intelli t/ence Gazette with an illustrated Supple- 
ment. This’ publication contuin.s all items of news which the Department thinks njay be 
useful to the District Officers in the detection and prevention of crime. The items are 
published as cjuickly as possible; the es.sence of sucJi publication must be promptitude, 
and) the Department cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statements published, but the 
Deputv Inspector-General makes every attempt to secure accuracy by close supervision 
over tlie Superintendents and others who .supply the information. 

The Criminal Intelligence Bureau is yearly growing in value and the knowledge of 
its use is spreading. At present there are two or three enquiries daily, and every week 
officers from the inufa.s.sal come to .search for information, • 

The Finger Print Bureau has now 115,000 records and deals yearly with about 16,000 ’ 
references from all parts of India. In about 26 per cent, of the cases the Bureau has been 
ible to trace the owner of the finger-print. 

The Intelligence Branch of the C. I. I)., as I have said above, deals with all niatters 
beari^’g upon the anti-Government movement. At the present time it employs the 
following staff : — 

Permanent Staff. 

1 Superintendent of Police on Rs. 700; local adlowance Bs. 200 and house 
allowance Rs. 160. 

This appointment is to be kept vacant so long as the post of temporary Deputy 
Inspector-General is retained. 

1 Assistant Superintendent of Police (Special Assistant); average pay Bs. 400; 
local allowance Bs. 100 and house allowance Bs. 100. 

1 Deputy Superintendent of Police for office; avera^ pay Bs. 400; l^cal allowance 
Bs. 100 and house allowance Bs. 75 for a Euro'peata qfficer. 
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2 liead-constables (1, 2nd grade and 1. Jlrd giade); local allo^^ance at Us. 8 each 
and house allowance at lU. 2 each. 

26 constables at an average pay ot Rs. 11-8. Lcjcal allowance foi 21 constables 
(excluding 4 for the ordinal^ leseive) at Rs, 4 and house allowance for 25 
. men at Rs. 2 each. 

17 Clerka — 

1 on Rs. 260 — 10 — 000. 

2 on Rs. 200 — 6 — 250 each 
4 on Rs. 160 — 5 — 200 ,, 

4 on Rs. 125 — 5 — 150 ,, 

6 on Rs. 100—6—125 „ 


Temporary Staff. 


Cost, 

Rs. A. P. 


1 Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 2n(l grade, Rs. I,.j00 
per mensem .. 

House allowance to Deputy Inspector-General (5 months 
at Rs. 175 and 7 months at Ks. 60) 

1 Superintendent of Police, 4th grade, nn Rs. HOO per 
mensem 

Local allowance at Rs. 1.50 j>cr mensem 
House allowance at Rs. 150 „ „ 

1 Superintendent of Polic *, 5th grade, on Rs 7(M> per 

mensem ... 

Local allowrance at Rs. 1.50 per mensem 
House allowance at Rs. 150 „ „ 

2 Deputy Superintendents of Police, 4th grade, on Rs. 250 

each per mensem 

Local allowanc* at Rs. 100 each per mensem ... 

House allowance at Rs. .50 „ „ „ ... ... 

1 Deputy Su!|lerintendeut of Police (to be profiled from the 
existing provincial cadre) ... ... ... 

Local allowance at Rs. 100 per mensem 
Houb‘ allowance at Rs. .50 „ „ 


1,500 0 0 

107 14 h 

80 ) 0 0 
1.50 0 0 
150 0 0 


700 0 
150 0 
150 0 


500 0 0 
200 0 0 
100 0 0 


100 0 0 
50 0 0 


16 Inspectors — 


1 Ist grade at Rs. 250 per men-»em 
.'1 2ud „ at ,, 200 each per menHem 

6 .Ird „ at „ 175 „ „ „ 

6 4th „ at „ 150 „ „ „ 


Rs. A. P. 

250 0 0 
600 0 0 
1,0.50 0 0 
200 0 0 


Ks. 


2,S0O 0 0 


28 Sub-Inspectorb — 


Rs. A. P. 


1 

Ist grade at Rs. 

100 per mensem 

100 

0 

0 

6 

2ud „ 

at „ 

80 each per mensem ... 

4n0 

0 

0 

7 

3rd „ 

at „ 

70 „ ., „ ... 

420 

0 

0 

10 

4th „ 

at „ 

60 „ 

600 

0 

0 

4 

5th „ 

at „ 

60 „ „ 

200 

0 

0 


1,870 0 0 


2^6«Hoad Constables — 

5 Ist grade at Rs. 22-8 each per mensem ... 

9 2nd „ at ft 20 „ ,, ... 

12 3rd „ at „ 17-8 „ *, „ ... 

93 Constables on an average pay of Rs. 11-8 

• each per m,ensem 


Rs. 


A. r. 


112 8 0 
180 0 0 
210 0 0 


502 8^ 0 
1,069 8 0 


Hoftse allowance-^ 

16 Inspectors at Ra. 30 each 
Buh'lnspectors „ 

26,,Hea4 Constables „ • 2 

, 93 Constables n m ^ 


480 

560 

52 

186 


A. P. 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


1,278 R- 0 
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Tbmpobaby Staff. 


Cost. 


Coaveyanoe allowaaoe^ 


Rs. A. P. 


16 In-spectors at Ra. 20 each ... ... ... \ ogA q q 

27 Sub-Inapectora at „ 20 „ ... ... ... I 


Local allowance — 


1 

1 


16 Inapeotora at Ra. 60 each per menaem 
27 Sub-Inapectora at Ra. 40 each per menaem (excluding 
1 Sub-Inapector for the ordinary reserve) 

26 Head Conatablea at Ra. 8 each («er menaem ... 

76 Conatablea at Ra. 4 each per menaem (excluding 17 
conatablea for the ordinary reserve) ... 

Clerk on Ra. 200 ... ... ... ... 

Clerk on „ 150 ... ... ... 


} 


2,552 0 0 

350 0 0 


Total per menaem 


15,939 14 8 , 

+ 12 


Total per annum ... 1,91,279 0 0 


In addition to tne headquarters staff there are District Intelli^nce OflScers under the 
Superintendent in each district, but these officers are part of the regular staff of the 
district. 

From 1st March 1916, all constables, temporary and permanent, wffl get a town 
allowance of Re. 1 per mensem. 

The duties entrusted to the I. B. may be olassiffed as follows. They are laid-down 
in circular No. 6 1.B., dated the 3rd August 1914 : — 

I. Detective Branch . — To assist the Police Department in tft' detection of crimes 
of murder and dacoity or robber 3 r which from attendant circumstances 
appear to have been committed with the object of furthering the anti- 
Government movement. 

II. Preventive Branch. — (1) To collect information regarding the movement with 
a view to preventing crime — («) through officers of the Department directly, 
(h) through paid or voluntary agents, (c) by scrutinizing the Press. (</) by 
examining documents seized under w'arrants for house-searches, (e) in other 
‘miscellaneous w'ays, such as confessions of prisoners, etc. 

(2) To watch the movements of individuals with a view to preventing them 
from committing crime. 

(3) To scrutinize the vernacular and English Press and bring to the notice of 
Government books and periodicals which contain passages of a nature likely 
to bring the Government into contempt or to encourage racial hatred, and 
to bring to the notice of Government breaches of the Press laws. (Lately 
this duty has been dealt with by the Press Censor.) 

(4) To assist Government in the administration of the Arms Act and Explosives 
Act. 

III. Informaiion Bureau .. — To record and classify information and make it ' 
available to the officers of the Department and Government in connection 
with enquiries regarding appointments, schools and colleges, etc., and to 
the Governments of other Provinces and to the Director of Criminal 
Intelligence. 

In a previous part of this note I have tried to give an account of the history of this 
anti-Government movement, and I have tried to show how in the end it has led to t][ie 
organization of a revolutionary party — a small body of men well organized, whose ultimate 
object is to rid the country as soon as possible of an alien rule, and who hope in some way 
to attain this end bv plotting against the present Government of the coun^,. To enable 
them io parry out their designs they require money, and this they secure by sabsorij, i^ions 
^nd by organized robbery and by forcible contributions; and when -they are intexyupted 
in their work or in danger of being detected, they do not hesitate to assassinate those 
vhom they believe to be the most active of their enemies. The police force is not as much 
concerned with the cause of this state of affairs; it is concerned with the fact that such 
a state of affairs exists, that plots against Gkivemment and crimes against society have 
to be prevented and tht.t those who break the laws should be speedily brought to justice. 
It is for the Government jto consider how the causes are to be removed. The police deal 
wkh existing facts. ^ The crimes committed are not isolate and independent breaches of 
the* law: they are incidents in a well-organized movement, and it is this fact which 
differentiates these crimes from ordinary murder and dacoity and which rendem it 
necessary to have a Special Riiindh.dl4lie- vllitoti en4)epafto "tn ^enl -w^ith it. The 
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Department hat grown gradually at the ramifications of the organization have come to be 
known. The criminals belong to a new class. There are clever brains at work behind 
the scene, and the schemes devised are fr^uently carried out by tools who know little or 
nothing of the organization which is making use of them. Consequently it is impossible 
to detect the real criminals without a detailed knowledge of the vniole organization, and 
this knowledge can be acquired only by patient study. 

The work of this Special Department (or Intelligence Branch as it is called in 
Bengal) naturally divides itself under three distinct heads — 

(1) Kenderiug assistance in and the controlling of the investigation of actual 

crimes committed and the detection of the criminals; 

(2) the prevention of such crimes either directly, e.g., by watching potential 

criminals or indirectly by preventing the spread of the idea; 

(3) as an auxiliary to both of these, the collection and convenient recording of 

information. 

These heads correspond with the branches of the Department already referred to. 

The responsibility for the actual investigation and detection of crime must always 
rest with the ofiScer of the police force who is entrusted with the investigation and detec» 
tion of crime of the area within which the crime is committed, unless and until higher 
police authority definitely takes the responsibili^ from him and places it on the shoulders 
of another; but this officer will always be at a disadvantage in dealing with revolutionary 
crime, because he cannot ordinarily have that minute knowledge of the revolutionary 
organization so necessary to successful investigation. For example, names of men 
or places, references to incidents made by witnesses, which conveyed nothinir to him 
might afford a clue to an officer who knows the organization. The detective side of the 
Intelligence Branch must therefore have a staff of officers with an expert knowledge of the 
organization and its members, and these officers must be ready to place their services at 
the disposal of investigating officers at a moment's notice; but they should remain expert 
advisers; the conduct of the case should remain with the officer in charge of the investiga- 
tion. This, it seems to me, must be the theory; the practice must often depend on the 
efficiency of the local officer, and there must be great temptation on the part of an able 
I. B.. officer to take matters entirely into his own hands. 

But the hardest and in some ways the most responsible duty of the Intelligence 
Branch is the prevention of such crimes. The number of crimes actually committed is 
not large, but the number of potential criminals may be very large indeed. Preventive 
measures are divided under two heads — (o) political, (b) police. Political measures are 
those devised by the Government with the object of removing the causes of discontent 
M'hich lead young men to join the ranks of the criminals. With such preventive measures 
the police have no concern, but there are other preventive measures — I have enumerated 
some of them above — the collection and record of information, the surveillance of 
individuals, the scrutiny of the Press, the administration of the Arms Act. The number 
of officers employed at any one time in connection with the investigation ^ prosecution 
of particular cases is not large, but the number of officers employed in preventive work is 
considerable. It is in this work also that the officers of the Department come into collision 
with the members of the general public. 

Information is collected from the following sources ; — 

(1) Information reported directly by officers of the Department : such information 

may come into possession of the officer (o) from his own direct observation, 

or (/;) from others either in return for payment (informers) or voluntarily, 

(2) Diaries of {a) officers of the Department, (h) officers of other departments of 

the regular police force, (c) Superintendents of District Police. 

(3) Case diaries. 

.(4) Information received from other Provinces. 

(5) Information received from the Director of Criminal Intelligence. 

(6) Information received from approvers and prisoners. 

The amount of money which is expended secretly in the collection of information is 
l^^arkably small. The whole expenditure in secret service does not exceed Bs. 35,000, 
and of this sum, nearly Bs. 30,000 is used in the payment of watchers,” in diet for 
uuder-trial prisoners and in other vrays, and only Bs. 5,000 in the di||ict purchase of 
inforjonation. This disposes at once of the charge that the police pay for a great army of 
spies* to watch the people. The chief sources of the Department are their own officers. 
It is possible that individual officers may pay small sums from their own pocket for 
information, but as the officers of the Department are well known to be honest, whether^ 
from character or want of opportunij^ it is in this connection immaterial, the omount of 
such payments must be ve^ small. The sums placed at the disposal of District Officers for 
the pu^hase of information are infinitesimal. There are no regular informers or spies 
in the sense that men are secretly employed on a regular salary to go about the country 
collecting information. Booh agents ere at times employed in connection with special 
developments, but when their capacity to give information in this special line ceases, they 
cease to be employed. There are also eases in which individuals who have given infc^ma- 
tion which has proved valuable are rewarded. There is, however, no or^nized system 
of spies. I gather that police officers are frequently assisted in their inquiries by friend^ 
or relations, whobave ordlnAiiily no desire for reward beyond the knowledge that they 
are assisting the officer to stake a reputation for hiinwlf, and that it hae happehed that 
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special aptitude for police work has come to light iix this way^ &zid that such men have in 
a very few cases subsequently been drafted into the regular police force. 

The diaries of the officers call for no special note — their value'Varies greatly accord- 
ing to the capacity of the officer. 

The information communicated by the other Provinces and the Director-General 
of Criminal Intelligence is furnished both in the form of weekly abstracts and of inde- 
pendent notes. 

Such items of information as are likely to be of general interest are published in the 
Weekly Abstract of the lutelliffence Branch. 

The surveillance of individuals is a very difficult tusk in any country : in Bengal 
it is rendered doubly difficult because the constables of the Department are for the most 
part up-country men, whose presence is always noticeable. The work, therefore, has 
to be entrusted to Sub-Inspectors or officers of higher status, who are themselves Bengalis, 
and as the number of such officers is small, their identity cannot long be concealed. 
Effectual surveillance, therefore, must almost always be carried out openly, and when 
this is so, the annoyance caused is naturally great and the irritation is not confined to 
individuals under observation. The cost involved is also considerable. These considera- 
tions lead to surveillance being employed only in coses when it is absolutely essential as 
a preventive measure. The number of suspects is about 60. There is, in addition to the 
list of people who are kept under surveillance, a directory of people who have at any 
time ‘been suspected of dangerous complicity in the anti-Government movement. This 
book contains particulars coiicerning about 257 individuals, but these “suspects” are 
not regularly watched. Their movements are reported when there appears to be reason 
for doing so. This list is carefully checked by the Deputy Inspector-General when lie 
visits the districts, and it is also checked once a year; names no longer considered to be 
of in^ortance are removed. 

The scrutiny of the Press, though it involves much labour, does not cull for much 
comment. The Department does not take action under any of the Press laws on its 
own initiative. Every case is referred to Government for orders. At present the ‘Press 
Censor is dealing with this work. 

Similarly, the administration of tlie Arms Act does not call for comment. 

District Intelligence There are several points in the working of the two 

branches of the Criminal Investigation Department which appear to me to call for con- 
sideration, but I make these suggestions very diffidently. It would require a fai- greater 
study of the subject than I have been able to make, to understand the working thoroughly, 
and I therefore ofFer these remarks by wajjr of suggestion. 

The first point concerns the organization of detective work under the Inspector- 
General. The experience of police forces throughout Western lands leads to the belief 
that it is to the advantage of the admini.«tration to have all ordinary detective work 
under one administrative head directly responsible to the head of the police force. But 
here in Bengal we have to deal with an exceptional case of specialized crime, anrl the 
doubt arises ’idietber the special force dealing with this crime .should form a branch of 
the regular detective force or should be in charge of a Special Admini.strutive Assistant 
directly under the Chief of Police. The latter is the case in Bengal. Coiiuected with 
this .sj'stem there are di.sadvantages. In the first place, it is impossible always to draw a 
clear line between ordinary crime and revolutionar 3 ' crime. In the second place, officers 
dealing w'ith revolutionary crime and nothing else are perhaps apt to take a narrow 
view \)f the condition of the country and the measures necessary to deal Avitb it, and so 
long as these officers are the sole advisers of the Inspector-General, he (especially if he 
is not a professional police officer), and after him, the Government, is in the hands of the 
Special Department. A change to less strenuous work would often be good for the 
officers themselves and, la.stly, it would on general grounds be an advantage to the Chief 
oP?’olice to administer the Detective Department through one head instead of two. On 
the other hand, the work of the Dexjuty Tn.speetor-Oeneral, Crime (Criminal Investigation 
Department), and that of the Deputy Insxiector-General of the Intelligence Branch is 
already more than sufficient for two officers, and the duties done by these two officers 
could not be done by one. The only solution would be to place an aarainistrative offfi’.er^ 
over th^ heads of both. ‘ 

Closely connected wdth this is the necessity for close touch between the work of the 
Intelligence Briflch and the Government. There is no call for any closer touch betw^n 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Crime, Railways and Rivers, and the Government 
than exists at present through the Inspector-General, but with the Intelligence Branch 
it is diiferent. In the first place, many of the actions of the Intelligence Branch require 
S,he special sanction of Government, and this sanction has to be procured at short notice.. 
In the second place, the Intelligence Branch is fighting an organized conspiracy, the 
object of which is the overthrow of the Government, and the action to be taken in many 
cases requires constant consultation with Government. This difficulty is acceptuated 
in Bengal by the fact that the headquarters of the Int^igence Branch must -be in 
Calcutta, that the Govcflrnment remains at the capital for only abouffive months out of the 
twelve, and that the Chief of Police Is a touring officer. The probkii of bringing all 
fheoa factors together is a very serious one. The following courses are possible -c — 

(1) To treat the Intelligence Branch exactly, the same as the Crift^mal Investiga- 
tion Department. — The disadvantages of this are. th-^t tlie Government 
would know little or nothing of the Ihtellig^nce . Braq^; that the 
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Intelligence Branch would often be ignorant of- the policy of the Govern- 
ment; that the deluye likely to occur in esplaining a situation through an 
Inspector-General on tour to a Government in the liills miglit, and probably 
would, lead to disaster. In any case it would probably lead to friction 
between the Government on the one hand and the Inspector-General and 
the Intelligence Branch on the other. 

(2) To place the Intelligence Branch in direct communication witii a Secretary 

to Government, who would ordinarily remain at the capital. — The dis- 
advantage in this is the extra cost of such an officer, the responsibility 
Government would have to luy^ upon his shoulders, and the danger 
of lessening the responsibility of the InBi)ector-Geueral for the peace of 
the Province. 

(3) To place the Intelligence Branch and the Criminal Investigation Department 

under a special administrative police officter and to give him direct access 
to the Government. — The only objection to this course is that the Govern- 
ment may still be far off. The only complete solution of the problem is 
perhaps to locate the Government permanently in the capital and to place 
an aclministrative officer — not necessarily a policeman, but under the 
Inspector-General — in charge of all detective work. So long as this cannot 
he attained, I am inclined to think that the best course would be to ,leave 
the two departments independent and to give the Deputy Inspector- 
General, Criminal Investigation Department, direct access to a Secretary 
to Government and to retain that Secretary ordinarily in Calcutta through- 
out the year, 

' A second point for consideration is the decentralization of the detective work of 
the Criminal Investigation Department. Would it not be possible to relieve these 
officers of the Range duties connected with the Railway and River l^olice? There are 
difficulties: the Dacca Range Deputy Inspector-General is already overburdened, but 
at the same time he has to move about the rivers and there would probably be great 
advantage in coordinating the land w'ork with the river work. The Range Deputy 
Inspe<*t(»r8-Geuoral have to travel up and down the lines and, similarly, there would 
probal>]y he advantages in placing t))em in charge of railways. This, however, is a 
matter rather for experts, and I olfer my opinion very diffidently. Would it be possible 
also to decentralize detective work by bringing in the Deputy Inspector-General more? 
Tile present Deputy Inspector-General seems to be overburdened with routine duties, and 
it miglit be possible to decentralize these and h.and them over to the District Superinten- 
dent so as to enable the Deputy Inspector-tjeneial to take the part in the deteetion of crime 
which a senior officer of the police force ougJit, by his training, to be able to do. I 
do not think that under the present organization the Deputy Inspeetors-General are 
able to give that measure of assistance in the prevention and detection of crime which 
the Inspector-General should expect from his senior professional officers. * 

The w’ork of district office inspection takes much of the time of both the detective 
Deputy Inspeetors-General and interferes often with their regular work. The instruc- 
tion winch they are af»le to gi\;p to the local officers must be of great advantage to them. 
But should .such regular instruction not form part of the duties of the Range Deputy 
Inspector-General? The Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal InA^estigatio’u Depart- 
ment, w'ould then be able to give the time required for the duty of supervising the 
detective w'ork of the Province. 

*I feel still more diffident in making sugge.stions regarding the Intelligence Branch. 
The experience I have had has proved to me the difficulty of the task they have before 
them. I have referred to this, and .suggested that unless the Government lays down 
a definite policy to guide them, their task is an im}»ossihle one. I have also lear#»ed 
to appreciate tne conscientiousness of the officers of the Department, the hard work 
they do under the greatest discouragements, some inevitable and others perhaps unneces- 
sary. The pecuniary honesty of the officers is admitted on all hands. 

Perhaps it is the result of ignorance on my part, but T have a feeling that the 
oi'ganization of the w’ork at (\nnac Street could bear iinprovoment. Tliis is not 
iljxpoBsible, because the Department has gi'own up gradually as the woi'k has increased 
and the officers at the head have worked day and night at the prevention and detection 
of efime, and they have had no one to help them w'ith the organization of the office. For 
example, the indexing requires, I think, thorough revising, and assistance to carry this 
out should be given. In matters such as this rules of guidance would be very valu.Ade, but 
none of the officers has time to sit down and attend to such matters. As things are at 
present, the Deiiartment has to fight for the men required to do the work, and no one has 
the time to work out a case to convince Government of their needs and place the Depart- 
ment dn a secure foundation instead of the present hand-to-mouth existence. 

It is possible *in the working of the Department that there is overlapping. I heard 
of a case not long ago where I think eight senior police officers Vere seen sitting round 
a witness suggesting questions. It should ordinarily not be necessary for more than 
the officer in charge of the’ investigation, his superior perhaps, and the I.B. expe^^i,^^ho 
is helping h^m, to be present at the examination of a witness. I speak subject to correc- 
tion, but in any case four oy five I.B. experts should not be necessary. It is possible 
that the keenness of the officers leads them to attempt too much and to take ,part in 
investigations to an ,ex*tent which tends to remove too much responsibility from the 
shoulders of the officer in charge of the case. * 
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1 directed by inquiriee particularly to the question of screening the Department as 
much as possible from the public gaze; but after discussing the subject witn ^e senior 
officers I doubt whether more can be done than is being done at present. In the Erst 
place, I understand there is an order of Government that an I.B. officer should go into 
the witness-box at an early stage in an in^rtant case to satisfy the Court that the 
police inquiry has been fairly conducted. This, I think, is unfortunate. I suggested 
that I.B. officers should, not take an active part in house-searches, but it was pointed out 
that the ordinary thana officer would not know whai was of value in a search and what 
was useless, and if an I.B. officer was present at a search it was impossible to keep him 
out of the witness-box without incurring the suspicion of the Court. I admit there are 
great difficulties and I do not see how at present they are to be solved. 

There is one great problem to which I have not referred in this note, because I have 
dealt with it at length in the note on the Calcutta Police. The revolutionary organiza- 
tion is one, but to fight it Government has two organizations — the chief one under the 
Inspector-General and a subsidiary one under the Commissioner of Police, and this 
subsidiary special branch of the police has to deal with the headquarters of the revolu- 
tionary organization. In theory it would be wise to have one organization to fight 
revolutionary crime. But under the present organization of the police force, that is not 
possible. Tne Commissioner of Police is in independent charge of the policuig of th^ 
capital city, and in this capacity he must be responsible for the prevention and detec- 
tion of all crime and for all police measures taken within the police boundaries of 
Calcutta. I quote below the paragraphs in the Calcutta note dealing with the 
subject : — 

“2T. (1) There must be one officer responsible for carrying out within the Presi- 

dency the general policy of the Government regarding the measures to be taken to combat 
revolutionary propaganda and crime. This officer must be in the closest possible contact 
with the Government in order that he may know what that policy is, and that the Govern- 
ment may have confidence that their policy is being c^ried out. 

‘‘ (2) There must be a body of expert officers trained in the history of the movement 
and well-versed in all the information possessed concerning it, ready to be placed at the 
disposal of any investigating officer requiri^ their services. 

** (3) There must be a body of picked officers trained to collect information. 

** (4) There must be one Central Bureau with a trained staff where this information is 
recorded and indexed, and so made available in the most practical form for the use of 
these officers. 

“ There are two police forces within the Province — the Provincial force and the 
Calcutta force. The head of each is directly under the Government, and the headquarters 
of each is in Calcutta. It would be possible to entrust the direction of the campaifi^D 
against revolutionary crime to either of these officers; but under present conditions in 
Itengal it will be admitted that the general direction of the movement should be placed in 
charge of the bead of -the Provincial force and that his Intelligence pepartment should 
include the chief experts and the Bureau where the information is indexed and recorded. 

« • • • • 

“ 29. The Calcutta Police force must be responsible for the detection of crime within 
the area fpr the policing of which it is responsiole, and it must also be responsible for 
carrying out suco preventive measures as are agreed upon. As I have explained in 
another part of this note, it is nece.ssary that the Commissioner of Police should have a 
special covenanted assistant to guide this work. It is not essential that this officer should 
be an expert with the knowledge of the chief experts in the main branch under the 
Inspector-General, because the knowledge of these men will be at his disposal whenever 
ne requires it; but it is most advisable that he should be a senior officer not only with 
experience of Calcutta but one who ha.s worked in the main office and therefore one who 
has been a chief expert. The Intelligence Deportment of the Inspector-General’s ataff 
should be the recruiting ground for the Deputy Commissioner. The duties of l^his officer 
in the Special Branch of the Calcutta Police should be — 

(1) to advise the Commi.s8iouer in all cases of revolutionary crime committed wit^n . 

the town, to guide the work of the Superintendent and the investigating 
officer, and to call in the experts from the Intelligence Branch of t\ie 
Provincial force ; 

(2) to carry out preventive measures on lines laid down by the Intelligence Branch 

and to suggest measures to the Commissioner of Police for communication 
to the head of that branch. 

(3) to collect information in accordance with the general guidance of the head of 

the Intelligence Branch, and to pass on this information to the Central 
Bureau. 

“ The Deputy Commissioner in ch-.irge of the Calcutta Special Branch should be 
directly under, and in avl ways responsible to, the Commissioner of Police, from whom he 
must take orders in all important matters. The proper performance of his duties will 
necessitate his keeping in the closest touch with the Intelligence Branch, and he should 
not (unless in very exceptional circumstances) act on information which comes into his 
possession without consulting the Deputy Inspector-General. Independent action on his 
part might well hinder the work of tne Deputy Inspector-f^eneral, who is responsible for 
the general direction of the campaign against revolutionary crime, but no olfders should 
cowM to the Calcutta Deputy Commissioner through the Intelligffnce Branch, and his 
reports must be submitted in all cases to the Commissioner of Police, who, whenever he 
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thinks necessary, will pass them on to the Intelliffence Branch. It is urinecesfeiury for the 
Commissioner of Police to keep separate records of such matters. His Deputy Commis- 
^tioner’s reports should go to the Deputy Inspector-General in original. If at any time t he 
■ Commissioner of Police requires tliem for reference he can obtain them without undue 
delay 11*001 the Intelligence Branch. The “ Weekly Repoi*t ” regarding political crime 
in Calcutta should be submitted by the Commissioner of Police himself direct to the Cliief 
Secretary, a copy being sent at the same time to the Intelligence Biancli. 

* « * * « 

“ -31. To carry out the duties outlined above the Deputy Comniissi(»ner iu charge of 
the Calcutta Special Branch must have a staff sufficient to undertake the work. Special 
expert officiers of the calibre of the experts of the Intelligence Brunch he does not require, 
for these officers are at his disposal in case of need. He requires an adequate staff (a) to 
carry out the preventive measures; (h) to collect information. 

“ The staff must be sufficient to carry oat all such duties in Calcutta, and it should 
never be necessary for the Intelligence Branch to depute officers in Calcutta for this 
purpose. No officers of the Intelligence Branch should work inside Calciifta without the 
consent of the Commissioner, and sm'h consent should be asked for only in very exce]j- 
tional cases. Inquiries should never be initiated in Calcutta by any but officers of the 
Calcutta force; but when a definite clue leads an investigating officer of the Bengal force 
to Calcutta, it would often be desirable that he should himself follow the clue with the 
knowledge of the Commissioner of Police and with such assistance fiom lii> officers as’tlie 
Commissioner thinks advisable. 

“ The minimum staff’ required for this purpose can he derided only by those who have 
had experience; but I understand, owing to the weakness of the staff of the Calcutta 
Special Department, there are at present certain officers of the Intelligence Branch 
employed exclusively on Calcutta, work, and in addition to this it is necessary to employ 
the ordinary officers of the Intelligence Branch on isolated enquiries within Calcutta 
which ought to be carried out by the Commissioner of Police’s staff .” 

This question of the relationship between the Bengal Intelligence Branch and the 
Calcutta Special Branch is one of the most pressing problems in connection with police 
work in this Province. I think a solution on the above lines is possible, but whatever 
the solution be, cure must be taken to see that the Commissioner of Police has an adequate 
staff to cany out all the duties for which he is held responsible. 
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CHAPTER XVI il. 

Relations between the Special Branch and the people. 

The political aim of all educated Bengalis who think seriously on 
such matters is, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, “ Government of the 
peoj)le, by the people and for the people;” diiferences exist between serious 
thinkinf^ men, but these refer iiot to the aim but to! the method by which the 
aim is to be attained. This aim is the direct result of education — not 
necessarily English education but any liberal education. Education leads the 
peof)lt) first to consider the history of their country, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, Iciads them to l(3ok forward to a time wlien the country will be 
managed by the ])eople of the soil and not by aliens. The first great thinker 
on these lines w’as Kaja lliimmohan Roy. Ha directed his energies in the 
interests of his country first to sexiial and religious reform ; but the |)olitical 
aspect was not absent from his mission to England in 1832. The gradual 
development of Bengali literature had much to do in the ri])ening of political 
ideas in the minds of the pc'ople. Poets like Ranglal, Hem Chandra, Nobin 
Chandra, Michael Madhusudan, and writers and essayists like Bankim 
Chandra, Raj Krishna, Bhiidev, Romesh Chandra, C/handra Nath and a host of 
others fostered the feeling of patriotism in the minds of the peof)le, and created 
a feeling of “ ownness ” in the history and literature of the land, and a 
corresponding feeling of antipathy towards foreigners, particularly English- 
men.^ Education st)read, and tin* number of great men who ga ve thei r thoughts 
to the future of their country increased : by the middle of last century there 
was a w'ell-recognis<‘d body of educated Indian opinion which was not satisfied 
with the present system of government in India and which called for reform 
along lines which would give the people of the soil a greater share in the 
government of tin* country. The Mutiny followed, and after the Mutiny, 
the Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 185S, which canu* to these men a' a 
great cliarter of tin* Indian people. India was to be governed for the bene- 
fit of the peo[)le resident ther(*in : and all subjects of the Queen in India of 
whatever race or creed, were to be freely and impartially ^^dmitted to 
ofiices ill the Queen’s service. They l(x>ked forward to an immediate 
alteration in the policy of the Government of India and to early substitution 
of Indians for Euro])eans in important offices in the State, and little str(*ss 
was laid u})on the qualifying clause “ the duties of which they may bq qualified 
ly their education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge. • 

The progre.ss looked for in this direction was not as great as was 
anticipated. The Indigo troubles served to increase the bitterness of racial 
feeling. Between 1800 and 1880 this feeling gradually grew worse and at the 
same time the circle of Indians who thought seriously on political matterji was 
ever increasing and the gaj) between the Indian politicians on the one hand ifnd 
the officials on the other was ever widening. Various measures during the 
period from 1876 to 1880 tended further to increase estrangement and the 
;.Kfmax was reached during the Tlbert Bill agitation. 

Meanwhih* the Gov(*rnment of Lord Rijion gave a great stimjuliis to 
^le aims of educated Indians. Lord Rijion introduced a system of loc’al 
seff-government and said at the time that local self-government must 
precede national self-government — thus, in the ojiinion of Indian politicians 
admitting that the aim of national self-government was legitimate. ' 

•The circle of those who were dissatisfied with the existing form erf 
government in India had now become very large aiid' it included all 
quarters of India. The opposition to and criticism of measures of the 
Government had consolidated Indian ])ublic opinion and, as a result, the 
Indian National Congress was inaugurated in 1885 afld met for the first 
time at Bombay. This focussing oi Indian public opinion was at first not 
unwelcome to the Government, and it was hoped that much good ivduld 
follow frdm a free discussion of ])olitical ideals. But this did not last long 
^tild subsequently Government officers appear to have regarded the Con- 
gress as an unnegessafily disturbing element. 
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Meanwhile there was growing up a party in the country who regarded 
progress along constitutional lines as hopeless. Secret societies encouraged by 
Bankim Chandra’s ArLanrhimath are believed to have existed in Bengal is 
early as 1884. In Poona a secret society wdth political motives advcicating 
outrages is known to have existed in 1897 : Poona was the last capital of the 
old Marhatta power, which was overthrown in 1818, and there is little doubt 
that there was a movement amongst some Marhattas, the object of which was 
to obtain greater but probably an undefined measure of political freedom by 
unconstitutional means. Possibly the centre of this movement w^as shortly 
afterwards set up in Benares, a city which, as the centre of Hindu religious 
pilgrimage, is a good point from which to disseminate the propaganda of any 
movement all over India. 

In 1899 the Congress met at Lucknow’; there the young Benares party 
met Tilak and other Bombay men for the first time; and one of these, Krishna 
Abaji Guruji, organised a paper named Kali Das and was prosecuted for 
]mblishing articles considered objectionable by Government during the out- 
brejik of plague in Benares in 1900. 

The existence of a movement was known in Baroda, where there Tived 
Arabinda Ghosh, of Calcutta. But Arabinda Ghosh was at that time little 
known in Calcutta. He came into prominence first as a member of the 
National Council of Education. 

The Sivaji movement became popular in many parts of India; there 
were meetings in London and in Japan. Much was written concerning this 
movement in the columns of the Ilitaradi in Calcutta. Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerji at a meeting in Calcutta in 1902 pointed to this celebration as evidence 
of a spirit of union among the various races in India. Meanwhile the cause of 
independence was being preached in Bengal. Barindra Ghosh had been 
to Baroda to stay with his brother Arabinda, and together no doubt they 
talkf'd of this movement. About 1900 Barindra returned to Bengal and for 
tw'o years toured the different districts as a political missionary, organi.sing 
young men into little clubs for physical exorcise and the study of politics ; 
but he mot with little success and gave his Tni.ssion up as hopeless. He 
i^jOturned to Baroda for a year to his brother. 

Meanw’hilo the minds of the educated community in Bengal were 
becoming ddsturbed by rumours that the province of Bengal was to be 
divided. In December 1903, Lord Curzon's Government published pro- 
posals for the transfer of the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions to Assam. 
These proposals were regarded as a blow aimed at the powder of the zamindar 
in the di-stricts of Eastern Bengal ; and also as a measure for destroying 
the' political power of the educated community in Bengal by dividing it 
into two interests. The whole educated community joined together to 
oppose the proposed partition, and in this they were encouraged by some 
Europeans, who po.ssibly saw in the future the trade of the rich area cast of 
the Jamiina river and the tea of Assam being deflected to a rival port at 
Chittagong. 

This general opposition to the wishes of that portion of the community 
which could make itself most easily heard w*as welcomed by those w’ho Avere 
working for greater |)olitical aims and especially by those who w’^ti 
w’orking for the expulsion of the British powder. There w’as a general 
belief that the partition proposals would be dropped and the agitation di^d 
down ; but meanw hile the Government of India were considering a grenter 
.scheme, viz., that of adding the Rajshahi Division to the area to be trans- 
ferred* to the Assam side. And in July 1905 this greater scheme was 
published w^ith the intimation that the Secretary of State’s assent had* been 
obtained and that the partition w’as forthwith to be carried out. There was an 
immediate outburst in the Press and on the platform, led in. Bengal by* Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerji, Babu Bhupendra Nath Ba^u, ' Babu Ambica 
Charan Mazumdar And Mr, J. Chaudhury. 

It w'as early believed that ordinary constitutional opposition was hope- 
le^.* It was urged that all Bengalis holding honorary posts under Govern- 
ment should resign at once. At a meeting at Barisal in the end 'of July a 
song was sung suggesting opposition by force; and*at the same tiine violently 
worded ‘leaflets began to appear calling for violence aiwl bloodshed. On 
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July 17th the Amrita Bazar Patrika published a letter in which the boycott 
of English goods was first advocated; the idea may have come from China 
Avhere such a policy was reported to have been tried with success. At a 
irieetihg held in Calcutta on 7th August 1905, boycott was openly adopted 
as a policy. . Articles were published deprecating the use of foreign salt and 
sugar, and it was suggested that their preparation was such as to render them 
iniurious to caste i)rejudices; Manchester piece-goods were also placed under 
a ban. 

The success of the Japanese against the Russians between the end of 
1903 and the middle of 1905, added to the defeat of the Italians in 
Abyssinia, had further stimulated the imagination of those who were 
working for political freedom; and Arabinda Ghosh added weight to the 
movement by publishing the doctrine of “ India a ^Nation,” an idea which he 
based on religious grounds. It was possibly he who conceived the idea of 
sending missionaries in the garb of sanyasis to preach the worship of the 
motherland. 

The boycott resolution of 1905 was followed by many acts of open 
violence, but of a mild nature ; picketing, destroying goods and among the 
young men, rudeness to Europeans. 

There was at the time considerable confusion of parties and wmnt of 
• (letinirp- Known aims. Some were no doubt anxious for the complete 
expulsion of the European, others, more thoughtful, realized that this was 
not immediately possible, and to others again the acts of violence were 
repufsive; they did not know’ whither they w’ere being carried. 

Since 1^85 the Congress had met regularly at different centres in India; 
many questions political and social were discussed but the influence w'hich it 
w'UvS anticifiated the body w'ould have in obtaining reforms had not been 
realized and many were becoming tired of the iteration of demands which 
the Government apparently did not listen to. The situation had been 
rapidly developing and open dis.sension became apparent at the Session held 
at Benares in 1905. At the Session of 1906, held in Calcutta, there was an 
open rupture and at Surat in 1907, there was a scene which led to the break- 
ing up of the Session. A minority had become impatient ; they had tried con- 
stitutional methods; they w’ished self-government on the lines of the self- 
governing colonies and they wished some assurance that this aim w’ould be 
achieved within a reasonable time. They wranted reform at once and not a 
gradual displacement of the jirescnt form of government by something else, 
and they wished to preach the use of swadeshi goods as a creed — not as a 
nuvasure of economic preference; they wished to preach boycott in* general 
as a legitimate means of asserting themselves — not merely boycott* of 
foreign goods. 

in 1905 Lord Morley became Secretary of State and the constitutional 
party looked forward to measures which would materially help them to 
‘achieve their ends. Nor were they disappointed. Lord Morley s scheme 
of reform of the Legislative Cou»cils came into force in 1909 and Sir S. P. 
Siiiha was appointed a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and Mr. 
Amir Ali a member of the Privy Council. The regulations which accom- 
^'j?,%:>ned the reforms, how’^ever, did not meet wuth universal a})provaI. 

Tn 1911 the King-Emperor visited India and his presence and tho hopes 
of*advance that it insi^ired caused for a time a. great change in the }>ohtical 
atinQST>here. The modification of the partition by the King himself was 
regarded as a proof that the will of the people was in future to coui^t for 
much, and the watch-word of “ ho])e ” given by the King was looked upon as^ 
an augury of a great advance in the government of the country by the people* 
of soil. 

A^ain, however, the march of events has not kept pace with the hopes 
of the people, ‘and just as a period of disappointment succeeded the 
Proclamation of 1^58, a period of disappointment has nowr set in. 

Meanwhile the juir.ty which is ready to go any length to secure their 
political aims — a party which is influenced by the life and work of Ma^zmi 
and by th^ struggle for Italian independence — began to perfect its 
organizatiep and to endeavour to secure its aims by incitement to rebellion, 
robbery and murdor. ■ * . , 
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The outbreak of the war marks a new chapter. The difficulties of the 
British Empire have been taken advantage of by this party ; but the consti 
tutional jiolitieians have recognised the great danger. Tliey have recog- 
nised that their first duty is to support the Empire but they look forward tx) 
a great a<]vance in the attainment of their aims as soon as peace is declared, 
and should they be disappointed again, it is difficult to say in what direction 
they may not be led. 

'File work of the Special Department of the J’olice has been organized 
to keel) tlie (xoverninent informed of the trend of this great national move- 
ment; in so far as it is dangerous to the peace of the country and to the 
stal)ility of the (lovernment; to ]>revent the commission of crime by the 
extreme revolutionary party and to bring the criminals to justice. 

Before the anti-})artition movement the educated middle classes did not 
feel the presence of the police to any great extent, but owing to the anti- 
Government movement which arose, it became necessary for the p<dice to know 
more of the movements of such of the hhadnilok class as interested themselves in 
it. *With this object in view “ watchers ” and special detective officers were 
emj)]oyed to report the movements of particular individuals. This accentuated 
to tJie hhadnilok class the presence of the |>olice, and since then a feeling of 
anti jiathy to tin* police has gradually been gaining ground. 

There exists among the educated classes in Bengal to-day a great fear of 
the Special Department of the I’olice, and in consequence to the feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the present form of governirumt has been added a feeling 
of bitterness against the existing Government itself. Well-educated intelli- 
gent men believe that there is in Bengal a great army of secret service agents 
whose activities extend throughout the province, into the schools and colleges 
and even into the homes of the ])eople. This feeling, espt'.cially when added to 
the other, is a great source of danger politically. It is not confined to those 
who are openly dissatisfied with the present form of government in India. It 
“xtends throughout the whole of the educated classes. 

To understand the Bengali point of view it is necessary to try to define 
clearly certain terms which are constantly in use. “ Patriotism ” and “ Sedi- 
tion " are two of these terms. A patriot is one who lov(?s his country and 
zealously supports and defends his country and his country’s interests. 
Sedition is incitement of discontent against Government. In India tiiere are 
two races from different countries, the one in the jiosition of governing, the 
other of being governed. Patriotism does not mean the same to both— 
patriotism to the Bengali means the love of India and particularly of Bengal, 
andvi zealous determination to defend India and Bengal and their interests; 
but this is not what patriotism means to the British officers who largely piake 
up the governing body. It follows, therefore, that if the aims of Bengali 
patriotism are not in accord with the aims of the governing body there is bound, 
tK be dissatisfaction with the Government, and where the patriot is zealous 
there is bound to be incitement to discontent against Government and 
consequently sedition. This leads us to an examination of the aims of lx>th 
parties — the governing body and the governed. The Bengali aim is the full 
development of India (and particularly of Bengal) as an integral and co-eqUlfei^ 
j)art OT the British Empire; its ultimate government by the people of the .wil 
under the King-Emperor and its present government in the interests of its 
peo[)le as subjects of the Empire. This is the aim not of a few “ advanced ” 
Bengtilis : it is the aim of all but a very few of the educated Hindu classes and 
« it is the aim with which the whole of the younger generation is imbued. 

If this is not the aim of the governing body there must b(“ sedition, and 
there are only two ways of dealing with the situation ; eithm* to inaugurate 
an educational campaign to convince the educated classes that their* aim is 
a mistaken one aiukto turn them to the aim of the Government or to kee]) the 
forces of “ sedition ” in order by force or fear. The educational campaign 
Woiild be a difficult one to undertake; and to keep -the forces of sedition 
])erpe*tually in control by force or fear, even if possible, could n^ver lead to 
good government. 

If tlien the aim of the governing body and Vhc ])eople is ndt the same, 
ttf’ Government have a hard task before them. * 
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In the Proclamation of 1858, it was stated to be the earnest desire of 
the Prown to administer the Government of India for the benefit of all sub- 
jects resident therein. This the educated classes interpret as meaning the 
present Government of India in the interest of the people of India ; and this 
taken with the subsequent introduction of self-governing and represent- 
sttive institutions, they regard as a promise that ultimately India will be 
governed by the people of the soil. The educated classes, therefore, rightly 
or wrongly believe that the aim of the Crown is identical with their aspir- 
ation. Unfortunately they have come to believe that the officers of the 
C'rown in India are pursuing a policy which is not likely to attain this end 
as rapidly as is possible ; and they do not believe that the officers constantly 
keep this aim in view. They believe, rightly or wrongly, that the majority 
of officers in India either honestly dd not have the same aim in view as the 
Crown (in which case they should not remain in service) or that they believe 
that the attainment of the ideal is so far distant as to make the ideal itself 
a negligible factor in the pl•e^.ellL government of the country. In other 
words, the educated classes believe that the aims of the Crown s officers are 
different from theirs, and that in consequence these officers who form the 
Government in India regard the spread of Nationalist views as incitement to 
discontent against Government and therefore as “ sedition.” Nationalist 
views, as J have shown above, came into Ixnng long ago, and the expression of 
dissatisfactiem with the Government of the country and the discussion 
of Indian ideals have been going on at least since 1880; but in former 
days such expressions and discussions, in private at least, did not attract 
the notice of the (Tovernment. To-day the situation is different ; a small 
body lias coira^ into existanee which is ready U> do unlawful acts in support 
of these views, and all who hold them are apt to be associated with the evil 
done. Government too has created a new department to deal with this ne-sv ^ 
form of crime and the educated classes believe it is the duty of this depart- 
ment to record all instances of dissatisfaction to enable them to prevent the 
crime arising th(?refrom. The vast majority of the educated classes, there- 
fore, know that they hold views which, if openly exjiressed, would bring 
them under suspicion and might be regarded as proof of some connection 
with those who, holding similar view^s, have taken to crime to attain their 
ends. With this knowledge is it surprising that so many should live in fear 
of those officers of the police whose duty it is to detect and prevent 
revolutionary crime? They know that there are some men who are 
employed as secret agents by the police. Is it surprising under the circum- 
stances that tliey should magnify their numbers till in common belief they 
amount to an army of hundreds and thousands ? ^ » 

So far an attenqit has been made to look at the situation from the point 
of the hhadralok ; there is also the point of view of the Special Department 
of the police to be considered. Dissatisfaction with the present form 
of government in India admittedly exists to a large extent among the edu- 
cated classes. This dissatisfaction has led to the spread of a revolutionary 
propaganda, and there is known to exist an organization well knit together 
with centres over a large ])art of India, whose object is the overthrow^ of the 
^British Government in India. The members of the organization are pledged 
to use all means lawful and unlawful in order to attain this end; they spread 
discontent against Government; they incite people to revolt; they commit 
robbery and dacoity ; they do not stop at murder. 

Among these who are dissatisfied with the present form of gov«?rnment 
there are four classes — 

(1) those who are passively dissatisfied, but take no active part in 

politics ; 

(2) those who are openly dissatisfied, but who hope to attain their 

object by lawful means; 

(3) those who have given up hope of ever attaining self-governnient 
» by lawful means ; but are content to do nothing ; and 

(4) those who ar^, ready to adopt unlawful means to attain their ends 

and Whoiiave formed an organization with this object in view. 
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No definite line can be drawn between these classes, and men pass some- 
times imperceptibly to themselves from one class to another: in other cases 
circumstances or experiences tend to drive them from one class to another. 
The ideal is common to all the classes; it is in methods alone that there is 
a difference. Hence men of the first and second class who abhor the crimes 
committed by the fourth, yet have a sympathy with the aims of the pef- 
petrators which cloud:: their judgment regarding the crimes, and deters them 
from giving their whole-hearted support to general repressive measures. 
Hence also among the members of the fourth class there are men of character 
who live otherwise blameless lives and whose enthusiasm for their country — 
apart from the crimes committed — arouses g:enuine sympathy. With these 
men are associated baser spirits who have joined the organization from the 
love of excitement and still baser ones who find it easier to obtain the good 
things of this world by taking them from others, than by working for them 
themselves. 

The Special Department of the Police has been formed to detect and to 
prevent these crimes. The police are the arm of the Government which 
deafs with the maintenance of law and order ; they deal with the affairs as 
they exist in accordance with the policy laid down by Government. It is no 
part of their duty to lay down the policy — should they do so they would 
usurp the functions of Government and we should be reduced to police rule. 
It is the duty of the Government to consider the causes of the dissatisfaction 
which are the root of the trouble and to initiate measures for dealing with 
the dissatisfaction either by removing it or by suppressing it. Once* the 
policy has been laid down the police should be trusted to carry it out. 
In Bengal the dissatisfaction exists. There is incitement to discontent and a 
revolutionary organization has been formed. The instructions of ' the 
Government" to the police it may be presumed are that the crimes committed 
by this organization should be as far as possible prevented (that is by police 
as apart from political measures) and when this has not proved possible, the 
perpetrators should be detected. 

The number of crimes committed is comparatively small and the great 
ability, patience and bravery of the officers engaged in the work of detection 
can be appreciated only by those wiio have studied their work. The ability to 
follow clues, is acquired only by a detailed study of the results of the pre- 
ventive measures, taken by the police, and for the present purpose it is these 
which will be examined. It is in these preventive measures rather than in 
the detection of a particular crime, that the officers come in contact with the 
public. , 

• Connected with the prevention of crime the Department takes the 
following measures : — 

(1) It records — 

(a) the names of individuals who by words and actions 
show sympathy with the revolutionary idea, together 
with the names of their associates and statements of 
their words and deeds; 

(^) incidents connected or possibly connected with 
revolutionary ideas; 

(c) information contained in documents which come into 
possession of the police during house searches,, or 
during trials. 

(4) It watches the movement of persons suspected of revolutionary 
ideas. 

(3) It arrests prospective criminals under the various provisions of 

the law. - * v 

(4) It maintains a surveillance over the Press. 

It is impossible for the police to confine their attention to the members 
of ‘tht revolutionary organization alone. Their numbers are being continually 
augmented by recruits from the other classes. The actions of the police depend 
upon the cumulative evidence of a variety of isolated incidents reported to 
them and recorded by them. To perform their duty effectively the Special 
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Department is bound to record all evidence of f^enuine dissatisfaction with 
Government. They cannot draw a line or classify dissatisfaction as harmless 
or harmful. From the police point of view all dissatisfaction is harmful and 
worthy to be recorded. Information is collected by the officers of the Special 
Department — (1) directly, (2) through friends and relations, (3) through paid 
agents ; and it is the knowledge that every honest expression of dissatisfaction 
is likely to be taken up by some one and recorded in the archives of the police 
which causes so much unrest among the educated classes and which has created 
the belief that the country is overrun by police spies ; so that a man fears to open 
his mind even to his brother. 

Tl)is feeling is doing incalculable harm in Bengal. It has created and 
continues to create a great bitterness against, and distrust of, the Govern- 
ment in India. The Special Department of the Police has brought this 
about, but as I have shown, they have done .so in the course of their duty and 
they could not have avoided doing .so and done their duty at the .same time. 

In the [)resent political situation a Special Department is necessary 
and th(‘ Department will continue to grow. In Bengal the work is being 
doiii* by |)icked officers whose character for honest working is far above .the 
average of the regular police force. The bravery and devotion to duty 
shown by many members is well known and is worthy of all praise. Their 
methods have been such as are recognised by all Police Forces, and their 
-work botli in the detection and in thd prevention of revolutionary crimes has 
been admirable. 

As I have shown above the unrest and distrust creak'd and excited by 
the liepartment is a necc'ssiiry result in the [)resent circumstances of Beiigai. 
The solution of the problem of allaying this fear of the “ C. I. D." and the 
unrest among the educated classes does not lie in a reform of the Special 
Dej)artment. It lies in the ability of . the Government to solve the problem 
of the (lis.satisfaction of the people of India with the present condition of 
affairs and with th(‘ pre.sent form of government. The solution lies in some 
political measure wliich will draw educated Indians as a class away from the 
leeling of hopeles.sne.ss in their future destiny as a people and their feeling of 
distrust of the present government. If the Government could lay down for 
the guidance of (jflicials a clear statement of the future })olicv of the Crown 
regarding the ultimate government of India this would be a grt'at step in 
advance. The policy n'garding the present government of India is 
already laid down in the Proclamation of 1858; but is the future })olicy to 
create as soon as })ossible a “ Gin eminent of the ])eople by the }K'Ople and 
for the people?’* If it is not, then a clear statement to that effect should be 
made. It would create a storm of prote.st from the Indians. It. might 
increase tlieir I’ospect foi* the Government, but the iinre.st it would «ause 
uoujd be hard to deal with. If on the other hand government by the jxople 
is the aim of the Go\eriiment, a clear statement of the fact would give the 
officers encouragement to wa>rk in hearty co-operation wdth the ])eo})le, and 
’ if educated Indians could be taught by onr actions to believe that 't^e 
officials are heart and soul wdth them in their aims — ami want of experience 
alone on the part of the Indians holds them back — the revolutionary party 
would cease to have any symjiathy wdth the people and the Special Department 
.^li'ould soon overcome their efforts. 

At the present time a' feeling of hopelessness and consequent ]U'.s.\iTnism 
is’fa.st spreading, and many think that as matters cannot be worse, the 
bonib and. the revolver may tend to make them better. This feeling is not 
confined to the thoughtless and unstable; it is prevalent among the best 
stiident.s. in the (’olleges and in tho homes of many of the best families in, 
Bengal. 
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